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PREFACE 


The centenary of the death of Sir Walter Scott is my 
excuse for the re-cuttmg of some of the Imes of Lock- 
hart’s imperishable memorial, and for an attempt at a 
valuation of the man and his work after the lapse of a 
hundred years It is a book which I was bound one 
day or other to write, for I have had the fortune to be 
born and bred under the shadow of that great tradition 
The followmg abbreviations have been used — 


A Constable 
Ballantyne Humbug 

Cockbum, Mem 
Dom Manners 

Fern Letters 

Gillies 

Journal 

Xjsuig 

Lockhart 

M%sc Prose Works 
P L B 


Archibald Constable and His Literary Cor- 
respondents 3 vols Edinburgh, 1873 

The Ballantyne - Humbug Handled in a 
Letter to Sir Adam Ferguson Edin- 
burgh, 1839 

Memorials of His Time^ by Henry, Lord 
Cockbum Edinburgh, 1856 

The Domestic Manners and Pmate Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, by Janies Hogg Glas- 
gow, 1834 

Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott 2 vols 
Edinburgh, 1894 

dtecoUections of Sir Walter Scott, Bart , by " 
R P Gilhes London, 1837 

The Journal of Sir Walter Scott 2 vols 
Edinburgh, 1891 

The Life and Letters of John Ghbson Lockhart, 
by Andrew Lang 2 vols London, 1897 

^moirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart , by John Gibson Lockhart 7 vols 
Edinburgh, 1837-8 

The Miscellaneous Prose Works of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart 28 vols Edinburgh, 
1843-6 

'^he Private Letter-Books of Sir Waller Scott* 
London, 1930 
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Refutation 

Refutation of the Miss^ateymnU and Caluni'^ 
nies Contained in Mr Lockhart^s Life of 
Sir Walter Scott Edinburgh, 1838 

Reply 

A Reply to Mr Lockhart's Pamphlet, by the 
authors of the Refutation Edinburgh, 
1839 

8 Q 

The Sir Walter Scott Quarterly Edinburgh, 
1827-8 

Sederunt Book 

The Sederunt Book of James Ballantyne and 
Company's Trust 3 vols in National 
Library of Scotland 

Skene 

Memories of Sir Walter Scott, by James 
Skene London, 1909 


I have given authority for most of my references, since 
Scott’s own wntmgs and the books about him are bulky 
works, and the reader may be glad of finger-posts 


Elspield BIanor, Oxon 

December 1931 


J B. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Chapter I 
ANTECEDENTS 

I 

In the autumn of the year 1771 an Edmburgh citizen, 
returning after many years’ absence, would have noted 
certain changes m his native city If, on the mommg 
after his arrival at the White Horse Inn m the Canongate, 
he had ascended to the high places of the Castle hiU, and 
looked north and east, he would have missed one familiar 
landmark The Noi’ Loch, his haunt on youthful 
hohdays and the odorous grave of city refuse, had been 
dramed, and its bed was now grass and shmgle Across 
the hollow which once had held its waters a huge mound 
of earth had been thrown, givmg access to the distant 
fields Farther east, anotW crossmg was m process of 
makmg, a bridge to cany a broad highway Before he 
had left home the Canongate had burst its bonds mto 
New Street and St John Street, and he noted that the 
city had spilled itself farther southward beyond the 
South Bndge of the Cowgate mto new streets and squares 
But now the moat of the Nor’ Loch was spanned, and on 
its farther shore building had begun according to the 
plans of the ingemous Mr Craig He had heard much of 
these plans that mormng m Lucky Boyd’s hostelry — 
of how a new Register House, with the Adam brothers 
as architects, and paid for out of the forfeited Jacobite 
estates, was designed to nse at the end of the new bndge. 
And the spectator, accordmg as he was a lover of old 
things or an amateur of novelties, would have sighed or 
approved. The httle city, strung from the Castle to 

II 
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Holyroodhouse along her rib of hiU, where more history 
had been made than in any place of like size save Athens, 
Rome and Jerusalem — ^which, according to the weather 
and the observer’s standpomt, looked like a flag flung 
agamst the sky or a ship ndmg by the shore — ^was 
enlargmg her bounds and entering upon a new careei 
Anothei sight of some significance was to be had m 
the same year at the same season From every cornel 
of the north droves of black cattle were convergmg on 
Falkirk moor for the great autunan Tryst It was the 
clearing-house of the Highlands, as Stagshawbank on 
the Tyne was the clearing-house of Scotland The drover 
from Glen Affric, herding his kyloes among the autumn 
bracken, could see from his bivouac a cloud of dark 
smoke on the banks of the Carron river, and hear by day 
and mght the clang of hammers This was the Carron 
Ironworks, now eleven years old, and a canal was being 
made from Grangemouth-on-Forth to carry their pio- 
ducts to the woild There, within sight of the Highland 
Lme, a quarter of a century after a Jacobite army had 
campaigned on that very ground, the cod and iron of 
the Scottish midlands were bemg used m a promising 
mdustry Cannon were being made for many nations, 
and the Carron pipes and sugar-boilers and fire-grates 
were soon to be famous throughout the land The 
Highland drover, already perplexed by the intrusion of 
Lowland sheep on his hills and the cutting of his native 
woods by English compames, saw m the flame and 
smoke of the ironworks a final proof that his ancient 
world was crumbling 

There was a third portent, the most pregnant of all, 
wbch our returned exile, if he were a man of some 
education, had a chance of notmg He had heard with 
pleasure durmg his absence a rumour of good literature 
coming from the north The London critics had spoken 
well of Mr David Hume’s works m history and philosophy, 
of w Robertson’s excursions m the former domain, of 
® treatise on cavil society, and of the poetry 
of Mr Beattie of Aberdeen, while visitors had reported 
the surpassing eloquence of Mr Hugh Blair of the High 
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Kirk of St Giles’ Our traveller, when he had access to 
these famous men, found that Edmburgh had mdeed 
become a home of brilhant talk and gemal company — 
Edmburgh with her endless taverns where entertam- 
ment was cheap, smce the Forth at the door gave her 
oysters, and sound claret was to be had at eighteen 
shilhngs a dozen Around the tavern board or the d m ner- 
table he found the lUummati good Scotsmen, speakmg 
the tongue he fondly remembered, and perpetuating the 
tales and humours of his youth But their pubhc per- 
formance surprised him, for it was a sedulous apmg of 
London They strove without much success to acquire 
an Enghsh accent, and Mr Adam Simth was envied 
because Balhol had trimmed the loughness of his Fife 
tongue They cultivated a thmg called rhetoric, which 
was supposed to be a canonical use of language freed 
from local vulgarities, and m the shabby old college 
Mr Hugh Blair lectured on that dismal science with much 
acceptance In their wntmgs they laboriously assisted 
each other to correct the solecisms of the northern idiom, 
and a year or two later, when David Hume lay on his 
death-bed, it was the ]est of a caustic Lord of Session 
that the philosopher confessed not his sms but his 
Scotticisms 

So our restored exile may have regarded the scene 
with mmgled feelings His countrymen beyond doubt 
had their heads at last above water, but the land they 
were making for was not the kindly soil he had known 

II 

Let us look a httle closer at the Scotland of 1771 
(Jihe Umon of Parliaments m 1707 had been a blessmg 
beyond doubt, but for a quarter of a century it had been 
a blessing well disguise^,. The land and the people were 
gnevously poor, and north of Forth the Highlands had 
to face the decadence of their ancient social and economic 
structure, and in the space of a man’s hfetime adjust 
themselves to the charge from a mediaeval to a modem 
world. The failure of Jacobitism flung Scotland back 
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upon herself and forced her to work out her own salva- 
tion But that bitter task did not increase her love foi 
her southern neighbour She was conscious of being 
poverty-stricken and backward, a mere northern appan- 
age which England had once seen fit to concihate, and, 
the Umon accomplished, could now neglect A friendly 
visitor like Pennant might find something to patronize 
and praise, but the common traveller’s tale was only of 
a bleak land, vile weather, bad urns, bad roads, dirty 
farms and shabby stone towns Even Lady Louisa 
Stuart, with Scots blood m her vems, had httle good to 
say of it , to cross the Border mto Cumberland was foa^ 
her to return to civilization and decency 
Nor was Scotland’s sense of mferiority likely to be 
soothed by the attitude of her neighbours In truth she 
had given England small cause to love her The seven- 
teenth centu ry, with its invasion of England by a Scots 
army, the bartermg of their kmg by that army for 
arrears of pay, and the attempt to impose the Presby- 
tenan disciphne upon all Britam, had left an ugly 
memory. In the early eighteenth century ScotMd had 
been a storm-centre from which came most of the threats 
to Enghsh peace Scotsmen m droves had journeyed 
south, and had won fame and fortune m many caUmgs 
— ^at the Bar, m medicme, m commerce, m letters , but 
then very success mcreased the unpopularity of their 
race There was no one to mediate between the two 
peoples Jpfeg Scotsman Bute was the most hated of 
pohticians, Wedderbum’s conscience was elastic even for 
a Georgian lawyer, while, m letters, sleek creatures hke 
Mallet and an ill-tempered gemus hke Smollett only 
widened the brea^^Mansfield might have done some- 
thing, but the great Chief-Justice had lost every 
Caledonian trait, mcludmg most of his accent Scotsmen 
■were b lamed alike . for their rudeness and thoir sAwnlity , 
their clannishness and th eir passion to get an m 

pmdfiRfi.ejaiid Iheir hi^Jymg 
p,gl£|^s. The dislike of Scotland, shown m the venom' 
of ChurcbjU and The North Bnton, the gibes of Dr 
Johnson, and the decorous behttlement of Horace 
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Walpole, was a universal feeling m the sout^ It was i. 
returned in kind, and David Hume was for ever crying // 
out agamst “ the factious barbanans of London ” 

In such a case, d ishked abroad and deeply ftmhflrrfl aspiii 
at hom e. Scotland was compelled to look for succour to 
her own efforts The victories overseas won under 
Chatham’s rule, and the recruitment of the Highlands 
m the British aimy gave her an mterest m the nascent 
Empire, but m British PohtlCS sfap. harl nn part tn^p kyL- 
Her domestic affairs were for the most part beneath the 
concern of Westmmster Of resident Scotsmen the Fife 
laird, Oswald of Dunmkier, alone made any considerable 
show m Parhament .Her system of representation had 
no popular basis, and was to the last degree fantastic and 
corrupj:, and the members elected under it were m the mam 
dutiful servants of the party m power The hberahsm 
which has smce been so marked a characteristic of the 
nation flickered only m George Dempster, the member 
foi the Forfar burghs, who had the hardihood on one 
occasion to act as teller with John Wilkes British 
pohtics had for the time ceased to mterest a people, 
whose mmd was bent on more urgent matters 
. Nor wa s there any compensatmg vigmir o f life m that 
church, which had once been the chief voice of Scotland. 
Pstbrraage had been restored m 1712, and the Erastian 
prmciple was firmly estabhshed The dommant party, 
t he Moderates, ma de rehgio n a thmg ol social dfieftney 
fl.nfl priv^tft virt.iip.fi .~ and then sober, if shallow, c reed 
was undoubtedly a stabihzmg factor m a djffieuit time 
But if the extravagance of the eixfier had gone, so 
too had its power and vision The High-flvers. the othe r 
party, were equally void of mspiration, and disputed 
^iftfl y on quftstinns of cbiirc b ... gnv : er . nmen t For a spark 
of~Bhi!edd fire we must look to the numerous sects, 
who sustamed some of the doctrmal vigour of Calvmism. 
But sufficient remamed of the bequest from the seven- 
teenth century to perpetuate m many quarters spiritual 
pnde and an mtolerant formalism. The ministers 
satmzed by Bums m his “ Holy Fair ” were representa- 
tive types, but httle overdrawn, of the then church m 
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Scotland — ^a church from which most that was vital m 
the national life was deeply estranged 
The two mam pre-occupations of the country m and 
flrmind the year 1771 w ere to make a bett er hvmg and 
to c ut a braver figure in the w orld In Both she was 
beginning to succeed Glasgow m the west and Le ith m 
the east had become no table ports, and touihe former 
ca me more than half of th e tobacco imported mto 
Coal and iion were beirig mined on a large 
scal^ I men and^ wnollen n>fl.nnffl.et.nres were thriymg , 
Scottish agricultur e had begun the long upjrard_stnae 
which was soon to make it a model for the globe , new 
banks had come in to being, and the Bank of Scotland 
had multiphed its capital by six, while its shares were 
quoted' on the Londo n Exchang e at 100 per cent pre- 
mium As for famp . EclinburgT!& had become a hjjt-bed 
of talent, tihe mfint of w hiclit he south was jjuick to 
^glmow ladge “I stand at the Cross of Edmburgh,” 
■s^'an admirmg visitor, “ and can m a few mmutes take 
4fty men of genius by the hand ” London might sneei 
at her, but the metropohs was forced to buy the books 
of her scholars — ^Hume and Ferguson and Robertson 
m history, Hume and Reid in phdosophy, Adam Smith 
m pohtical economy, Blair and Lord Karnes m aesthetics 
These men were no SrmgrSs hke Mansfield and Wedder- 
bum, Smollett and Thomson, Allan Ramsay the pamtei 
and Adam the architect, but her own domiciled sons who 
owed nothmg to ahen patronage, and of them she was 
mordinately proud She saw her wealth and repute 
mcreasmg, and felt that at last she could talk on equal 
terms with her cntics ^cotlffl d had recov ered h er 
qjnfidmce 

But m the process she was shuttmg the door upon her 
past There were two strams m her^tory— -the amto- 
crabc and Cavaher ; the Covenanting and democratic ; 
and both were so overlaid by novelties that they were 
m danger of bemg choked and forgotten. The first, 
having suffered downfall with Jacobitism, survived only 
as a dim s^timent, the mspiration of songs when the 
claret went round, a thmg of brocades and lace and 
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twilit windows The second had lost itseh in formalism 
or eccentricity, and its stubborn democratic tradition 
was half forgotten There was a danger lest the land, 
setting out confidently on new paths, rmght condemn 
as provmcial and antiquated what was the very core 
and essence of her bemg She was m the van of the new 
enlightenment was her progress to be that of the rockeb 
which shoots from earth mto high places and then falls, 
or like the slow growth of a tree, deep-rooted by ancient 
waters 

_J[a^n71 Scotland stoodr-at--the--nai ±mg of the wa vs 
T hatsEeT!faMe'ngfitlv was due to two c hildren who were 
then alive on her soil /|Dne was'aTboy of twelve, the son 
of a small farmer m Sj ^shire , who was pickmg up an 
education on a moorlandcroft ^Jhe other was an mfant 
m an old house in the College^iVynd m Edinburgh, who 
on the 15th of August of that year had been bom to a 
respectable middle-aged lawyer, a certam Mr Walter 
Scott 


III 

The Border, w here Scotland touched the soil of her 
ancient adversary, had always cherished m its extremest 
form the national idiom m mmd and manners It had 
been the c ockmt where most of th e- lesser ba t tles nf he r 
i ndependence had been fou dlt , for generations it had 
been emptied from vessel to vessel , its sons had been 
the keepers of the gate and had spoken effectively 
therem with their enemie s The_.£ fi. su1t.-w :a s the survival 
of the fittest, a people conscious of a stalwart ancestry 
and i-.ra.dition of adventure and self-reli an ne In 

the Middle Ages the kmg’s law had had but a feeble hold 
upon all the country from Berwick m the east to Dum- 
fries in the west, and from the Cheviots northward to 
the Moorfoots There the hand had to keep the head, 
and the spear was not left to rust m the thatch The 
life bred a hardy and vigilant race, good friends and 
pestilent foes, tenaeioua^ their honour and their scanty 
belongings “®iy)raehght m their own,” wrote Bar- 
tibiolomew the ^^glishman m the thirteenth century, 

B 
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“ and they love not peace*^But the traveller chromcled 
other qualities They were a mirthful and humoro us 
fnlTc. as “ hght of heart ” aaja ieY were.”l&g.miheir 


enemies " They were s killed musicians, too, and, said 
Bishop Lesley m the sixteenth century, of 

eloque nce and poetry ” 

— The BOTdCTer differed in certain ways from the rest of 
his countrymao He hved m an enclave of his own, for, 
though on the mam track of marchmg armies, he was 
a. little remote from the centres of national life His 
eyes did not turn n^h to the capital, but south to 
the Enghsh frontier, where danger lay, and around him 
to his urgent local concerns He lived under a clan 
system, different from that of the Highlands, but hardly 
less compelling This absorption m special mterests kept 
the Borderer, gentle and simple, from shanng largely m 
those national movements wj^ch had their origin m the 
Scottish midlands and the eastern httoral The wars of 
rehgion, for example, affected him httle Tlie Border 
bred few noted Covenant enthusiasts, as it sent few men 
to Montrose’s standard It was damp tmder for the fires 
of either reaction or revolution 
Yet the centuries of guerrilla fightmg had produced 
something more than hardihood and mdependence The 
Border was the home of harpers and violers. and from it , 
c ame some of the lovehest of northern airs, and most of 
the greatest ballads m any literature It had always 
had a tradition of a rude mmstrelsy, for during the peace 
of the wmter seaso n, at the Yule and Hogmaitay revSfs, 
at the burgh fairs, at sheep chppings and “ kims ” and 
at the shielmg doors m the long summer twilights, 
wandermg mmstrelR wniild sin j); of old davs. ^ the 
f ames m the greenwood and in 

of" so me'^ed of prowes^ tbe nimmir of wbir eb had 
drif^dTaCT oss^the Ellis. this tfadifaon, 


some time m the sixte enth century, th e gre at baiiac . 
were made bv suiaers wSos e names have be^'“'loil^ 
uESyBe the dead poets chronicled m Dunbar’s “ Lament 
of the Makars ” ^e umommate balladists left behind 
the m poetry whicK thT~ M 
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mediate response m those for whom it was com- 
posed. v._3®'^e Borderer, however scanty his learning 
fell heir to a body of great hterature, passed by word 
of mouth from father to son — a hterature bare as the 
grey bent of his hills, rarely mirthful, teUmg mostly 
of tragic loves and tragic hates, but mculcatmg, as 
fiercely as the^agas, the noble austerities of couragd 
and dut^^,,x^ 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the old 
life of the Border came to an end, smce the Governments 
of both nations combmed to coerce its turbulence As 
with the Highlands after 1745, there followed a dechne 
of population, smce the hvehhood of many had gone 
In Liddesdale the single clan of Elliot numbered some 
1500 souls m the sixteenth century, while m the eigh- 
teenth that figure represented the total population of 
the valley. Smce the ndmg days were over, and most 
of the hill land was poor and uncultivable, the glens 
became sheep-walks, and one shepherd could serve a 
wide area Till the mid-eighteenth century the Border 
was as poor as the rest of Scotland. But it shared m 
the revival of Scottish agriculture, and by the year 1771 
there had been a vast deal of draining done m the valley 
bottoms , stone dykes seamed the uplands , the more 
progressive lairds were plantmg not only in their 
demesnes but far up the hillsides, so that many slopes 
were feathered with young firs , a better system had 
taken the place of the old shiftless Scots tillage , the 

E rices were good for both sheep and cattle, and rural 
fe was everywhere thnvmg It was different with the 
httle towns They had never been of great importance 
except when they nestled beneath the shadow of an 
abbey or a castle, but under many difficulties they had 
stnven for centuries to preserve their close burghal hfe 
Once they had been smuggling centres, but after 1707 
this activity ceased Then more enterpnsmg sons 
flocked mto north England Jedburgh, which had had 
6000 citizens before the Union, had now scarcely SOOO, 
and Adam Smith speaking apparently of the burghs, 
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told a correspondent that “ the Scotch on the Borders 
were to this day in extreme poverty ” 

Of the nature of rural Border society at this time we 
have ample evidence A village had its assorted crafts- 
men, which made it mdependent of the towns, its wauk- 
mill and its com-mill, its schoolmaster and its mmister 
The bonnet-laird farmed his own land , on the great 
estates there were tenants cultivatmg large acreages, and 
the lairds, since they were themselves prosperous, were 
as a rule good masters The Border yeoman was a great 
lover of sport, an mheritance from his active forbears, 
and came nearer to the Enghsh type of hunting farmer 
than to the ordmary Scots tacksman In the upland 
glens the shepherds made a community by themselves 
— ^a strong and responsible race, men of the “ lang stride 
and the clear eye,” accustomed to take many nsks in 
their callmg, for the most part hterate and for the most 
part pious, but hvmg close to tradition and the eldei 
world of faery The youth of Leyden and Hogg gives 
a picture of their hves If superstition was always at 
their elbow, the spirit of critical mdependence was also 
there They were under no blmd bondage either to 
creed or custom The householder would stop his 
leading of the Bible at family prayers with the remark ■ 
“ If it hadna been the Lord’s will, that verse had been 
better left out ” They hved m a semi-patriarchal 
society, where the laird was kmg, but they dealt with 
him as free men He was greater and richer than they, 
but of the same blood, for a Scott or a Kerr, whose hirsel 
lay at the back of beyond, could count far-away km 
with Buccleuch or Lothian The clan system still 
survived in a wholesome and universal pride of race. 
Most Borderers rightly held themselves to be gently bom. 

The greater Border houses were a late growth. In 
■the <h?tant days of Scnttisb-jhistory, when the pohticSi 
game was played by Comyns and Bmces, Douglases and 
Stewarts, Lmdsays ^d Hamiltons, th ere is httk jpenim n 
Qf K^ or Scott The Border chiefs till the Union of 
the Crowns were only heads of turbulent septs who 
come mto the national story m the tail of some great 
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Warden of the Marches But at the beginning of the 
seventeenth centinry these chiefs were ennobled, and 
Buccleuch and Roxburgh and Lothian took their place 
as landed magnates 

By 1771 the Scotts of Buccleuch had be^ -nTn^ of 
themaost-yowerful familTes m Britain. Coming ongmally 
froBL i^i^er T weeddale and Lanarks hire, we find them 
settled on Teviot and Ettrick at the end of the thirteenth 
century They had the byn ame of the “ rough clan ,” 
they were formidable reivers and at times effective 
March Wardens, and they mamtamed always a st ubbor n 
patriotism not too common among Scots grandees The 
Sir'~Wfl.]t er Scott , of Buccleuch, who rescued Einmont 
Wilhe of the ballad from Carlisle castle, be came Lo rd 
in his o nly s on was the 

first_jearl The daughter of the second earl, Anne— 
C mrntess of Burrie.np.b m her own right, and the heiress of 
vast lands m Lothian and on the Border, ms j^ned James. 
Duke ^f - MoHn ae ath. - a nd, after his execution, was p er- 
mitted to retam h j s Eo g hfjh Haocefortibi the 

“ rough clan ’’ ranked among the maior nobility^o£43te 
lai^ They were as fortunate as the Hapsburgs m their 
marriages, which brought them estates from the ducal 
houses of Argyll and Montagu, and ultimately both the 
estates and titles of the dukedom of Queensberry 
From th A farmly nf Bnccleiic h there was an early 
offshoot, cal led first of Sm^ and then of Hard en, whose 
tower still stands ^ a dark nook of Borthwick water. 
T he Scotts of Harden were scarcely less noted m the 
'Border wars than the parent house, and they p roduce d 
such figur es of ballad andJ olk -story o-g- An1<f W^^^ 
Hardg i, wh pjuiJfifi'? mampid Mflrv Scott, the “ Flower 
ojP?arrdw^” and his son Wilham. who egfionsed _fche 
daughter of Sir Gideon "Murray of Ehbank, the “ Munkle 
Mpu^dJiJeg” of a tale which is probably apocryphal 
third son of this Wilham of Harden beca me laird of 
Raeburn, I ancThis wife was^ MacUougal oi^akerstoun, 
of a famil^ which has some claim to be the oldest m 
Scotland This Wali ei LScot t was a Whig and a Quaker, 
but his sons walked m other paths, for ins eldest fell m 
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a duel, and the second, Walter, was known on Teviotside 
as Beardie, from the great beard which he allowed to 
grow m token of his regret for the banished Stuaits 
Beardie, after nanowly escapmg the gallows on account 
of his pohtics, married a kmswoman of the CampbeUs 
of Blythswood, and m his old age had some lepute for 
learning His second son took to sheep-faimmg, and 
leased the farm of Sandy Enowe from the Scotts of 
Harden, after stakmg aU his fortune on the purchase of 
a hunter, which he fortunately sold for double the price 
he gave He prospered, and made a great name on the 
Border as a judge of stock His wife was a Hahburton 
of Newma^, who brought to the family the right of 
burial m Dryburgh Abbey The sheep-farmer’s eldest 
son, Walter, forsook the family pursmts and, first of his 
race, settled m a town and adopted a learned profession, 
for he became a Wnter to the Signet m Edinburgh, the 
highest stage m Scotland of the solicitor’s callmg His 
wde was iume Rutherford, the eldest daughter of the 
professor of medicme m the University, and with her 
came mto the blood two other ancient strams. For the 
Rutherfords had been longer settled on the Border than 
the Scotts, and her mother was a Swmton of that ilk, 
one of the most sounding names m early Scottish history, 
and a descendant of Ben Jonson’s friend, the poet Earl 
of Stirlmg 

So much for the details of pedigree The ebild b nm 
m August, 1771, to Anne Rutherford and Walter Scott 
at the head of the College Wjmd, had a more y**^^ *! 
ancestry t han falls to the lot of most men No doubt 
the ancestry of all of us is oddly mixed, but m his case 
the record was known He was hnked collaterally 
through the Buccleuchs with the greater mUem fWe 
had behmd him the most histone of the Border sto^s 
in Scott and Murray and Rutherford and Swmton. He 
had Celtic blood from MacDougal and Campbell Of 
^ many painted shields on the ceilmg of the hall at 
Abbotsford which enshrme his pedigre|,.-only three lack 
a verified heraldic cognizance, vjifiraig his forbears 
were saints and sinners, sdbolars and sportsmen and. 
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men-at-arms, barons and sheep-farmers, divmes and 
doctors of medicme, Whigs and Jacobites, Cavahers and 
Quakers Above aU he had that kmdest bequest of the 
good fairies at his cradle, a tradition, bone of his bone, 
of ancient pastoral, of a free life hved among clear waters 
and green hiUs as m the mnocency of the world^ 



Chaptee II 

BOYHOOD AND YOUTH 
(1771-1792) 

I 

1771^he rn DpgP Wyniij Ba.s a mountain path from the ravme 
of the Cowgate to the ridge where stood the sixteenth- 
century College It had been called m old days the 
Wynd of the Blessed Virgm-m-the-Fields, and the tall 
gabled house at the head of it was built on the site of 
the very Kirk-o’-Field where Damley had met his death 
m the unhallowed February night of 1 567 JiJXhcr house 
stood m the comer of a small court, the flats were 
reached by a foul common stair, and the narrow wmdows 
looked out upon wynds where refuse rotted in heaps, 
and pigs roamed as in a farmyard, and well-bom children 
played barefoot m the gutters Nowhere was there space 
or hght, and the tenements, though their fireplaces 
might bear histone scutcheons, were habitations of filth 
and nursmg grounds of dise^^p^y^Eight children had been 
bom to Mr Walter Scott, ac^ix had died m infancy, so 
a httle after the youi^ Walter’s birth he mo\ed his 
household to one of the pleasant houses m the new 
George Square, near the Meadows, where the eye looked 
out on trim gardens and the air blew sweet from the 
Pentla nds and the Firth 

■^A clear picture of the elder Scott has come down to 
us His portrait shows him “ uncommonly handsome,” 
as bis son boasted, but with an air of puzzled gentleness 
and melancholy which scarcely accords with me robust 
Border stock from which he sprang It is possible that 
there was some dehcaey of body which he transmitted 
to his family, for he had not the longevity of his race, 
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dymg at sixty-eight after two years of broken health 
His industry and his love of dry legal details qualified 
him well for his profession, and he began with high 
prospects, for his father bought him a good partnership, 
he could count on the patronage of a clan of htigious 
sheep-farmers and lairds, and the Jacobite forfeitures had 
filled Edinburgh with legal busmess But he was perhaps 
better smted to the upper than the lower branch of his 
craft His son thought that he would have made a fine 
special pleader, had the Scots Bar known such a thing, 
and he was deeply learned m feudal tenures For the 
busmess side he had little aptitude He was ingenuous 
and simple, accepting men at their own high valuation , 
he refused to take advantage of their folhes and neces- 
sities, and no Dandie Dinmont with his consent ever 
went to law with a Jock o’ Dawston Cleugh , ^ji*?'quixotic 
zeal for his chents’ welfare led to his being out of pocket 
over the work he did for them , his scruples were always 
at war with his mtere^J^^ Such a man may acquue a 
large practice, but it will not be a lucrative one He 
could on occasion be a gemal host, but his usual habits ' 
were ascetic , m a topmg age he drank httle wme, and, 
if someone at his board praised the richness of the soup, 
he would dilute his own portion with water He had no 
hobbies, and his notion of relaxation was sombre , he 
told his son, when presented with his notes of the Scots 
Law class copied out and bound, that they would provide 
pleasant reading for his leisure hours ' The mam interest. 
f>f hip lifp HI mi 'll 1 1"! ling J'j and m the seclusion of his study 
he was more often engaged with Knox and Spottiswoode 
than with Stair and Erskme \ religion was Calvimsmf 
high and dry, not a dogma only but a stem disciphne of 
life The Sabbath days were filled with long diets of 
worship, the Sabbath evenmgs with the readmg of lengthy 
sermons and the catechiamg of a sleepy household On 
that day he would neither speak nor thmk of secular 
affau;SiX^ 

This pale gentleman in the black knee-breeches and 
snowy ruffles, with his kmd, anxious face and foimal 
nianners, was a strange father for such a son In the 
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1771 eyes of the one to “ crucify the body,” as the phrase 
went, to “mortify the flesh,” was the fiist duty of a 
Christian, and hfe was a melancholy vale with no place 
for cordials , to the other the hvmg, breathmg world 
around hun seemed a gift of God oi darned for the en^oy- 
ment of His creatuies Some tastes the two had m 
common The elder Scott had a profound clannishness, 
for he kept a record of the remotest collaterals, and 
diligently attended their fimerals as a tribal rite He 
had odd moments of romance, as when he flung from 
his wmdow m George Square the cup out of which his 
wife had rashly given tea to the traitor Murray of 
Broughton He had even a dim mterest in stage plays, 
and private theatricals were permitted m his dining- 
room But for the rest Calvimst and humanist had no 
common ground There was also the secular conflict 
between age and youth, smce the father had httle 
tolerance for the whimsies of yoimg blood, and measuied 
success by standards which the son contemned For the 
elder was m all thmgs genteel, as Edinburgh imderstood 
the thing Conscious of good blood m his vems, he was 
profounfiy respectful to those who had it m an ampler 
measure, and not above an n^cent condescension to 
those who lacked it \J!htf''tMvmism of eighteenth- 
century Edmburgh earned with it a worship of respec- 
tabihty It was respectable to be a busy lawyer, it 
was not respectable to scnbble verses, and tramp the 
roads, and hobnob with all and sundry Between 
Walter and his father there was affection, and for the 
elder’s mtegnty and kmdness the younger had a deep 
regard But there was no in^acy, and for long only 
_,an uaperfect comprehensionj^ 

The mother, Anne Rutheuord, was “ short of stature ” 
says Iiodkhart, “ and by no means comely.” Her plain 
features were those of her father, the professor of 
medicme, whose portrait hangs on the walls of the 
Edmburgh College of Physicians But it was a face of 
mfimte sagacity, shrewdness, friendliness and humour. 
IShe had been bred m the old school of deportmeut, and 
Jto her dymg day sat upnght in her chair without touch^ 
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its back She was an anxious parent with her uncertain 1771 
brood, and a notable mistress of a household iPiihke 
her husband’s, her tastes had a wide range, for her head 
was stored with ballads and proverbs and talq^ She 
was one of those women who are worthy of a long hfe, 
for she had the kmd of mmd which can profit and make 
the world profit by the processes of tijne, and she made 
a bridge between the generations sSife hved to the verge 
of eighty, and saw Waterloo fought and Wellington enter 
Pans, and m her youth she had talked with a man who 
remembered the battle of Dimbar and Cromwell’s entry 
mto Edmburglif ^cott owed much to her, for she was 
able to recreate lor him the immediate past — ^that 
penod so <lim to most of us, and j f. .. Jwa s. «sho w he H Spst 
mtroduced him to the enchanted world of poetry . His 
Tioyish "ailments estabE^edTrsprecTal mtimacy^between 
them, and he was always her favourite child She had 
that homely tenderness which the Scots call “ mnerh- 
ness,” and when her son was the laird of Abbotsford 
and one of the most famous of hvmg men, he was still to 
her “ Wattle, my lamb ” Her hfe was happy, for she 
rejoiced in his success, and she preserved her vigour of 
mmd and body unimpaired, so that at eighty she was 
telling stones to her grandchildren at tea m her httle 
house. “ She was a stnct economist,” Scott wrote to 
Lady Louisa Stuart, “ which she said enabled her to be 
hberal , out of her httle mcome of about £800 a year she 
bestowed at least a third m well-chosen chanties, and 
with the rest hved hke a gentlewoman, and even with 
hospitahty more general than seemed to suit her age , 
yet I could never prevail upon her to accept of any 
assistance ” ^ A Baskerville Bible which she had given 
hun he treasured to the last year of his hfe and 
bequeathed as an heirloom to his descendants , and 
when, after his death, his executors opened his desk, 
they found, arranged so that he might see them when 
at work, the boxes which had stood on her dressmg-table, 
and the silver taper-stand which he had bought for her 
with to first fees 


^ Lockhart^ IV 339 
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1771 Walter Scott had always a great love for mementoes 
In the same desk were six locks of fair hair, relics of his 
SIX brothers and sisters who had died m mfancy There 
seems to have been talent in all the survivmg children, 
mmgled with something febrile and ill balanced, derived 
perhaps from their father All died m middle life, and 
only one left descendants The eldest, Robert, wais 
somethmg of a tyrant to the yoimg Walter, but won 
his love through their common passion for poetry He 
entered the Navy, fought under Rodney, quarrelled with 
his superiors, jomed the East India Company’s service, 
and died of malana at forty-one John became a soldier, 
lost his health and died m Edmburgh in his mother’s 
house at forty-seven Thomas, two years younger than 
Walter and his favourite brother, succeeded to his father’s 
law busmess, speculated and failed, and died m Canada 
as a regimental paymaster m his fiftieth yeai Daniel 
the youngest, the family scapegrace, was m his giave 
before he was thirty The one daughter, Anne, a year 
Walter’s jumor, was a nervous, aihng girl, the sport of 
every kmd of accident, who died at the same age as 
Daniel, havmg passed her life “ in an ideal world which 
she had framed for herself by the force of imagmation ” 

The early childhood of Walter Scott was not spent 
m the family circle He was a robust mfant, and havmg 
survived the penis of a first nurse who was suffering 
from consumption, might have grown to a physical 
stalwartness hke that of his Border forbears But, at 
the age of eighteen months he fell ill of a teething fevei, 
and on the fourth day it was discovered that he had lost 
the use of his right leg, through some form of mfantile 
paralysis Physicians and surgeons could do nothing, 
and, on the advice of his grandfather, Dr Rutherford, it 
was decided to try what country air could do and to 
sMd hun t o h is other grandfather at his f arm of Sandy 
i^we So it feU out that the first memories of this 
city child were of country folk and the green spaces of 
Tweeddale 

The leg did not improve, but the Border wmds dis- 
pelled the malaise of Edmburgh, and gave him abounding 
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health and spirits The world opened to him as a wide 1771-74 
wmd-blown country, with a prospect of twenty miles 
past the triple peaks of Eildon to the hne of Cheviot, the 
homely fiagrance and bustle of a moorland farm, the 
old keep of Smailhohn as a background, and a motley 
of figures out of an earher age His tenacious memory 
preserved those first impressions He remembered his 
grandfather, though he ^ed when the boy was three, a 
magnificent old man, who apart from the lameness and 
the high peak of the he^, looked much as he looked 
himself m after life ^»^E^emembered bemg wrapped m 
the new-flayed skm of a shesg^^ device out of some 
hoar-ancient medical lore, and an old gentleman, who 
was his grandfather’s second cousm. Sir George Mac- 
Dougal of Makerstoun, “ with a small cocked hat deeply 
laced, an embroidered scarlet waistcoat, and a hght- 
coloured coat, with milk-white locks tied m a mditary 
fashion,” kneehng on the parlour floor and draggmg his 
watch along the carpet to mduce him to crawl He was 
sweet-tempered and very talkative, so that the aged 
parish mimster on his visits declared that “ one may as 
well speak m the mouth of a cannon as where that child 
IS ” The ewe-milkers carried him up to the crags above 
the house, and he learned to know every sheep by head- 
mark Once he was forgotten there durmg a thunder- 
storm and was found clappmg his hands at the hghtning 
and crymg “ Bonny, bonny ’ ” Ehs sworn henchman was 
Sandy Ormistoun, the cow-bailhe, on whose shoulder he 
peregnnated the farm Neighbours dropped m, and the 
child’s qmck eais heard the news of the American War 
and Jacobite tales from a man who had seen the Carlisle 


executions On the wmter evenings his grandmother 
sat beside the fire at her spmnmg- wheel, and his grand- 
father opposite m his elbow-chair, while he lay on the 
floor an d heard his Aunt Janet read, or hi& ^a nd roo f h er 
t ell of the..B grdfiiLmei3^y of 

a'niSnaory m which th^ were a hvum teadition In his 
'atmtVTSadmg tl^BiWe was variea with one or two 
books from a pile on the window-seat — ^an odd volume of 
Josephus, that portentous author whom few Scottish 
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1774-76 children in older days escaped, and Allan Ramsay’s 
Tea-T^a,«^tsc^ny From the latter he learned by 
heapf^ “Hardicanute,” which he shouted 

about the house 

ia^is fouitb year there came an interlude, for it was 
resolved, as a remedy for his lameness,, to exchange raw 
sheepskms for the waters of Bath Miss Janet took 
charge of him and they went by sea to London, where 
he saw the Tower and Westmm&ter Abbey At Bath 
they were ]omed by his uncle Captam Robert Scott, 
home on leave from India There they stayed for the 
better part of a year , the baths did no good to his lame- 
ness, but his general health was now excellent, and at a 
dame’s school lie learned to read His chief recollection 
was of meetmg John Home, author of Douglas, now 
a very old man, and of seeing his first play in the company 
of his uncle Robert “ The play was As You Like It, and 
the witchery of the whole scene is ahve m my mind at 
this moment,” he wrote more than thirty years later 
“ I made, I beheve, noise more than enough, and re- 
member bemg so much scandahzed by the quarrel 
between Orlando and his brother in the first scene that 
I screamed out ‘ An’t they brothers ^ ’ ” 

From Bath, with a pronounced English accent, he 
letumed for a few weeks to his family m George Square, 
where, after four years among mdulgent elders, he was 
to leam the possibihty of fraternal bickermg Of the 
boy at this stage we have a glimpse m a letter of a kins- 
woman of his mother’s, Mrs Cockburn, the author of the 
modem version of “The Flowers of the Forest,” who 
had been Ahson Rutherford of Faimilee . — 

I last night supped at Mr Walter Scott’s He has the most 
extraordmary genms of a boy I ever saw He was reading 
a poem to his mother when I went in I made him read on , 
it was tite desonption of a shipwreck His passion rose with 
the storm “ There’s the mast gone,” s&ya he “ Crash it 
goes I They will all perish ! ” After his agitation he toms to 
me “ That is too melancholy,” says he “ I had better read 
you something more amusing ” I proposed a little chat and 
asked his opmon of Milton and other bodks he was reading, 
which he gave me wonderfully One of his observations was, 
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How strange it is that Adam, just new come into the world, 
should know everything — ^that must be the poet’s fancy,” says 
he But when he was told that he was created perfect by God, 
he mstantly yielded When taken to bed last night, he told 
his aunt he liked that lady ‘‘ What lady ^ ” says she Why, 
Mrs Cockburn, for I think she is a virtuoso, like myseK ” 
“ Dear Walter,” says Aunt Jenny, “ what is a virtuoso ^ ” 
“ Don’t you know ^ Why, it’s one that wishes and will know 
everything ” Now, sir, you wiU think this a very silly story 
Pray, what age do you suppose that boy to be ^ Name it 
now, before I tell you Why, twelve or fourteen No such 
thing , he is not quite six years old He has a lame leg, for 
which he was a year at Bath, and has acquired the perfect 
Enghsh accent, which he has not lost since he came, and he 
reads like a Gamck You will allow this an uncommon exotic 

The solitary stage of his childhood was not yet closed, 
for presently he weiitJbajc kio Sandy 
partjpf. There he continued to listen to has 

granSmother’s tales and Aunt Janet’s reading, but he 
was now able on his own account to adventure in books ^ 
He got his first pony, a tmy Shetland mare called Manon , 
he was less with the ewe-milkers now, and more with the 
cow-bailhe and the shepherds , the world extended for 
him, and he became aware of the lovely environs, the 
woods of Merton and the shinmg reaches of Tweed He 
was sent to Prestonpans for sea-bathmg, and there 
discussed the war m America with an ancient ensign, and 
prophesied with only too much truth that trouble 
awaited Burgoyne The ensign’s name was Dalgetty 
At Prestonpans, too, he met his father’s friend George 
Constable, the antiquary, who remembered the ’Porty- 
five and talked to him of Shakespeare’s characters, and 
who was to appear one day m the character of Jonathan 
Oldbuck. 

When he was bptwpftn -seven and eight jfffaiTTieA. tn 
George Square, and . Sand yi »X»ow e 4woona a .on l g^ 
fr>r_su mmer ho hda^^Br- The virtuoso had now to go 
throTi^E"a short space of disillusionment and disaphne 

^ I cannot at the moment tell how or when I learned to read, but it was 
by fits and snatohes, as one aunt or another xn the old rumble tumble farm 
house could give me a lift, and I am sure it increased my love and habit of 
reading more tWn the austerities of a school could have done” Scott to 
liocl^rt, Srd l^rch 1826 


1775-78 
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1778-79 ‘ I felt the change,” he wrote, “ from being a single 
indtd^'bral. To” becoming a member of a large family, 
very severely , for under the gentle government of my 
kmd grandmother, who was meekness itself, and of my 
aunt, who, although of a higher tempei, was exceedmgly 
attached to mejpi^d acquired a degree of license which 
could not be permitted m a large fami^ I had sense 
enough, however, to bend my temper To my new cir- 
cumstances, but such was the agony that I had mternally 
experienced, that I have guarded against nothing more 
m the education of my own family, than against then 
acquirmg habits of self-willed caprice and dommation ” 
His formal education had scarcely begun, and he had to 
start at the begmnmg m a private school m Bristo Port, 
and, when this experiment failed, under a tutor, a young 
probationer called Fraser, who taught him the Latm 
rudiments 

It was a hard fxansition stage fo r the “ poetic child,” 

but the wmd ^p-tfimps Led to him by Jua. jnpther’s 

s yjmpa tfay her he read Homer m Pope’s transla- 

timCa^ from her he acquired his undymg passion for 
Shakespea^ He never forgot the rapture of readmg 
the plays by the fire m her dressmg-room, until the sound 
of the family rismg from supper warned him that it was 
tune to creep back to bed He was mchned to be 
pnggish, and objected to playmg with the boys m the 
Square on the ground of their ignorance, but this foible 
was soon hammered out of him by hard-fisted brothers. 
To the elder Walter Scott he must have seemed only a 
loquacious child who was lamentably backward m sound 
learning, but his mother and his mother’s fnends saw to 
it that the disciplme necessary to fit him for normal Me 
did not destroy his world of dheams. These fnends were 
notable women There was Mrs Cockbura, whom I 
have quoted, and who carried a merry heart through a 
long life of sorrows , there were his aunts, Janet (after- 
wards Mrs Russel of Ashestiel) and Chnstian Rutherford j 
there was old Lady Balcarres with her family of briUmnt 
gnls , above all there was Mrs Anne Murray Keith, who 
on his behalf did for an elder Edmburgh what his grand* 
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mother had done for the old life of the Border She 1779 
spoke the courtly Holyrood Scots, and illumined for him 
a world which had passed and w^ch he was one day to 
refashion 

With his eighth year the first stage of childhood closed 
The nuts, m Martial’s phrase, had now to be left behmd — 

Jam tnstis nucibus puer rehctis 

damoso revocatur a magistro > 

It had been a stage of supreme importance, for it saw 
the malcmg of the man Walter Scott As the sapl m g 
was then bent, so the tree was to grow. On a memory, 
which was wax to receive and gramte to retam, had been 
impressed affections and mterests which were to dommate 
his life A certam kmd of landscape had captured his 
heart — ^the green pastoral simphcity of^Tweedside — ^and 
it remamed his abidmg passion ^Sp^’s love was never 
for the wilder scenes m the Border country, such as 
Gameshope and Loch Skene , it was for the pastoral 
fringes, for “ Leaderhaughs and Yarrow,” for the Tweed- 
dale champaign, where the moorland sank mto meadows 
and gardens marched with the heather This taste, born 
of those early years at Sandy Khowe, was the parent of 
Abbotsford He won, too, an msight — ^the unconscious 
but penetratmg msight of a child — ^mto a society which 
was fast disappearmg, the society from which the ballads 
had sprung A whole lost world had been reborn m his 
brain, and the Igammg of after years was only to supple- 
ment the fap^ore potent imagmative construction of 
childhcjipd/’ah.e past%ad become a reahty for him, smce 
he had J^self seen and touched its flymg wmg Hence- 
forth, m the words of de I’lsle Adam, “ il gardait au 
coeur les richesses st6riles d’un grand nombre de rois 
oubli^s ” 


n 

In October 1779, at the age of eight, he entered Mr 
Luke Eraser’s second class m the ancient High School 
of Edinburgh He was younger than most of his class- 
c 
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1779^3 mates and but ill grounded m his Latin rudiments, and, 
smce Mr Fraser was no more than a grammarian, he at 
first made' Irttle -progress. But three years later, .when 
BFatlained to the class of the headmaster. Dr Adam,i 
his ambition awoke, and Latin hterature became for him 
a hvujg^inierest 'He read m class Caesar, Livy and 
SaUtist, "Terence, Horace and Virgil, and Dr Adam 
pronounced that, while many were bettei scholars in 
the language, Walter Scott had few equals m probmg to 
the author’s meamng.'His verse tianslations from the 
Roman poets were appoved — ^translations somewhat m 
the manner of Pope’s Homer — and he began to wiite 
verses on his own account, m which the cmef influence 
seems to have been the Scottish Paraphrases He 
had also a private tutor durmg these years, a certain 
James Mitchell, who ultimately became mmister at 
Montrose, where Scott visited hun at a critical hour of 
his hfe ® Mr Mitchell was a stiff Calvmist and sabbata- 
nan, and from arguments with hun the boy imbibed a 
good deal of divmity and church history “ I, with a 
head on fire for chivalry,” he wrote, “ was a Cavaher , 
my fnend was a Roundhead , I was a Tory and he was 
a Whig I hated Presbyterians, and admired Montrose 
with his victorious HigManders , he liked the Presby- 
tenan Ulysses, the dark and pohtic Argyle, so that we 
never wanted subjects of dispute, but our disputes were 
always amicable ” 

of these years ;p&not m the High 
School, not even m Dr Adam’s class, but in the play- 
ground and the Edinburgh streets, and m the boy pn vM^ 
a dvenfai B«<»~aja^^ — 'T'h‘=‘ story of his escapades 
may be read m Locldbart He was desperately pugna- 
cious, and, smce his lameness put him at a disadvantage, 
was permitted to %ht his battles, as he said, “ im, hmco'* 
both combatants bemg strapped to a deal board. He 
scrambled over the Salisbuiy Crags, and ascended the 
“ kittle nme stanes ” on the Castle Rock In mnter he 

1 " He was bom to teaob Latm, some Gmk, all wtue ** Cookbiim* 
Mem., 6 

® Seep 
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helped to “man the Cowgate Port” m the snowball 1783 
fights, andjje-was a leader m the bickers with the street 
boys, where stones were the chief missiles, and broken 
heads were the common fortune of w^^' ^JJer^as a 
leader m other thmgs, for he was the saga-man of his 
class, a spinner of tales, a maker of phrases, a dreamer of 
dreams, who was often carried away by his fancies Had 
Scott never put pen to paper, he would still have told 
himself stones He was also busy with his own private 
xeadmg, m which occasionally he found a like-mmded 
fnend to share durmg a hohday afternoon among the hiUs 
Presently he had devoured Shakespeare, and any othei 
plays that came his way , he fell m love with, but soon 
tired of, Ossian , he read Tasso and Ariosto m transla- 
tions , Spenser he knew by heart, and, smce his memoiy 
retamed whatever impressed his mmd, could repeat an 
immense number of stanzas From his mother and his 
mother’s fnends he coEected old baUads, and ouiTof 
penny chap-books laid the foundations of a hbra^r We 
have one glimpse from a feEow-pupE of the meammg 
boy — “ In walkmg he used always to keep his eyes 
turned dowmward as if thinking, but with a pleasing 
expression of coimtenance, as if enjoymg his thoughts ” 

Scott left the High School m the spring, .of aiid, 

smce he W’as hot diieiSS MtW "college’ before the autumn, 
he was s ent ip i ; g ix mottdhji to, his Aunt Janet, who had 
now moved from Sandy l^We to Kelso There he was 
to spend many of his later hohdays, and we may fairly 
regard the Kelso penod as a fo^miative stage m his 
education The httle house stpod m a large garden, 
which was decorated with m^z^s, labyrmth and bowers 
accordmg to the fashion o|/'^he penod, and m front of 
which roEed the “ ghtt^(4ag and resolute streams of 
Tweed ” It was hi s firsrireal mtiodiic^^^ the snelL of 
that noble nver, for at SanEy Knowe IweeH nad been too 
ror^Tcnild’s feet He atten ded the 
where his LafajUJjopiQved, and he sat onTEesame bench as 
'the son of aToSil tradesman, a certam James BaEantyne, 
whose hfe was to be cunously linked wmth his At Kelsp_ 
he discovered ’ Percy’s Rehq iies. which he first re^ uadST 
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1783-86 a great plane-tree m the garden, and thereafter recited 
to all who would listen There, too, his aesthetic sense 
received a new stimulus 

To this penod — ^he wrote — 1 can trace the awakening of that 
dehghtful feehng for the beauties of natural objects which has 
never since deserted me The neighbourhood of Kelso, the 
most beautiful, if not the most romantic village m Scotland, 
IS emmently calculated to awaken these ideas It piesents 
objects not only grand m themselves, but venerable from their 
associations " The romantic feelmgs which I have described 
as predominating m my noind, naturally rested upon and 
associated themselves with these grand features of the landscape 
around me, and the historical mcidents, or traditional legends 
connected with many of them gave to my admiration a sort 
of mtense impression of reverence, which at times made my 
heart feel too big for its bosom IVom this time the love of 
natural beauty, more especially when combined with ancient 
rums, or remains of our fathers’ piety or splendoui, became 
with me an insatiable passion 

He was confirmed m that preference which he had half- 
consciously acquired at Sandy Knowe — for a pastoial 
land mterpenetrated with the poetry of man’s endeavoui. 

/Tn his love of nature he was always the humanist, never 
metaphysician 

IllJbhe autumn of 1J80' Scott laid aside the round black 
hat, the gaudy waistcoat, and the brown corduroy 
breeches of the High School boy, and n aatocn lated at 
the town’s college of Edmburgh It was the old college, 
an ancient shabby place of small courts and dingy class- 
rooms, where world-famous professors lectured to lads 
of thirteen and fourteen He attended the Latm or 
Humanity class, where he forgot most of what he had 
learned at school, for that class seems to have been what 
Lord Cockbum found it ten years later, ” the constimt 
scene of unchecked idleness and disrespectful mirth.” 
He attended the first Greek class under DalzeU, but, 
smoe he had to begm by learning the alphabet, and 
discovered that aU his fellow-students started at a higher 
levd, he tried to carry off his mcompetence by announcing 
his contempt for the language and comparing Homer 
unfavourabiy with Ariosto Yet the gentle enthusiasm of 
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the professor might well have won his respect, for he shared 1783-86 
most of the boy’s prejudices DalzeU used to mamtam that 
Presbytery had lolled classical scholarship m Scotland, 
and Sydney Smith once heard him murmur to himself 
“ If it had not been for that confounded Solemn League 
and Covenant, we would have made as good longs and 
shorts as England ” ^ Scott was a pupil also m the logic 
class, and studied mathematics with a private tutor. 

Four years later, when he was a law student, he sat under 
Lord Woodhouselee m history and Dugald Stewart in 
moral philosophy , but Stewart was not to him , as he 
was to many of his contemporaries, an mspirmg revela- 
tion he took lessons m drawing and pamtmg, 

m which he did not conspicuously progress, and m music, 
where he did not progress at all Like Burns, he had 
much music m his soul, and httle m his voifig*^ 

Durmg these years his attendance at college was mter- 
mittent, for his health was weak, smce he had outgrown 
his strength In his convalescence he was again at Kelso, 
this time at the villa which his uncle, Captam Robeit 
Scott, had acquired on Tweed a httle bel^ the town. 
Meantime the voracious readmg went on>iihe neglected 
the Latm classics he was dabbhng in Buchanan and 
Matthew Pans and the monkish chromcles, and if Greece 
was a sealed book to him he was Winmng to explore 
the htpatures of Italy and Francg^ 

Lar^ay 1786 when he wai?' not yet fifteen, he signed 
mdentures for five years as his father’s apprentic&r The 
glflpr Seot t bad bjiff shomd 'follow tiie 

profession..c£ijb,e Jaw, but had not yet determmed which 
branch it should be T^jihfflrob seems to have been 
cpnsid^g,4i but, though it ofiered good prospects, it was 
n^pressed, for it was clear that the b(;y had no-voewfeioa ' 
in th at qpa,rt er ^ vStJ the young Walter found himself set 
to a for many hours every day, immured in the 
dreariest of laboinv^'^e was not an idle apprentice, for 
he had always a remarkable capacity for solid, ploddmg 
toil “ The drudgery of the office,” he confesses, “ I 
disliked, and the confinement I altogether detested , but 
1 Cockburn, Mem , 21 ^ Lang, I 406 
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1787 I loved my father, and I felt the natural pride and 
pleasure of rendermg myself useful to him I was 
ambitious also , and among my companions m labour 
the only way to gratify ambition was to labour hard and 
well ” The tasks had one alleviation 'IQje.wefJpying of 
legal docun^ts was paid for at the rate of threepence 
per foh^’iShd by these means he could acquire pocket- 
money ror books and the theatre he wrote onq' 

hundred and twenty foho pages (probably about tern 
thousand words) without a smgle mterval foi food om 
rest This was an mvaluable trammg for his later featl 
of scribmg, and it gave him a good running han^X^ili 
the end of his life he contmued to finish ofi a page with 
a flourish of the pen, and at Abbotsford used to be heard 
to mutter, “ There goes the old shop agam ” The woik 
brought him closer to his father, who, if he did httle to 
mould his mmd, taught him habits of care and applica- 
tion He won an msight mto the eternal disparities of 
father and son, and he learned to make allowances for 
the rigid, buttoned-up old gentleman trhom he had 
come to comprehend as well as to love The portrait 
of Saunders Fairford m Redgauntlet is a tribute, at once 
shrewd and affectionate, to the taskmaster of the young 
apprentice 

When he.jwas sixteen, he burst a bloca joaftaseLin his 
^bgseels, aM had to"^H15L35:geks on his back m a room 
’'^h open wmdot^, his only resources chess, mihtaiy 
history and the poets But after that he seemed to 
outgrow his early delicacy SH^shot up mto a tall, 
broad-shouldered lad, very 6^ m the chest, and with 
arms like a blacksmith’s. -H^lameness did not embitter 
him, as it embittered Byron , there were heroes m his 
pantheon, like Boltfoot and John the Lamiter, who had 
had the same handicap He fOuld walk thirty miles m 
a day, and nde as long aa ajhorse could carry 
year or two later he defended himself with his sticll 
agamst three assailants for an hour by the Tron ^cLl 
like Corporal Raddlebanes m Old MortaMy ^ 
was come to full strength James Hogg coifslderedril^ 
the strongest man of his acquamtance, and Ettrick 
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Forest did not breed weakbngs ^ Among other feats he| 1787-8& 
could with one hand lift a smith’s anvil by the horn 
His spirit matched his body Said a naval officer f 
“ Though you may think him a poor lamiter, he’s the! 
first to begm a row, and the last to end it ” J 

The diversions of his middle teens were many In 
those days boys went to college at twelve, and at fifteen 
they were guests at grown-up dinner-parties A gentle- 
man, however young, was expected to drmk his share of 
wme, and to carry it well, and tiU this skill was attamed 
there were apt to be disastrous experiments Edmburgh 
society was not the best school of health, and Scott hved 
to censure the extravagances of his youth , but it is very 
certain that he never repented of them In March, 1827, 
he wrote 

There is a touch of the old spirit m me yet that bids me brave 
the tempest — ^the spirit that m spite of manifold infirmities 
made me a roanng boy m my youth, a desperate climber, a 
bold rider, a deep linker, and a stout player at smglestiek ® 

There were debating societies, where young men talked 
the sun down There were celebnties to be gazed at with 
reverence and addressed with circumspection — John 
Home, whom he had met m Bath, the bhnd poet Black- 
lock, Robert Bums whom he saw as a schoolboy m 
Sibbald’s circulating hbrary, and much later at the house 
of Adam Ferguson — ^which meetmg he has descnbed m 
one of his best pieces of prose* -sQui^e was his circle 
of friends — chief among them John Irvmg, the young 
Adam Ferguson, and WiUiam Clerk, son of that Sir 
John Clerk of Eldm who forecast the tactics to which 
Rodney owed his victones — ^with whom he roamed the 
hiUs on summer holidays And sometimes romance 
fluttered the pages even of his legal fohos In the first 
autumn of his apprenticeship he visited Alexander 
Stewart of Invemahyle, who had been out m both the 
’Fifteen and the ’Forty-five, and he had that vision of 
the champaigii of the lower Tay which he descnbes in 


1 JDom Manners, 128 
® JourmtL, I 879 


® Journal, I 114 
^ Lockhart, I 136 8 
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178&-92 the introduction to The Fair Maid of Perth Another 
year he was sent north on busmess, to enforce execution 
agamst some refractory Maclarens, tenants of Stewart 
of Appin With an escort of a sergeant and six men 
from Stirlmg Castle, each with loaded arms, the romantic 
lawyer’s clerk most fittmgly made his first entry mto 
the Trossachs 

■A L seventeen his future was determmed He was to 
follow Jbhe higher branch of the legal calhng, and he 
began his law- dasses, at ^.oaiUege The two elder 
brothers had ^^en the Army and the Navy, and, apart 
from his lameness, it was mevitable that he should 


pmgjie the third of the normal callmgs of a gentleman 
fTh^hree years which followed were a period of serious 
'''preparation Scott, who never claimed a virtue which 
he did not abundantly possess, wrote “ Let me do 
justice to the only years of my Me m which I apphed to 
learmng with stem, steady, and undeviatmg mdustry.” 
vJHte and Wilham Clerk worked together, exammmg them- 
selves daily m pomts of law, and every mommg in 
summer Scott would walk the two miles to the west end 
of Prmces Street to beat up his friend. passed 

their final trials on July 11 the 

gown of the ad;^nc|j6^ After the ceremony they 
mingled with the crowd m the Parhament Hall, and 
Scott, mimickmg the voice of a Highland girl at a hiring 
fair, complained to his compamon , “ We’ve stood here 
an hour by the Tron, hinny, and ded a ane has speired 
our pnce ” But a friendly sohcitor gave him his first 
gumea before the courts rose 


In the law classes Scott met his old school friends and 
many others — Irvmg and Ferguson, George Cranstoun, 
Rancis Jeffrey, George Abercromby, Edmonstone of 
Newton, Murray of Ochlertyre, and Murray of Snnprm 
—a bnlhant coterie, not a few of whom rose to the 
Scottish Bench, HMIad now left his boyhood behind 
him, for m those days men matured ead^j^and he 

® Juiwtioa de Ca<S!vmbns Damna 

o ^ was dedicated to Lord Braxdeld. W K Bickaon. ** Sir 
Scott and the Parhament House,” J^ndusal March 1930 
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plunged heartily into the delights of a very social city 1792 
He learned to drmk square, and, though he had a head 
hke a rock, he used to complam m later hfe that these 
bouts were the source of some of his stomach troubles 
E|e mdulged m herculean walkmg trips, sometimes not 
Tetummg home till the next mormng, so that his father 
was moved to complam that he was “ bom for nae 
better than a gangrel scrape-gut ” OBe belonged to 
many clubs , the Literary Society, where his antiquarian 
learning won him the name of Duns Scotus ; a body 
called The Club, which met m Carrubber’s Close , a 
Teviotdale Club, where he renewed acquamtance withj 
his Kelso friend, James Ballantyne and finally m 1791, 
the famous Speculative Soaety, the nursery of so much 
hterary and legal tal^;^^ He abandoned his former 
carelessness m dress, anfibecame a pomt-device young 
man, able to talk to women without shyness Meantime 
on every hohday he was off to his beloved Border, to 
Kelso, to Jedburgh, to the Northumbnan side of the 
Cheviots, whence he wrote rollicking epistles to his 
friends We have a glimpse of him at home m George 
Square, where Jeffrey found him m a small den m the 
basement surrounded by dmgy books, cabmets of curios, 
and ruiSty armour. He was a good boon-compamon and 
a delightful comrade for the road, but he left on his 
friends also an impression of whmstone good sense We 
find him at eighteen mtervenmg to reconcile a foolish 
boy with his family, and when quarrels broke out over 
the wme he was the chief peacemaker 

Scott passed mto manhood with a remarkable assort- 
ment of knowledge, for from the age of five his mmd 
had never been idle sJSK^was a sound lawyer, especially 
well versed m feudal mceties Philosophy he had never 
touched , nor theology, except what he had picked up 
from his Calvmistic tutor In history he was widely and 
curiously read, and his memory for detail enabled hun 
to retam every fragment of out-of-the-way leammg 
which had colour and drama He had browsed over the 
whole field of Enghsh hterature, and was a mme of 
Shakespearean lojje He had enough French, German, 
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1792 Spanish and Itahan to re^ the works m these languages 
which appealed to hini,,^rench he spoke after a fashion, 
but, as one of the attendants of the exiled Charles X 
said, it was the French of the good Sire de JoinviUe. 
He was still in the acquisitive rather than the critical 
stage of mental development, and his taste in poetiy 
was for thmgs like the lisping iambics of Mickle’s 
“ Cumnor Hall ” ^ 

He was always of the opmion that a knowledge of 
Latm and Greek was the basis of every sound education. 
“ Though some people,” he once wrote to his son Charles, 
“ may have scrambled mto distmction without it, it is 
always with the greatest difficulty, hke climbing over a 
wall mstead of givmg your ticket at the door ” Gree k.- 
as we have seen, he had none . the chief of the later 
llomeridse scarcely*Xaew Homer’s alphabet It was a 
lack, no doubt, for some acquamtance with the Greek 
masterpieces, some tmcture of the Greek spint, might 
have trimmed that prolixity which was to be his besetting 
sm But of Latm he had a full measure He was, 
mdeed, never a goo"d^’*^TS’e scholar^’ as the phrase goes, 
and could not detect a false quantity , but few men of 
his day, not professed scholars, had a wider acquaintance 
with Latm hterature He quotes constantly frorU Virgil 
and Horace, but that was the fashion of the age , more 
lEatable is the nunute knowledge which he shows of 
Juvenal and Ovid, while he also can aptly cite Lucan, 
^iQsiullus, Plautus, Terence, Livy and Tacitus ® 

iJ^yis the fashion to repeat that it was Scott’s weak 
lesLalone that made him a write^. that otherwise he 
would have followed the profession of anr^ / and he 
hunself once told Southey, splicing of his Eldest son’s 
wish to enter the army, “ I have no caU to combat a 
choice which -v^uld have been my own had lameness 
penmtted.” >06 might have been a soldier, even a ^eat 
soldier, but he wotud most certainly have been *dso a 
writer, for the mstmct to express his ttiOu^ts and 
moods m words was m the fibre of his beiW In Januaiy, 

^ Preface to Kemlworth 

^ See V«t*non Bendall’s “ Scott md the Iiatiii classics,” mJS 0 , 120 138 
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1826, in the hour of disaster, he wrote to Lockhart, “ I 
never knew the day that I would have given up hterature 
for ten times my present mcome ” All his education 
was contributory to this purpose, for never had a creative 
writer a more happy apprenticeship “ What a life mme 
has been t ” he wrote m later years, “ half-educated, 
almost wholly neglected or left to myself, stuffing my 
head with most nonsensical trash ” Yet it was the 
education most consonant with his genius, most ex- 
quisitely fitted for the achievements of his life Thomas 
Moore tells of a conversation he once had with bim “ I 
said how well calculated the way m which Scott had 
been brought up was to make a writer of poetry and 
romance, as it combmed all that knowledge of rural hfe 
and rural legend which is to be gamed by hvmg among 
the peasantry and joining m their sport, with all the 
advantages which an aristocratic education gives I 
said that the want of this manly training showed itself 
m my poetiy, which would, perhaps, have had a far more 
vigorous character if it had not been for the sort of 
bovdovr education I had received ” Scott had the kmd 
of childhood and youth which fits a man to follow what 
Aristotle calls the “ mam march of the human affections ” 
jSe had mmgled intimately with every class and condition 
of men , he had enough education to broaden his outlook 
but not enough to dim it , he was familiar alike with 
city and moorland, with the sown and the desert, and 
he escaped the pedantry of both the class-room and the 
drawmg-room , above all he had the good fortime to 
stand at the meetmg-place of two worlds, and to have 
it m him to be their chief mterpreter 


1792 



Chapter III 
EARLY MANHOOD 
(1792-1799) 

A\ Scots advocate m his first years at tlifi^^Bai has 
.«dmmoiiIy a superfluity of leisure He walks the floor 
of the Parhament House waiting to be hired, and shares 
in what used to be one of the most friendly and jovial 
of societies That floor, looked down upon by the grave 
periwigged judges of the past, has always been a breedmg- 
g roimd of good stones , and m this gentle art Walter 
ScoFr'^iEraie ambhg~ Jbis contemporaries He was a 
famous mimic, especially of such farcical judicial figures 
as Lord Eskgrove, with his low muttermg voice and 
projected chm, who would m sentencmg a prisoner 
to death console hun thus “ Whatever your relig-ious 
persua-shon may be, there are plenty of rever-end gentle- 
men who wiU be ijfost happy for to show you the way to 
yeternal hfe ” ^^cott was noted for taking the tales of 
other men and sharpening them pomt — ^putting, as he 
said, “ a^ocked hat on their heads and a cane mto their 
handg/^ 

But his legal career was not wholly occupied with the 
pleasantries of the Outer House In llgfl he was 
appomted one of the cpig tors of th e Advocates’Xibrary, 
an office reserved for themoreTiteraxy members of the 
faculty. A certam amount of work reached him from 
his father’s ofiice, chiefly the en<^ess legal fcm&rassene 
known as “ informations,” witVwhich the admmistra- 
tion of law was cumbered yggf defended poor prisoners 
without a fee, and on caxcuit at Jedburgh had as chents 
local poachers and sheepstealers One case took bun for 
the first time mto Galloway, and gave brnn the landscape 
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for Guy Mcmn&nn^ The minister of Girthon was 1792-99 
accused of “ toymg with a sweetie-wife ” at a penny- 
weddmg and of smgmg doubtful songs, and Scott 
defended hma before the General Assemmy, drawing a 
nice distmction between ehnus and ebnosus^ between 
bemg occasionally drunk and bemg a habitual drunkard 
He lost his case, but his argument greatly edified his 
brethren of the Covenant Close 

was a life which enlarged his knowledge of the 
hmnan comedy and took him mto odd by-palbis If he 
won few gumeas by it he was paid often m a better com, 
as m the case of a housebreaker at Jedburgh who re- 
munerated him with two pieces of advice — ^never to 
keep a watch-dog out of doors but to tie up a noisy 
temer withm, and to trust not to clever new locks but 
to the old heavy kmd with the rude keys As he once 
told Lord Meadowbank, 

Yelping temer, rusty key. 

Was Walter Scott’s best Jeddart fee 

Cockbum has a tale of a dinner given by an old drunken 
Selkirk attorney to Scott, Cranstoun and Will Erskme, 
when Scott as a toper nearly triumphed over the host 
“ As they were mounting then horses to ride home, the 
entertainer let the other two go without speakmg to 
them, but he embraced Scott, assurmg him that he 
would rise high. ‘ And I’ll teU ye what, Maister Walter 
— ^that l^d Cranstoun may get to the tap of the bar if 
he c^ but tak’ ma word for’t— it’s no’ be by drmkmg ’ 
learned more from his practice than the humours 
of humanity, for Scots law was one of the mam 
educative mfluences m his hfe Its complexity and 
exactness formed a valuable 'Corrective to a riotous 
imagmationy^It was the one form of science which he 
ever cultivated Moreover, when he became a novehst, 
it was to give immense pomt and gusto to his Scots 
conversations. In an oldei Scotland the language of the 
law, like the language of the Bible, mterpenetrated the 
speech of every class. A smattermg of it was considered 
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1792-99 proof of gravity and practical good sense Consequently 
it was often misused, andjtius farcical side adds perpetual 
salt to Ills dialogues '^is years at the Bar not only 
enabled him to draw characters like PleydeU and the 
elder Fairfo:^ but also to give to some of his manor 
figures their most idiomatic humours — as witness the 
speech of Baihe Macwheeble, and mme host Mackitchin- 
son, and Andrew Fairservice, and Bartohne Saddletree 
For the rest, as he wrote of Alan Fairford, he “ laughed 
and made others laugh , drank claret at Bayle’s, For- 
tune’s and Walker’s, and ate oysters m the Covenant 
Close,” while on his desk “ the new novel most m repute 
lay snugly mtrenched beneath Stair’s Institutes or an 
open volume of Decisions,” and his table was httered 
with every kind of document “ but bnefs and bank- 
notes ” He was fortunate jeTIiis fnends, some of whom 
we have already met ^ill Clerk, his boyhood ally, 
remamed an mtimate, thoughlie was a Whig m politics, 
and had no share m Scott’s hterary and sportmg mterests 
As the years of his youth passed an inner cucle grew up 
for him m his i mm ense acquamtanceshap Chief of that 
circle was Wilham Erskme, the son of an Episcopalian 
clergyman m Perthshire, who became to Scott both an 
exactmg hterary censor and a second conscience Erslone 
was a small, frail man, no lover of sport, awkwaid on 
horseback, a bemg of qmck sensibilities and delicate 
nerves— a strange contrast to his big-boned, bluff, 
^venturous fnend The two men were complementary • 
Fjskme rested upon Scott’s sanity and vigour, and Scott 
looked to Erskme’s finer peiceptions to correct his own 
ebulhence m letters and hf^ No two fnends were ever 
closer together, or more oimplete partakers of each 
other’s mtimate thoughts 

Then there was Thomas Thomson, t.bA sonof an Ayrshire 
mimster , he became one of the most learned of Scottish 
antiquanes and was to Scott at once a boon-companion 
and an esteemed feUow-worker m the quames of the past. 
Of all his fnends, perhaps, Thomson was the one Trtiom 
Scott most esteemed as a table companion “ I pray you 
of all loves,” so ran his usual mvitation form, “ to dme 
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"With me to-morrow at half-past five ” There was 1792-99 
George Cranstoun, afterwards Lord Coreh oase, who 
helongedTfo a fainily which Lord CudleyTold Mrs Dugald 
Stewart — herself a member of it — ^was reputed to consist 
of “ the cleverest but the oddest people m the world ” 
Cranstoim was shy, proud, notably able, an excellent 
critic and a storehouse of good sense There was James 
Skene of R ubislaw, who was espeaaUy a brother sports- 
man Iffiere were yoimg„women*_tgo, m the circle, who 
played a part m Scott’s education — Erskme’s sister, 

Mary Anue , Cranstoun’s sister, Jajie<Aimer^ho became 
tJouhtess Purgstall , the young La dy Hard en, the wife 
of the head of his sept, who lent him German boo^^d 
corrected his Scotticisms, the “ first woma^-'-'di real 
fashion,” he used to say, “ that took me Wy 

These were the years of the Revolution m F rance, but 
to Scott it no bhssful dawn, as it appeared to the 
young Wordsworth, but a carniva l of disor der_distasteful 
to the l awyer, a n d a menace to j^s c o untry h aMul to, the 
pal^ot He was alwa^ w hoBvlnse n sitiy e to the appeal 
of abst^t ideal s As we shall seeTl^jleveloped a strong 
mterestTSTthe^clmique of government and the practical 
workmgs of society, and few novehsts have had such 
a masculme grasp of its economic framework But the 
pohtical ideas which were begmnmg to work hke yeast 
m many of the yoxmger mmds m Scotland, problems hk e 
the ultimate purp ose j) f human s o ciet y , a jid -t h ajcda tion 
SetWSSoTffieTiower of the state and -lights of the 
mdividud7left hifiTcolOBGsmm m a high degree 
cohcrefe~§Sa practicalT he might take arms agamst a 
proven aWe but not agamst a dubious theory, and his 
devotion to the past made him abhor al l^ that was 
speculafive laid^Wtiess "He Bad~nonejQf his country- 
men^S^loYe oTme'Q|*ysics, which was generally Imked 
to the Calvimsm of then trammg Gcptt had early put 
behmd bim Calvimsm and aU that it imphed, whether 
exemplified m his father or his tutQj,^ He had escaped 
that fate which befell so many Scottish children and 
whidh. was to befall Stevenson, a “ Covenantmg child- 
hood.” Though he was the gieat-grandson of the 
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1797 mmister of Yarrow, HSb traditional Scottish theology did 
not affect Jjair, he neither fell under its burden nor 
reacted against it , he simply gave it the go-by The 
new seeds of thought sown by the~French Revolution 
found a prepared soil m mmds accustomed to the toils of 
rehgious speculation, mmds which were compelled to 
work out for themselves a reasoned philosophy of life 
Scott never felt the compulsion \Jm practice he regarded 
all men as his brothers, but he would have nothing to do 
with whimsies about the Brotherhood of Man He was 
a Tory, not on the philosophical grounds of^urke and 
Bolmgbroke, but because as a poet he loved the old ways, 
and as a practical man would conserve them, however 
logically mdefensible, so long as they seemed to serve 
their purpose So he jomed heartily m breakmg the 
heads oOrish students who sang rebel songs m the 
theat^g/and, when the volunteermg movement began, 
wrote to Kelso for “ a strong geldmg such as would suit 
a stalwart dragoon,” to purchase which he was prepared 
to sell his collection of Scottish corns 
Scott’s expenence as a volunteer was of value, for 
it gav^im a meanTUf woHang off his high spirits, 
and -erf^led one who was man of action as well as mgn 
of letters to satisfy at a critical stage both demands of 
his natur§/' In 1794 his brother Thomas was enrolled as 
a grenadier m an Edmburgh regiment, but Scott’s own 
lameness prevented him jommg the mfantry In 1797, 
however, he had his chance when a cavalry corps, the 
Royal Edmburgh Volunteer Light Dragoons, was em- 
bodied and he became its quartermaster ^tevenson 
has told us that his dream was always to be'^ the leader 
of a great horde of irregular cavalry,” and that on his 
sick bed he saw himself “ tummg m the saddle to look 
back at my whole command (some five thousand strong) 
following me at a hand gallon up the road out of the 
bur^ valley by moonhd^ Such fancies were at the 
back of Scott’s head as fie manoeuvred on Portobello 
sands, or took part m the pohcmg of an occasional meal 
not. Once m Pans the Tsar of Russia, observing his 
uniform, asked m what battles he had been engaged, 
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and was told “ in some slight actions, such as the battle 1792-99 
of the Cross Causeway and the affair of Moredoun Mill ” 

He was an exemplary volunteer, playmg the game 
accordmg to its extreme ngour, his heart makmg martial 
music withm him, and ihereby preparmg himself for 
the galloping speed of his verses , and his humour and 
ardour were the mspiration of his corps Lord Cockbum, 
the Whig, has a pleasant note on a performance with 
which he did not wholly sympathize — 

It was not a duty with him, or a necessity, or a pastime, 
but an absolute passion, indulgence m which gratified his 
feudal taste for war, and his jovial sociableness He drilled, 
and drank, and made songs, with a hearty conscientious 
earnestness which mspired or shamed everybody within the 
attraction I do not know if it is usual, but his troop used to 
practise, individually, with the sabre at a turmp, which was 
stuck on the top of a staff, to represent a Frenchman, m front 
of the line Every other trooper, when he set forward in his 
turn, was far less concerned about the success of his aim at 
the turnip, than about how he was to tumble But Walter 
pricked forward gallantly, saying to himself “ Cut them 
down, the viUams, cut them down ^ and made his blow, 
which from his lameness was often an awkward one, cordially, 
muttering curses all the while at the detested enemy ^ 

He spent his holidays in exploring Scotland, not 
a common occupation m those days of comfortless 
travelhng^JBCe visited a dozen country houses from 
Angus to^ennox — Glamis, Meigle, Craighall, Newton, 
Tulhbody, Cambusmore, Keir, Blairdrummond — ^which, 
being situated near the half-moon of the Highland 
Line, gave him some knowledge of the northern border- 
land But it was to his own Border that he devoted 
most of his leisure He had already explored the m^ 
valleys of Tweed and Teviot, and both sides of the 
central Cheviots, and now he began to push f arther fflfc o 
the wild h | h rmi ptry that bounded the Debatable Land 
InTEemitui^^ along with Robert Slifixteed, 

the Sheriff-substitute of Roxburghshire, he made his 
first mcursion mto Liddesdale, and thereafter for seven 
successive years the raid was annually repeated In 

1 Mem , 195 6 
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those days there were no roads to a_jrhe^d carnage 
m Liddesdale, and therefore no 16115,“ ana[ 'wT tlie first 
jomhey^he only expense which the travellers incurred 
was the feed of com for then horses at Riccarton Mill 
ihey slept in cot-houses or farms or manses as then 
road led them, and enjoyed an Homeric hospitality 
Scott, as a yoxmg advocate, at first mspired some awe, 
till the herds and store-farmers discovered that “ he was 
just a chield hke ourselves ” A chield he was, for he 
could drmk and jest, hunt and fish, walk and ride with 
any Dandie Dinmont “Drunk or sober,” Shortreed 
reported, “ he was aye the gentleman ” Family worship 
would suddenly he broken up by the arrival of a keg of 
smuggled brandy from the Solway shore, whisky punch 
was dr unk out of milk-pails, and breakfast would consist 
of porter and devilled ducks Those days m sun and 
ram on the Liddesdale bent and nights to the peat-fire 
were filled with more than roystermg \^€ott was gettmg 
deeper mto the ancient Border life and enlargmg his 
knowledge of mankmd and himself “ makm’ himsell a’ 
the tune,” said his compamon He was collecting 
‘ gabions ’ too, hke Border war horns and steel bonnets, 
and — ^more important — ^the songs and tunes and tales of 
a vamshmg wory,- 

His hterary education followed the fashionable groove. 
Henry Mad cenzie. the author of The Man of Feeling, 
read a paper^pjhe Edmburgh Royal Society m April 
1788 wmch started m the capital a craze for German 
hterature. Scott m 1792 jomed a class to study the 
subject, and a few years later was stirred to enthusiasm 
by hearing Mrs Barbauld read a translation of Burger’s 
“ Lenore ” Qliss Jane Anne Cranstoun, his friend’s 
sister, and the young Lady Harden encouraged his 
mterest and corrected his German, It was the peak 
moment of Gothick extravagance, for m 1794 Mrs 
-RadelifEe pubhshed her Mysteries of Udolpho, and a 
certam odd, undersized youth of twenty-one, Matthew 
Lewis by name, next year issued a tale, Ambrom or 
The Monk, which took the town by storm Scott fell 
deeply under the glamour of this pasteboard roman^ 
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“ I wish to Heaven,” he declared to a fnend, “ I could 1792-99 
get a skull and two cross-bones ” J&ff~October 1796 he 
published in a shm quarto his own verse translations of 
“ Lenore ” and “ Der Wilde Jager,” which were perhaps 
not much worse than the ongmals, and revealed some 
talent for fluent verse Thiee months before a poet 
worth a thousand Burgers had died m Dumfries, but 
Scott had forgotten all about Burns, of whom he had 
been thrilled to get a casual glimpse as a boy He was 
passing through the mevitable stage m a hterary educa- 
tion, when the foreign seems marvellous because it is 
strange, and the domestic humdium because it is 
famihar He was soon to return by way of Liddesdale 
and the ballads to his own kmdly earth 
Meanwhile, m addition to his advocate’s work and 
ballad-huntmg and soldiermg, he was hvmg the Me of 
an oidinaiy young man, and met other women besides 
lettered ladies He had become a personable bemg, and 
appeared thus to one female observer “ His eyes were 
clear, open and well set, with a changeful radiance, to 
which teeth of the most perfect regularity and whiteness i 
lent their assistance, whde the noble expanse and eleva- 
tion of his brow gave to the whole aspect a digmty far 
above the charm of mere features His smile was always 
delightful, and I can easily fancy the pecuhar mter- 
mixture of tenderness and gravity, with playful mnocent 
hilanty and humour m the expressly, as bemg well 
calculated to fix a fair lady’s eye His figure, exceptmg 
the blemish m one hmb, must m those days have been 
emmently handsome— tall, much above the usual stature, 
cast in the very mould of a youthful Hercules , the head 
set on with smgular grace, the throat and chest after the 
truest model of the antique, the hands dehcately fimshed. 
the whole outhne that of extraordmary vigour withoui 
as yet a touch of clumsme§§;”i The portrait is perhaps 
too highly coloured , Scott himself always declared thal 
he had the largest pair of hands north of Tweed, and he 
was not for nothmg a descendant of Muckle Mou’d Meg j 
TTia figure was what is called m Scotland “ buirdly ” 

^ Lockliart, I 162 
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1792-99 he had a noble peaked head thatched with hght brown 
hair, grey-blue eyes, a deep voice, and a pleasant Border 
burr The lower part of his face, with its long upper lip 
and heavy jowl, gave him a shghtly lumpish air— -till he 
snuled, wheX the whole countenance became whimsical 
and kmdiy’ There was obvious power m him, but of the 
ruder kmd, and it needed a discemmg eye to penetrate 
to the poetry below the bluffness What was not m 
doubt was the fnendhness “ I said to myself,” Joanna 
Bailhe wrote after her first sight of hun, “ if I had been 
m a crowd and at a loss to do, I should have fiaced upon 
his face among a thousand, as the sure mdex of bene- 
volence and the shrewdness that would and could help 
me m any strait ” 

Sudi a young man could not escape the common fate 
belonged to the famihar northern type to which 
sex IS not the sole mamsprmg of bemg He preferred the 
society of men to that of women , he had no disposition 
to casual amours , m this d^am of hfe he had an 
almost virgmal fastidiousnegx*' The love affans of such 
a man are apt to begm with a fany tale and to conclude 
with a marriage of convemence Happily he did not 
miss the first, for he had a taste of the old Romeo and 
Juhet romance^ that ecstatic, child-hke ideahzation of 
one woman which belongs especially to a poetic youth 
Before he was qmte out of his teens he offered the 
shelter of his umbrella to a girl one wet Sunday m 
Greyfriars churchyard, and had a glimpse of a face 
which was to be ^ profile de rhe to him for many a day 

■She was mlv fifmt UJB' the itePghter of "^ir John Stuart- 

Bels^es "ol Fettercaim, and his wife, Lady Jane, who 
was a daughter of the Earl of Leven and Melville, 
was not only well-bom but a considerable heiress, and 
her portrait shows composed features, large blue eyes, 
dark rmglets and a complexion of cream and 

rosi^^'''‘Tnae two had probably met before, for their 
parents were acquaintances The elder Scott, in an 
excess of conscientiousness, thought it his duty to inform 
Sir John of the young people’s growing friendship, but 
1 Lockhart, L I6X 2# 
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no bax was put m its way, and the Lady of the Green 1793-97 
Mantle became a toast among Scott’s fnends He tells 
us that he had three years of dreaming, and two of 
wakenmg , some time durmg the year 1795 he declared 
himself, and by the end of that year he began to doubt 
whether he had won the lady’s hand The story is hke 
the baseless fabiic of a dream, but it would appear that 
his hopes revived agam m 1796, and that, durmg a tour 
m the north m April and May of that year, he visited 
Fettercaim and returned south m better spirits But 
some time m the early autumn he got his dismissal 
Miss Wilhamma, though Scott suspected her mother’s 
influence, had given her heart elsewhere, and m January 
1797 she married the banker. Sir Wilham Forbes of 
Pitsligo, who had been a college friend of Scott and a 
fellow- volunteer ^ 

Scott had perhaps been a timid and hesitatmg lover, 
for he was shy of women, and had marvellously idealized 
this woman Some of his friends dreaded the conse- 
quences for one whom they knew to be fuU of banked 
fires “ I now shudder at the violence of his most 
irritable and ungovernable mmd ” tBtlt*^cott was no 
sigher m the shades In Lockhart’s phrase he “ digested ” 
his agoqy,.,«His philosophy was that of Quentm Durwapd 
“ Melan^oly, even love-melancholy, is not so deeply 
seated, at least m minds of a manly and elastic character, 
as the soft enthusiasts who suffer under it are fond of 
beheving It yields to imexpected and stnkmg im- 
pressions, to changes of plans and to the busy hum 
of m ankin d ” Nevertheless the shaft went deep, and 
though the stmg passed away the memory remamed tiU 
his dying day^ The fiist Imes he wrote with any of the 
freshness of-reahty owed their mspiration to the lost 
lady, those begmnmg, “ The violet is her greenwood 
bower ” , and m the last decade of his life he either 
composed or copied other verses on the same topic ® 

The wraith of Green Mantle ghmmers m Margaret of 

^ Lord Sands in Sir Walter ScoU^s Congd (3rd edition, 3331) has collected 
jnany details of the a&ir, and corrected some of Lockhart’s mistakes 

» Lockhart, I 244 but see Adam Scott’s Sir Walter Scotfa First Love^ 157 
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1797 Branksome m The Lay of the Last M%nstrel, m her 
namesake m Redgauntlet, in Matilda in Rokeby, maybe, 
too, m Diana Vemon, when she stoops from hei saddle 
on the midnight n^r with a kiss as hght as the touch 
of a bud’s magyGe had cut Wilhamma’s name on the 
turf at the ca^ gate of St Andrews as a young lover, 
and thirty-four years after sat on an adjacent gravestone 
and wondered why the name “ should still agitate my 
heart ” Ikree months later he met Lady Jane m 
Edmburgh , she was then well over seventy, and her 
daughter had been dead for seventeen yeais The 
meeting was like opening a sepulchre 

I fairly softened myself, like an old fool, with recalhng 
stones, till I was fit for nothmg but shedding tears and lepeatmg 
verses for the whole mght This is sad work The very grave 
gives up its dead, and tune rolls hack thirty yeais to add tO’ 
my perplexities ^ 

'QEne emotion must have been deep which could leave 
such traces He put it behind him, as he put all things of 
whose futihty he was convmced, but it survived m the 
secret places of his soul It is wrong, I thmk, to argue that 
Scott was never seriously m love with Wilhamina, that 
it was a mere boyish fancy, and that what attracted 
him was her birth and tlie long-descended world m which 
she moved These things no doubt played a pait m his 
ideahzation of the girl, but the endurmg power of the 
idealization lay m the fact th^af^she came to lepresent 
for him the first ardour of his^outh and all youth’s dear 
and unsubstantial visiim^ No one can read his letters 
at the tune without comuding that this was that rare 
thing, a deep and endurmg love. Rare, I mean, among 
the fleetmg, volcanic passions of the poets, who wear 
their hearts on their sleeves and protest to thejatai^ld that 
the pang of an hour is an eternal sorrow ,_^c<Stt’s passion 
was a profounder emotion than any whidbi the lives of 
Bfims or Shelley or Byron can sho'^ He never saw 
Wilhamma agam, and he did not wish to , there was no 
bitterness m his memory of her, but there was regret — 

1 JmrmUll 6Z> 
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regret perhaps less for a thing of flesh and blood than 1797 
for the “ glory and the freshness of a dream ” Some- 
where at the back of his mmd the thought of her 
dwelt, and on the eve of any great misfortune she came 
to him m sleep It is a strange tale, but one which 
carries the key to most of his life, for we shall not 
understand Scott unless we realize how much he hved 
m a secret world of his own, an inner world of dream 
and memory, from which he brought great treasures, 
but which now and then to his undoing mvaded the 
world of facts 

His heart, he has told us, was soon “ handsomely 
pierced ” and this time the wooer had his feet on sohd 
earth In July 1797 he set out with his brother John 
and Adam Ferguson on a visit to the English lakes, and 
at the httle Cumberland watering-place of Gilsland met 
^ young lady of just over twenty-one, with a slight 
jgraceful figure, a suspicion of a foreign accent, a clear 
jahve complexion, jet black hair, and large brown eyes 
He was afterwards to draw her portrait m Juha IV fa nn er- 
ing She was witty, sprightly, and full of hard Latm 
good sense Her name was Charlotte Margaret Carpen- 
ter , her father had been Jean Charpentier, a royahst 
refugee from Lyons and a Huguenot , her guardian 
(some have without reason suspected a closer relation- 
ship) was Lord Downshire and her only brother, thanks 
to the Downshiri^mterest, was doing well m the East 
India service v/^ott went to a ball m his Light Horse 
regimentals, feU m love, promptly offered marriage, and 
was accepted subject to Lord Downshire’s consent, which 
arrived early m October The elder Scott, now paralysed 
and dying, made no objection, and on Christmas Eve 
1797, the ^oung couple were married m St Mary’s Church, 
Carhs^g/ 

Scott was m wild spirits durmg his engagement, and 
raved about the lady to his friends, but it seems certam 
that his heart was not greatly affected He liked the 
idea of marriage as a step m that progress m hfe to 
which one side of him (his father’s side) was vowed 
He wanted a cheerful companion for the road, and he 
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1797-99 believed that he had found one Twelve years afterwards 
he wrote to Lady Abeicom 

Mrs Scott’s match and mine was of our own making, and 
proceeded from the most smcere affection on both sides, 
which has rather mcreased than dimimshed during twelve 
years’ mamage But it was somethmg short of love in all 
its forms, which I suspect iieople only feel once m all their 
hves , folk who have been nearly drowned m bathing rarely 
venturing a second time out of their depth ^ 

The brisk Juha Mannermg was not Diana Vernon, and 
never entered into his secret world But she made him 
an admirable wife, and ilo quarrel clouded their thirty 
years of matrimony Sfie loved show — “ I am glad you 
don’t give up the cavalry, as I love anythmg that is 
styh^h^'^aiety — Edinburgh they went to the play 
nearlyevery night, and consistently entertained up to 
and beyond their means ; money, perhaps, for what it 
brought She had no mterest m the thmgs of the mind, 
and doubted whether thoughtful people could ever be 
happy She was not a good manager, in spite of her 
French blood But she was loyal, wholly free from 
jealousy, courageous, and her son once wrote to her 
“ I adnure above all thmgs your laughmg philosophy ” 
When the fierce light of popularity blazed on him, she 
was not shriv^ed, as Mrs Grant of Laggan feared she 
might be ^-^e had no part m her husband’s inner 
world of dreams, but she helped him abundantly to 
enjoy the externals of 

The young people took up house in the New Town of' 
Edmburgh, first m rooms m Geoige Street, then m 
South Castle Street, and finally m the house, No 39 North 
Castle Street, which was to be their home till 1 8£6 , 
Scott was makmg about £160 a year at the Bar, his 
wife had a few hundreds, and he had an allowance from 
his father, so he was able m 1798 to take countiy 
cottage at Lasswade on the Esk, half a dozen nnles from 
Edmbur^/ There he was close to his friends, the 
Clerks atrennycuik, the Fraser Tytlers at Woodhouselee, 
Henry Mackenzie at Auehendinny, not to speak of 

1 torn. LOteri, 1. 107 
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grandees like the Duke of Buccleuch and Lord Melville, 1799 
whose acquaintance his Light Horse service had brought 
him The Lasswade cottage was a httle place by the 
roadside, with a view, a garden, and one big hving- 
room It was to be for Scott the Sabme farm where he 
first held serious converse with the Muses 

Erskme had been m Lo ndon, where he had met 
Matt Lewis, who m that day~bf~small things passed for 
a hterary arbiter Lg:Eis was projectmg a miscellany, 
and, when Erskme showed him Scott’s Burger transla- 
tions, wdcomgd him as a contributor Presently Lewis 
came to EdmburgETand summSned Scott to dme with 
him at his hotel The young advocate approached the 
presence with awe, and was kmdly received, and the 
upshot was that his translation of Goethe’s Gotz von 
Berhchtngen, through Lewis’s offices, was issued by a 
London bookseller, one Bell, m F ebruary 1799 — ^the 
first pubhcation to which Scott put his name It is a 
performance of much the same merit, or lack of merit, 
as the earher “ Lenore ” But meantime the poet, wam\ 
Lewis’s miscellany Hr mind, was busy on better tasks 
He wrote the ballads of “ Glenfinlas,” “ The Grav 
Brother,” and “ The Eve of St John ” — ^prentice work, 
full of dubious echoes and conventional artifice, yet with, 
as a foundation, the stuff of folk legend from which he 
was soon to draw richer ore 

The year 1 799 was ftycntfu l In the spring the S cott s 
went to l ^ndo n. where, under the guidance of Lewis, 
they had "RiSr first taste of hterary society In April 
death mercifully dehvered his father from his afflictions 
In the wmter he met agam James Ballantyne, now 
pubhshmg a newspaper m Kelso, and gave him some of 
his verses to pnnt the result so pleased him that he 
proposed to Ballantyne a small volume of old Border 
ballads Then came the death of the Sheriff-deputy of 
Selkirkshire, Andrew Plummer of Middlestead, and 
through the MelviHe and Buccleuch influence Scott was 
appomted to succeed him 

So at twenty-eight we may regard him as being settled 
in hfe. l^jrogaJfeafflBar eammgs, his yofe’s allowance, his 
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fath^ s estate, and his sheriffship, he had now nearly 
^^0 a year— which in the Scotland of that age may be 
regarded as the equivalent of £3000 to-day ^ He was 
happily married, with the begmnmgs of a family^ and 
possessed a large circle of attached friends *He had 
found m hterature an engrossmg hobby, though he had 
no mtention of makmg it his chief calhng That must 
remam the law, but, havmg made httle success of 
advocacy, he was now a httle weary of its drudgery, and 
looked rather to legal appomtments “ My profession 
and I,” he wrote, “came to stand nearly upon the 
footing which honest Slender consoled himself on having 
established with Mistress Anne Page ‘ There was not 
great love between us at the begmnmg, and it pleased 
heaven to decrease it on further acquaintance ’ ” ^ ^ 
held his father’s view that the making of books was not 
enough to fill the life of an active man , that, as he put 
it, l iteratu i»-J(m--a_aaa d staff but a b ad ciutch The 
drums and trumpets of hfiTstiU sbundedH^r and he 
had one ear always at their service, though the other 
might be rapt by the flutes of his secret world His 
ambitions at this stage can be summed up m the letter 
of his friend .Char les. Ratt of A bbotrule 


With your strong sense and hourly npemng knowledge, that 
vnu must tr> th«=i top of the tree m the Parhament House 
indue seasoni hold as certain as that Murray died Iiord 
Mansfield But don’t let .many an Dvid,. op-raiheE .many a 
Bums (which is bettafyiie lost m you I rather think men of 
business have produced as good poetry m their by-hours as 
the professed regulars , and I don’t see any sufficient reason 
why a Lord President Scott should not be a famous poet (m 
the vacation time), when we have seen a President Montesquieu 
step so nobly beyond the trammels in the Espnt des Loix * 


1 JeSrey at the same age, after mne anxious years at the Bar, was only 
earning £240 

® Introd to La^ of Last M%mWd, 1830 ® Lookhart, I 315, 




Chapter IV 

LASSWADE AND ASHESTIEL 
(1799-1810) 

I 

Scott had now “ taken sasme ” of the Border, for he 
was the local justiciar of a shire which held the upper 
waters of its most famous rivers — ^the beautiful stretch 
of Tweed where it breaks from the lulls, the vale of 
Yarrow with its dens and lochs and wan shallows amid 
grey-green bent, the long tiench of Ettrick runnmg mto 
the heart of lonely moorlands Here lay his prmcipal 
occupation, and he had now an excuse for constant 
visits But for five years his homes were still Lasswade 
and Edinburgh, and he contmued his precanous practice 
at the Bar, varied with his duties as quartermaster of 
the Light Hoise He had the friends of his youth about 
biTTij his young wife made a gracious hostess, and the 
Lotluan cottage was the rendezvous of a distmgmshed 
coterie His work as a collector of ballads bi ought him 
mto touch not only with Scottish contemporanes like 
Skene and John Leyden and James Hogg, but with the 
great Enghsh bibliophile, Richard Heber, who came to 
Edinburgh mthe wmter of 1800 , with Thomas Camp- 
bell the poet , with George Elhs, diplomat, connoisseur, 
contributor to the Anti-Jacohn and compiler of 
Speamens of Ancient English Poetry , with the crabbed 
antiquary, Joseph Ritson, Bishop Percy’s acidulous 
cntic, who visited Lasswade, with Wordsworth and 
his sistei, who stayed with him on their Scottish tour 
m 1803 He went to London m the sprmg of that year, 
where he met Mackintosh and Samuel Rogers, and 
studied the manuscripts m the Duke of Roxburgh’s 

S9 
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799-1803 library , and visited Oxford, where he breakfasted in 
Brasenose with Reginald Heber and suggested to the 
latter the best lines m his Newdi^ate poem He paid 
many visits to Scottish country-houses, like Harden and 
Bowhill, Bothwell and Hamilton Palace, where he made 
fnends with Harriet, Lady Dallceith, the daughter of 
Tommy Townshend , with Frances, the young Lady 
Douglas, a sister of Lord Dalkeith and the stepdaughtei 
of Charles Townshend , and above all, with Lord Bute’s 
daughter. Lady Lomsa Stuart, who was to be to the 
end one of his closest aUies Scott had always m Lady 
Louisa’s phrase “an old-fashioned partiahty for a 
gentlewoman,” which was somethmg more than what 
Hogg described as his “ only foible a too strong 
leaning to the old aristocracy of the country ” Durmg 
these years, too, he was trying his prentice hand at 
letters — contributions to the newly founded Edinburgh 
Review, an edition of the metrical romance of Sir 
Tristram which he beheved to be the work of Thomas 
the Rhymer, and above all that coUectmg and editmg 
of folk ballads which took shape m the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border 

It IS uncommon for a great creative writer to develop 
out of an antiquary and an editor But it was Scott’s 
happy fate to find at the outset of his career piecisely 
the task which was needed for the nurture of his genius 
His memory was full of bad models, Augustan 3 ingles, 
faked Gothick diablerie and rococo sentiment, and from 
them he was dehvered by the Minstrelsy and restored 
to the ancient simplicities of earth. He came late to the 
busmess, for he was now twenty-eight Wordsworth, a 
year his senior, and Coleridge a year his junior, had 
already pubhshed their epoch-making Lyrical Ballads, 
At twenty-eight Byron and Shelley had written most of 
their best verse, and long before that age Keats had 
completed his immortal bequest, while Scott had nothing 
to diow but a few mdifferent lyncs and “ Germanised 
brats ” of artificial ballads The impulse which led to 
the Mvnstrelsy was historical and patriotic rather than 
poetic He wished to save the rehes of a fast-vanishing 
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world, and with them to preserve an authentic part of 1799-1803 
his country’s tradition In his own words 

By such efforts, feeble as they are, I may oontnbute some- 
thing to the history of my native country , the peouhar 
features of whose manners and character are daily melting and 
dissolving mto those of her sister and ally j4nd, trivial as 
may appear such an offermg to the Manes of a kmgdom, once 
proud and mdependent, I hang it upon her altar with a mixture 
of feelmgs which I shall not attempt to describe ^ 

In his wandenngs about the Border Scott had for 
years been coUectmg ballads, before it occurred to him 
that James Ballantyne at Kelso, with his neat fount of 
type, nught make a httle volume out of them His 
office as Sheriff brought him close to the heart of the 
most storied part of the countryside, and his collection 
grew apace Much depended upon local assistants and 
he was fortunate m findmg several of the best The 
ballads were not m books, and rarely even m broadsheets , 
they hngered m corners of memory among the country 
folk, with odd corruptions and imsunderstandmgs, and 
could only be ehcited by tact and patience 
The first of his colleagues was John Leyden, one of 
those prodigies of leammg and jeal m leammg which 
have often appeared among the Scottish peasantry A 
shepherd’s son from the Roxburghshire hills, he had no 
regular schooling, but, hydroptic with a sacred thirst,” 
he fought his way to Edmburgh Umversity, and at the 
age of nmeteen, says Lockhart, confounded the pro- 
fessors by his portentous attainments m most depart- 
ments of knowledge Big-boned, garrulous, violent, with 
great bodily strength and unflaggmg ardour, poetic, senti- 
mental and proud as Lucifer, he was a curious blend 
of the polymath and the Border reiver “ His first 
appearance,” Scott wrote, “ was somewhat appalling to 
persons of low ammal spirits ” ® He was proficient m 
many tongues, but declmed to learn genteel Enghsh, on 
the ground, as he said, that it would spoil his Scots. 

Richard Heber found him m Archibald Constable’s httle 
bookshop m the High Street, and mtroduced him to 

1 Introd oxsaa * Mtnburgh AnniM MegtsUr, 1811 
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1799-1803 Scott, to whom he became an mvaluable heutenant 
Leyden was a scholar, which Scott was not, and his 
austere conscience about texts had a salutary influence 
upon his colleague Moreover he saw the project on 
ampler hues and would have none of Ballantyne’s one- 
volume idea “Dash it, does Mr Scott mean another 
thm thing hke Goetz of Berlichingen ? I have more than 
that m my head myself , we shall turn out three or four 
such volumes at least ” He found mstructive parallels 
m other hteratuies, he delved among the broadsheets, 
and he tramped the Border on the quest for versions 
In 1803 Leyden went out as an assistant-suigeon to 
India, “ a distant and a deadly shore ” from which he 
was not to return But m the meantime Scott had 
discovered other helpers Penetratmg mto Yarrow from 
the mn at Clovenfords, he had found lodgmg at the farm 
of Blackhouse on the Douglas bum The farmer was a 
young man called WiUiam Laidlaw, who entered eagerly 
mto Scott’s quest, and called in to help him a ceitam 
James Hogg, once a shepherd of his father’s, but now 
herding at Ettrick House This Hogg came of interestmg 
stock, for there had been witches on the paternal side, 
and las maternal grandfather. Will o’ Pnawhope, was 
the last man on the Border who had spoken with the 
fames It was a promismg source for balladry, and the 
ballads were duly forthcommg — some veises of “ The 
Outlaw Murray,” and the whole of the sixty-hve stanzas 
of “ Auld Maitland,” taken down fiom his mother’s 
recitation In the summer of 1803 Laidlaw guided Scott 
by the Loch o’ the Lowes over the hills to Ettrick, and 
the latter had his first meeting with Hogg. “ Jamie the 
Poeter ” was sent for to jom the visitors at Eamsaycleuch, 
and Scott beheld a young man of his own age, burly, 
brawny, blue-eyed and red-headed, who was m no way 
abashed by the presence of the Sheriff. They had an 
evemng of conviviahty and anecdotage, and the next 
day Scott and Laidlaw visited Hogg’s mother She 
proved to be a formidable old woman, who mticized 
with vigour and pomt the first volume of the MimireUy 
which had just appeared “ There was never sme o’ my 
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sangs prentit till ye prentii them yoursel’, and ye have 
spoilt them awthegither They were made for smgm’ 
and no’ for readm’, but ye have broken the charm now, 
an’ they’ll never be simg mair ” But she was clear as 
to the frovename of her songs, notably “ Auld Maitland,” 
about which Scott and Leyden had been suspicious “ My 
brother and me learned it and many mae frae auld 
Andrew Moor, and he learned it frae auld Baby Metthn, 
who was housekeeper to the first laird o’ Tushielaw 
She was said to have been anither than a gude ane ” ^ 
So came together two men who were destmed to 
many years of acquaintanceship and — ^mtermittently — 
of friendship Hogg on one side was the essential 
peasant, with all a peasant’s hard shrewdness and sus- 
picion, but without the good-breeding which is common 
m that class on the Border He was as imcouth a figure 
as Leyden, but lacked Leyden’s mnate gentihty He 
took more for granted than most men, and as a rule 
managed to carry it off. Unlike Bums he was almost 
wholly uneducated, and his self -tuition never gave him 
any real mental disciphne He was clever enough to 
see that he must adopt character parts and play with a 
heavy “ make up,” and the result was the Shepherd of 
the Nodes Ambrostance and the “ Boar of the Forest ” 
He was without dehcate perceptions or the finer kmd of 
pride , yet he was a warm-hearted, engagmg bemg, with 
a magc^cent zest for life By presummg much he 
attamed to a good deal As has been well said, “ the 
stony social wall agamst which Burns so often and so 
bloodily battered his proud head simply did not exist 
for his brother of Ettrick , and what the one preached 
defiantly m song and speech the other innocently 
practised ” ® Of his talent there is no question If, m 
Scott’s words a “ vile sixpenny planet ” presided at his 
birth, so also did the dancmg star under which Beatrice 
was bom He was, as he himseh claimed, the poet of 

^ IJliere are two versions of the meeting m Ettnok — ^Hogg’s m Dom Manners, 
and LaidJaw’s in the “Abbotsford Notanda** appended to R Chambers’ 
Ltfeof 8c(M (mi) 

® C&rswell^ 8%r Walter A Four ^art Stud^ %n B%ogra'j^'hy, 175 — ^the most 
acute study of Hogg which I have seen 
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1802-3 Fairyland, a remote diaphanous fairyland where few can 
dispute his title, he had gifts of popular song and 
produced the best m that hne smce Burns ; he had the 
true ballad sense, and could recapture the spirit of the 
Middle Ages with its shivermg jollity and scoffing 
creduhty For the purpose of the Minstrelsy no mflu 
could have been better fitted 
The first two volumes, prmted by James Ballantyne 
at Kelso, and bearmg the London imprmt of Cadell and 
Davies, were pubhshed m 1803 The second edition 
and the third volume, which appeared a year later, were 
issued by Longman, Hurst and Co It met with an 
immediate success, and was reprmted seveial times 
during the foUowmg decade The mtroduction and 
notes, which a contemporary reviewer declared to hold 
matenal for a hundred romances, reveal how deeply 
Scott had read himself mto the hterature and life of the 
Border The prehmmary essay, though much of it 
would now be regarded as unhistorical, gives a brilhant 
panorama of Border history and a sympathetic study of 
the origins of the ballad This editorial work was an 
admirable trammg for the poet, and still more for the 
prose writer 

The Minstrelsy is a milestone both m Scott’s hfe and 
m the story of Scottish letters Motherwell, who looked 
upon it with a cntical eye, estimated that it gave to the 
world not less than forty-three pieces never before 
accessible — among them that marvel of the half -world of 
dreams, “ The Wife of Usher’s Well ” and some of the 
best ndmg ballads hke “Johnny Armstrong’s Good- 
night” and “Jamie Telfer” Without Scott these 
thmgs might have survived, but only m shapeless 
fragments. Moreover, he has given us versions of many 
others, prepared by one who was himself a poet, and these 
versions remam to-day the standard text Scott was 
modest about the performance. “ I have contrived,” he 
^ote to a friend, “to turn a very slender portion of 
hterary talent to account by a poetical record of the 
antiqmties of the Border.” That was his purpose rather 
than a scholarly edition of different texts, and he there- 
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fore not unnaturally included in the volumes modem 1802-3 
imitations, based on authentic legends, by himself and 
Leyden 

His handlmg of his material has been often cnticized 
With Leyden’s eye on hun, he was more careful with his 
texts than Bishop Percy had been, and his work passed 
the scmtmy of the austere Ritson But he had neither 
the scholar’s conscience nor the scholar’s apparatus of a 
modem editor like Professor Child of Harvard The 
question of ballad origms is one of the most mtncate of 
hterary problems, and it is easy to be over-dogmatic 
The wandering violers of gemus, who, as I beheve, 
sometime m the sixteenth century made the greatest 
of the ballads, left no manuscripts, and the folk memory 
plays odd tricks, now adapting hues to secure a local 
pomt, now boldly amendmg that of which the first 
meanmg has been lost Scott was reasonably conscien- 
tious, but his primary aim was to achieve a standard 
text — a hterary not a scientific purpose, and he 
avowedly made up a text out of a variety of copies 
Such has been the method of popular editors smce 
literature began But it seems clear that he never 
attempted to palm off a piece of his own manufacture 
as an old ballad, and that, with rare exceptions, he 
confined his emendations to makmg sense out of non- 
sense. Now and then, as m “ Jamie Telfer ” where he 
had no text to work from, he mterpolated a good deal, 
very much to the ballad’s advantage, and m “ Kmmont 
Wilhe,” where he had only a few half-forgotten hues, 
he produced what is substantially a work of his own 
For the rest he was a skilful, and, up to his hghts, a 
faithful editor of authentic ancient material ^ 

The task played a major part m the direction of his 
gemus Constant famihanty with the noble bareness of 
the ballads did much to purify his taste, and to weaken— 


^ The subieot has been exhaustively discussed bv Mr T P Henderson in Ins 
edition of the MwMrdsy (1892) and by Child in his great collection of tellads 
(1882 1808) The case against Soott’s conscientiousness wiU he louna m Oolonel 
Elliot’s F^her Essays on JSorder Bdllada (1910), which w a^ered— to my 
mind conclusively — ^by Andrew Lang’s Svt W Bcott and the Border Minstrelsy 
( 1010 ) 
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1802-3 unfortxmately it did not wholly destroy — ^the dominance 
of the bad models of his youth It was an education m 
directness, m economy of speech at moments of high 
drama, m the simplicities of great passion Wordsworth 
writes the story of Helen of Kirkconnell, and achieves 
this masterpiece of the falsetto — 

Proud Gordon, maddened by the thoughts 
That through his brain were travelhng, 

Bushed forth, and at the heait of Bruce 
He launched a deadly javehn ' 

Pair Ellen saw it as it came 
And, startmg up to meet the same, 

Did with her body cover 
The youth, her chosen lover 

The ballad m the Mvnstrelsy runs 

I wish I were where Helen hes ^ 

Night and day on me she cries , 

And I am weary of the skies, 

For her sake that died for me 

The penultimate Ime is Scott’s own, not much trace 
here of Burger or Matt Lewis Take agam, this verse 
from “ Sir Patrick Spens ” — 

They hadna sail’d a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud, 

And gurly grew the sea 

Uie last couplet is almost certainly Scott’s And there 
is no doubt at all about his authorship of these stanzas 
from “ Kmmont Wilhe ” 

He has ta’en the table wi’ his hand, 

He garr’d the red wme spnng on hie — 

“ Now Christ’s curse on my head,” he said, 

“ But avenged on Lord Scrope I’ll be ! 

“ 0 xs my basnet a widow’s ourch ? 

Or my lance a warxd of the willow tree 1 
Or my arm a lady’s hly hand 
That an Enghsh lord should lightly me ? ” 

The versifier has become a poet. 
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The lord-heutenant of Selkirkshire was a finicking old 1804 
gentleman who had once been a lord of the Bedchamber, 
and was very particular about the fashion of his neck- 
cloths To his orderly soul it seemed wrong that the 
Sheriff should have no dwellmg m the Foiest, where 
he was bound by statute to reside for part of the year, 
but should hve m the environs of Edmburgh and behave 
more hke a cavalry officer than a Crown official He 
conveyed his views to Scott, and, after protest, Scott 
submitted In the sprmg of 1804 he was lookmg for a 
house on the Border Harden was suggested, but 
Borthwick water was a bad centre for county busmess, 
and he finally decided to take a lease of Ashestiel, the 
property of a cousm on his mother’s side, who was then 
m India It was a busy and eventful year for Scott 
He had to pack off his scapegrace brother Darnel to the 
West Indies, and, as a trustee, wmd up his uncle Robert 
Scott’s estate Rosebank near Kelso was left to him, 
which he sold profitably, and with his share of the residue 
he foimd himself richer by some £6000 In the late 
summer he left Lasswade (the Gandercleugh of the 
novels) and moved to Ashestiel — ^a fortunate young 
man, said the world, with an mcome of well over £1000, 
a son of three years and daughters of five and one, 
perfect bodily health, ^ comfortable httle mche at the 
Bar, and a nsing literary reputation 

The house, half-farm, half-manor, and very ancient 
m parts, stood on a steep bank which a strip of meadow- 
land separated from Tweed There was a httle farm 
attached, with fields of old pasture , the garden was a 
beautiful old-world place with green terraces and taU 
hoUy hedges It was reasonably convement for Edm- 
burgh and the county town , but it was also a sanctuary, 
for Tweed beneath it was unbndged and the only road 
was by a difficult ford, while it fulfilled the traditional 
desideratum of a Scots dwelbng, being seven miles from 
kuk and market The place was m the most haunted 
part of the Border. There the Tweed valley is as yet 
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1804 a motmtaiQ glen, for the river has some miles to go 
before it breaks from the hills at Yair mto the champaign 
of the lower strath Behmd it to the south hes a dark 
field of heathery moimtams, still clad at that period on 
the lower slopes with the wildwood of the old Ettnck 
Forest An easy pass leads to Yarrow, with Ettnck 
beyond it and Esk and Ewes, while to the north he Gala 
water and the vale of Leader Mmchmoor, across which 
Montrose fled after Phihphaugh, hangs hke a cloud m 
the west , the road upstream passes the tower of Elibank, 
the home of Scott’s ancestress Muckle Mou’d Meg, and 
leads by the httle Peeblesshire burghs to the pastoral 
lovelmess of Manor and Holms, the haunts of Merhn 
Sylvestns, and the wild moorland where Tweed has its 
sprmgs There were pleasant or curious neighbouis at 
hand — ^the Pringles at Yair, the Laidlaws (“ Laird 
Nippy ”) at the Peel, the Plummers at Sunderland Hall 
with its excellent hbiary, and, across the Yarrow bounds, 
the Buccleuchs at Bowhill, Wilhe Laidlaw at Blackhouse, 
and Scott’s new friend Mungo Park at the cottage of 
Foulshiels. Legend and ballad were linked to every 
field and bum, and the landscape most exquisitely 
conformed to its human associations, for that comer of 
Tweedside seems to me especially in tune with Border 
romance It is at once wild and habitable, the savagery 
of nature is tempered by a quality of gracious pastoral, 
and Tweed, with its pools and runs and gleaming 
shallows, has not lost its mountain magic 
But Scott could not buy Ashestiel, and he would not 
be content for long with a hired dwelhng He wanted 
a home of his own, which he could beautify at his pleasure 
and leave to his son He began to cast about for a 
permanent habitation, and his eyes fell on the httle 
estate of Broadmeadows, just across the hills at the 
pomt where Yarrow leaves its bare upper valley for the 
wooded gorge overhung by Newark’s “ birchen bower ” 
The place would be presently m the market, and the 
proceeds of the sale of Rosebank might be used to 
purchase it It is hard not to regret mat this project 
faded. Broadmeadows stood on a narrow shelf above 
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tlie stream, and no ambition could have made of it 1806 
anything but a modest country house , moreover Scott 
would not have been able to spend money on buying 
land, for he would have been surrounded, not by bonnet 
lauds very ready to sell, but by the mviolable domam 
of Buccleuch Perhaps it was not really the kmd of 
thing of which he dreamed his taste was always more 
for the broader champaign country which he had learned 
to love at Sandy Khowe and Kelso At any rate, as 
we shall see, his uncle Robert’s legacy was used for a 
very different purpose 

In his new home Scott found a refuge where he could 
turn from the common mterests of his busthng hfe to 
the serious cultivation of the Muses Which of the Nme 
was to be his chosen deity was not yet clear But from 
his work on the ballads one thing remamed over with 
which he proposed to try his fortune He moved mto 
Ashestiel m the early autumn, and about the same time 
sent to the prmters a poem of his own, which had proved 
to be too long for mclusion m the Minstrelsy He and 
his family spent New Year’s Day, 1805, on Tweedside, 
joumeymg thither m a snowstorm, preceded by “ a 
detachment of brandy and mmce-pies ” m case they 
were beleaguered by the weather In the following week 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel was given to the world 

It had been long simmering m his bram Some years 
before young Lady Dalkeith at BowhiU had asked him 
to write a ballad on the subject of a mysterious gobhn, 
called Gilpm Homer, whose domgs were a legend on the 
Border At Lasswade m 1802 he began his attempt to 
carry out the command, and, having a year or two before 
heard Sir John Stoddart recite Coleridge’s unpubhshed 
“Chnstabel” and bemg haunted by its rh^hm,^ he 
adopted m the openmg stanzas the same manner Erskme, 
to whom he read them, did not care for them, but they 
stuck m his memory and presently he changed his 
opmion and encouraged his friend to continue That 
autumn Scott finished the first canto, while he was laid 

1 See E H Colendge’s editaon of OhrMtabd (1907), 44 46, where the 
subject IS fully discussed 
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1806 up m Musselburgh lodgings owing to a kick from a 
trooper’s horse Next year he had several cantos to 
read to George Ellis under an oak m Wmdsor Forest, 
and in the autumn the Wordsworths heard four of the 
six durmg their visit to Lasswade “ paitly read and 
partly recited m an enthusiastic style of chant,” and 
were delighted by “ the novelty of the manner, the clear 
picturesque descnptions, and the easy flowing energy of 
much of the verse ” Scott had soon abandoned the 
“Chnstabel” music, and adopted the rapid octosyllables 
which were to be the staple of his nariative verse 
His purpose was consciously that of the Mmstrel In 
the first place he had written the poem at the command 
of the wife of one who would one day be the head of his 
clan, and this duty was never forgotten , compliments 
and allusions to the family of Buccleuch star the poem, 
and the fehcitous use of the old harper is a piece of pure 
feudal loyalty It is dedicated to Lord Dalkeith, and 
the beautiful close is at once a tribute to a great lady, 
and the confession of a dream then filhng his mmd (he 
was considermg the purchase of Broadmeadows) of a 
lettered life to be spent m the sacred places of chivalry 

But still 

When sumiaer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 

And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 

Wav’d the bluebells on Newark heath , 

When throstles sung m Hareheadshaw, 

And corn was green on Carterhaugh, 

And flourish’d broad Blackandro’s oak, 

The aged Harper’s soul awoke 
Then would he sing achievements high, 

And circumstance of chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would stay, 

Forgetful of the closmg day , 

And noble youths, the strain to hear, 

Forsook the hunting of the deer , 

And Yarrow, as he roll’d along, 

Bore burden to the Minstrel’s song 

Agtoj faithful to the oreed which he expressed in his 
review of Southey’s translation of Amadis of Gaul/' 
he held that a metrical romance should be episodic^ a 
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rhapsody — blinked together more tightly mdeed than the 1805 
old rhapsodies, smce it was meant to be read and not 
heard, but loose enough to permit the mclusion of wide 
variations of matter and manner He also claimed the 
mmstrel’s historical hcence The events of the Lay must 
have taken place about 1660 — ^not seventy years, but 
several centuries, after Michael Scott’s death , not m 
the age of faith, when people made their prayer to St 
Mary of the Cross, but m the first stress of the Reforma- 
tion, when the Church was topphng and three years 
earlier St Mary’s chapel had been burned 

The Lay, Scott told Wordsworth, “ has the ment of 
bemg written with heart and good wiU, and for no other 
reason than to discharge my mmd of the ideas which 
from infancy have rushed upon it ” That is its primary 
charm — ^it is the first and freshest of Scott’s poems, the 
one most directly sprimg from the memories of his youth 
That IS why, too, it is so hard to criticize for one who has 
had a similar upbrmgmg and has inherited the same 
loyalties Consideration of Scott as a poet must be 
reserved for a later chapter Here we are rather con- 
cerned with the Lay as an event m its author’s career 
He was modestly convmced that it would have some 
success, smce it was the ballad manner enlarged and 
adapted to a modem audience, and the ballad maimer 
had already its vogue • he thought that its horseman’s 
verse and atmosphere of high romance might be new 
things to a pubhc a httle weary of the decorous strams 
of the Augustans. It appeared at a fortunate time, for 
Cowper was the only popular poet, and he was not 
romantic Wordsworth and Colendge were not even 
names to the ordmary reader Bums was maccessible 
to most, £md the Popian style had suffered a sad declme 
Upon a world weary of the old measures Scott burst 
with a new melody, and to those once captured by the 
false glamour of Mrs Radchffe and Matt Lewis, and 
already sated, he brought authentic magic and endurmg 
romance. The blemishes of the Lay are there for a child 
to note. The mam plot is faulty and much of the 
workmanship is hasty and imperfect. There are relapses 
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1806 into Gothick, and Augustan banality, and insipid 

sweetness But it is full of noble things, fuller perhaps 
tlian any other of Scott’s poems— the version of “ Dies 
Ira,” the ballad of “ RosabeUe,” the ride of Wdham of 
Delorame, the muster of the moss-troopers , there aie 
moments of gnm ballad simphcity which he rarely 
achieved agam and out of resoundmg place names and 
family names he got the true Homeric speed and 
mystery 

With the Lay Scott became famous, no longer a con- 
noisseur esteemed by the elect, but the most popular 
poet of the day Fox and Pitt alike praised it, the 
latter making the shrewd comment that some of the 
effects were what he expected m pamtmg, but had not 
thought capable of bemg given by poetry Edition 
followed edition at handsome prices to an extent un- 
paralleled m the record of British poetry The critics 
were kmd, and Jeffrey m the Edmburgh Review was 
notably civil, though he did not satisfy Scott’s friends 
like Ellis and John Hookham Frere He complamed, 
oddly enough, that the poem lacked mcident, and he 
also considered the style parochial “Mr Scott,” he 
wrote (and it is one of the mspired folhes m the history 
of criticism),“ must either sacrifice his Border prejudices, 
or offend ius readers m other parts of the Empire ” 
Scott had £169, 6s m royalties from the first edition, 
and, when a second was called for, sold the copyright to 
Longmans for £500, receiving also £100 to buy a horse 

in 

About the begmnmg of the centuiy there was a sturrmg 
among the dry bones of the book-trade throughout the 
land It was part of a universal movement which had 
been going on for tike last decade, owing to a wider 
diffusion of ideas and a consequent impulse toward self- 
education; Napoleon m his youth, observing it as he 
observed aU thmgs, had toyed with the notion of be- 
coming a bookseller In 1^5 Edmburgh, already the 
centre of a vigorous idiomatic culture, was also becoming 
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celebrated for its activity m printing and pubhshing 1802 
People were reading more, buymg more books, cultiva- 
ting a taste for magazmes — a natural result of the 
tension of spirit produced by a great war 

This revival, so far as Scotland was concerned, was 
laigely due to a good-lookmg, full-faced lad, Arclubald 
Constable by name, who seventeen years before, at the 
age of fourteen, had come from the East Neuk of Fife 
to be an apprentice m Peter Hill’s bookshop m the 
High Street He saw the decrepit state of Edmburgh 
bookselhng, and set himself to reform it At twenty he 
married the daughter of a prosperous prmter and used 
her dowry to start busmess next year on his own account 
He was mspired by a passionate love of books and aU 
thmgs connected with them, and he had that rare com- 
bmation, the connoisseurship of the bibhophile and a 
sound hterary judgment Above all he was an excellent 
man of busmess, with an acute perception of the popular 
taste and its likely developments, and with the courage to 
back his fancy Presently the youth grew mto a hand- 
some, portly bemg with an impressive manner, popular 
for his generosity and good-fellowship, and generally 
respected for his busmess talents and patent success 
His foible was less pride, for he had that mplomatic skill 
which demands at least a pretence of modesty, than 
overweening ambition He was resolved to create a 
famous busmess and to be the Maecenas of his age , to 
build up a landed family, too, for he had the traditional 
Scots passion for acres, and the estate of Balmel m his 
native shire was to be its foundation 
He had the wit to see that the new readers he wished 
to cultivate were mostly hberal m pohtics, so his firm 
acquired a Whig atmosphere There was a young 
English clergyman m Edmburgh, Mr Sydney Smith, who 
had a plan for an enhghtened journal of opmion In 
1803 Constable took up the scheme, greatly enlarged it, 
and started the Ed/vnbw^ Retnew with the parson as 
editor Sydney Smith was soon succeeded by Francis 
Jeffrey, the most brilhant of the young lUummates of the 
Scots Bar, and the review sprang at once mto a wide 
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1805 popularity, with the editor and Brougham and Hornei 
as its chief contiibutors Scott was also mcluded, for the 
Ediiihurgh's politics at the st^irt were not extreme The 
review, m the pubhsher’s eyes, was less an enterprise 
embarked upon for its own sake than an advertisement 
on a grand scale for the house of Constable He was 
now, m the year 1805, by far the most commanding 
figure m the Scottish book world, and already a name 
of repute among London pubhshers He had been 
associated with Longmans m the pubhcation of the Lay, 
and had his eye on the Border Sheriff, three years his 
semor, who, hke himself, seemed both to know what the 
pubhc wanted and to be a pioneer m new paths 

Scott was not as yet bound to any publisher, but he 
had his favourite printer, James BaUantyne, the friend 
of his Kelso schooldays BaUantyne had none of Con- 
stable’s magnificence He was short, stout, bearded and 
pompous, a great bon mvant, a merry companion, a 
preposterous, endearmg creature, with one eyebrow 
droopmg and the other cocked to heaven He was faithful, 
affectionate, and scrupulously honest, and so far he had 
been as unsuccessful as other good-natured men In 
Kelso he was domg nothmg in his attorney’s practice, 
and not very much as the editor of the local paper But 
as a prmter he had genuine gifts, and, as we have seen, 
the Minstrelsy had been entrusted to him Scott did 
more for his fnend He had always a pecuhar tenderness 
for an old crony ; it seemed to him that Ballantyne’s 
talents as a prmter demanded a wider sphere, so he 
encouraged him to migrate to Edmburgh In the 
capital he might get a good deal of misceUaneous work 
— perhaps the prmtmg of some new journal, or a Scottish 
Annual Register, and he might also have a share m the 
production of law process-papers BaUantyne jumped 
at the idea, borrowed some hundreds from Scott for the 
move, and by the end of 1802 was estabhshed with his 
two presses m a dmgy httle shop at AbbeyhiU m the 
precmcts of Holyroodhouse, where the third volume of 
the Mmstrelsy was prmted 

At first things went weU Scott procured orders for 
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the new venture, mcludxng the printing of the Lay, and 1806 
Ballantyne transferred hunself to more commodious 
premises m the Canongate But with the enlargement of 
Ins busmess came the need for further capital, for neither 
of the pair seems to have understood that more money 
must be risked before bigger profits could be won The 
success of the Lay embarrassed the prmter and he apphed 
to Scott for another loan The request came at a moment 
when Scott had suddenly marched mto hteiary fame, 
and saw before him a career very different from that of 
an advocate m small practice He had come to sit very 
loose to that calhng, and was beginning to envisage the 
future in a new hght Ashestiel was mcreasmg his love 
for the life of a country gentleman, he had an assured 
mcome of somethmg over £1000 a year, and the prospect 
of soon obtaining a well-paid post as one of the Cleiks of 
the Supreme Court This would give him the necessary 
crutch, and literature would add a welcome staff ^ But 
why should he confine literature to the work of his own 
pen ‘i’ He had m his mmd poems which he meant to 
write, histones too, and a vast amount of editing But 
might he not also have a share m the commercial side, 
for he had always an eager mterest m affairs, and loved 
the atmosphere of them as much as Dr Johnson when he 
became Mi Thrale’s executor He had enough of his 
father m him to respect those engaged m the practical 
work of the world James Ballantyne’s busmess seemed 
to offer the chance of a hfetime Here was one who 
understood prmtmg and had already made a name for 
his work , he himself would feed the press with his own 
productions and those of his friends the habihties 
seemed triflmg, the profits a certamty So he gave up 
all thought of the purchase of Broadmeadows, and m 
the early months of 1805 used his uncle Bnbert’s legacy 
to buy a third share m Ballantyne’s firm The arrange- 
ment was kept profoundly confidential, only Erskme 
bemg in the secret 

On this matter much arrant nonsense has been written 
It has been condemned as somehow discreditable and 

^ Introd to 1830 
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1805 dishonest, incompatible with Scott’s position as a judge 
and a prospective Court official A hamster, it has been 
urged, should not be a partner m a secret commercial 
enterprise I can see no warrant for the view Before 
the modern development of joint-stock companies one 
of the commonest ways of mvestmg spare capital was 
by lendmg money to some enterprise and receiving m 
heu of mterest a certam share in the profits It was no 
more the custom to blazon such mvestments abroad than 
it IS the custom to-day for a man to broadcast his share 
holdmgs There was nothmg to be ashamed of m mvest- 
mg money m the prmting trade Books were the fashion, 
fine prmtmg was becommg the hobby of all cultivated 
men, and what hobby more smtable for a man of Scott’s 
tastes and position than this association with an old 
friend m a craft to which his mterest was deeply pledged ’ 
Had Scott remamed a lawyer and nothmg else, I cannot 
see how his association with the Ballantyne busmess 
could be criticized 

Criticism anses because he was a writer, and because 
he and his partner were the men they were The step he 
took m 1805 was not dishonourable, but it was rash and 
ill-advised Scott himself had a sound mstmct for 
busmess, when he had the time to give his mmd to it , 
but he could not, owmg to the conditions of his life, pay 
much attention to the prmtmg house m the Canongate 
The mere fact that the matter was kept secret excluded 
it from the atmosphere of common sense. It became a 
part of that inner world of his to which he was prone 
to letire, a magical device for eammg easy money, and 
his usual robust mtelhgence was never brought into play. 
Nor was Ballantyne the man to supplement his partner’s 
defects He was enthusiastic, excitable, a muddler m 
finance, mcapable of presentmg at any time an accurate 
statement of his assets and habihties Neither he nor 
Scott, as I have sard, realized that the more a busmess 
extends the more capital it needs, smce mcommgs have 
a way of lagging behmd outgomgs. He had no capital, 
except two prmtmg presses cumbered with debts, and 
as ms orders mcreased he must have recourse to his 
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partner, and to the banks Uncle Robert’s legacy was 1805 
boxmd to be only the first of the contributions from 
Ashestiel 

The venture was pecuharly dangerous for a man of 
letters Scott wanted grist for the Ballantjme Tmll, and 
therefore he was fertile m proposals to publishers for 
tasks to be undertaken by him and executed m the 
Canongate This was to mvolve him m much labonous 
hack-work, which was scarcely worthy of his gemus 
Moreover — and this is the one pomt on which a moral 
criticism IS perhaps justified — ^it obscured his judgment of 
commercial values, and, though he did not reahze it, put 
more than one pubhsher m a false position If Scott 
recommended a book, and Ballantyne prmted it, Scott 
had no habihty and he had a share of the prmtmg profits, 
but the publishers were unable, through their ignorance 
of the partnership, to discoimt the bias m his judgment. 
Lockhart has written on this pomt with fairness and 
reason — 

It IS an old saying, that wherever there is a secret there must 
be something wrong , and dearly did he pay the penalty for 
the mystery m which he had chosen to mvolve this transaction 
It was his* rule, from the beginning, that whatever he wrote 
or edited must be prmted at that press , and had he catered 
for it only as author and sole editor, aU had been well , but 
had the booksellers known his direct pecumary mterest m 
keepmg up and extendmg the operation of these types, they 
would have taken mto account his hvely imagmation and 
sangume temperament, as well as his taste and judgment, and 
considered, far more dehberately than they often did, his 
multifarious recommendations of new literary schemes, coupled 
though these were with some dun undertaking that, if the 
Ballantyne press were employed, his own hterary skill would 
bo at his friend’s disposal for the general supermtendence of 
the rmdertakmg On the other hand, Scott’s suggestions were, 
m many oases, perhaps m the majority of them, conveyed 
through Ballantyne, whose habitual deference to his opinion 
mduced bim to advocate them with enthusiastic zeal , and 
the prmter, who had thus pledged his personal authority for 
the merits of the proposed scheme, must have felt hii^self 
committed to the booksellers, and could hardly refuse with 
decency to take a certam share of the pecumary nsk, by 
allowing the time and method of his own payment to be 
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1806-14 regulated according to the employer’s convemence Hence, by 

degrees, was woven a web of entanglement from which neither 

Ballantyne noi his adviser had any means of escape ^ 

For the next nine yeais Scott led the hfe of a mi&cella- 
neous writer at its busiest He must feed the Canongate 
mill which was to brmg him fortune, and he must find 
scope for his eager mterest m books and the life of the 
past and a use for the store of varied knowledge which 
he had been accumulating since boyhood Many of his 
tasks must be dreary collar-work, but that did not deter 
one who m his father’s office had learned to toil at 
uncongemal labours , most must be obscure and anony- 
mous, but that rather pleased him Some of the best 
had preferred anonymity — Swift, for example, whose 
works he thought of editing, and who had scarcely 
acknowledged one of his books, and his old friend Hemy 
Mackenzie He had no special desire for hterary fame, 
and he had no delusions about his own talents A 
Border laird was his ideal rather than a distmguished 
man of letters, but a Border laird must have an agreeable 
hobby to fill his time and money to suppoit his digmty. 

His mmd turned first to those editions of the English 
classics which no gentleman’s library could be without. 
Literature was not yet an article of popular consumption 
— ^he himself was to assist m makmg it that — and the 
booksellers’ chief hope lay m the cabinets of lettered 
squires and the stately libraries of the great, which must 
have a quota of books to furmsh the spaces between the 
family portraits These books must be edited, and the 
name of the author of the Lay would well become a title- 
page Poetry, as he told Ellis a year or two later, was a 
scourgmg crop which should not be overdone, W editmg 
was to be likened to a “ good crop of turmps and peas, 
extremely useful for those whose circumstances do not 
adimt of their givmg their farm a summer fallow ” 

His first scheme, suggested to Constable, which merci- 
fully came to nothing, was for a complete edition of the 
British poets, ancient and modem, m at least a hundred 
tomes There was also a proposal to Longmans for a 

1 3X42. 
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corfus of the Enghsh chroniclers Finally Mr Miller of 1808 
Albemarle Street commissioned an edition of Dryden in 
eighteen volumes at fifty gumeas a volume Scott 
plunged with zest mto the task, lead widely, visited the 
English hbranes, employed a staff of amanuenses and 
copyists He would have nothing to do with an expur- 
gated text, which was Elhs’s suggestion “ I will not 
castrate John Dryden I would as soon castrate my own 
father, as I beheve Jupiter did of yore It is not 

passages of ludicrous mdelicacy that corrupt the manners 
of the people — ^it is the sonnets which a prurient gemus 
sings mrgtmbm pwnsqtte — ^it is the sentimental slang, 
half lewd, half methodistic, that debauches the under- 
standing The subject was after his own heart, for he 
had an mstinctive comprehension of the seventeenth 
century, and Dryden with his lobust mteUigence and 
magnificent ardour was the kmd of poet he was well able 
to understand Dryden was not a poet’s poet, any more 
than his editor , as Wordsworth complamed, “his is 
not a poetical genius ” The edition was pubhshed m 
Apnl 1808, and was well received, Hallam reviewmg it 
sympathetically m the Edinburgh Indeed it is an 
excellent piece of work, which Mr Samtsbury has called 
one of the best edited books m the language Scott 
proved himself an accurate, laborious and sagacious com- 
mentator, and his hfe of Dryden is at once good biography 
and good criticism There is an excellent passage on the 
respective values of the rapier and the bludgeon m satire, 
some acute comments on Dryden’s rehgious behefs, and 
on his character — “his mdelicacy was hke the forced 
impudence of a bashful man ” , Dryden’s prose is 
judiciously praised and his mtellectual limits (with which 
the editor sympathized) shrewdly defined — 

He IS often contented to leave the path of argument which 
must have conducted him to the foimtain of truth, and to 
resort with indolence or indifference to the leaky cisterns 
which had been hewn out by former cntics * 

Never is the editor’s style more spirited than when 
discussing Dryden’s hterary earnmgs 

1 Lockhart, II 77 * M%sc Prose Worhs, I 407 
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1809-14 The next mam venture m editmg, the Smft which 
took SIX years to complete, was less fortunate The price 
mdeed was nearly doubled — ^£1500 from Constable , but, 
though the Dean of St Patrick’s was one of Scott’s 
favourite authors, he did not start, as in the case of 
Dryden, with a sound knowledge of the times, and he 
had not the mterest m the mtrigues of Whig and Tory 
that he had m Commonwealth and Restoration and 
Revolution Moreover, to understand the mtricacies of 
Swift’s character required a sharper psychological insight 
than Scott possessed, and to assess the vutues of his 
style a more fastidious ear for prose rhythms Yet the 
prehmmary memoir is well worth readmg, for it is full 
of strong good sense, and sheds much hght on Scott’s 
own philosophy of hfe and letters In particular there 
IS a passage on the art of fiction, which is one of the few 
occasions when Scott theorizes on the hterary form in 
which he was to wm his chief successes ^ I quote two 
other extracts which illummate Scott’s own code Take 
this on mverted snobbery — 

The whim of pubhcly sending the prune mimster into the 
House of Commons to call out the first secretary of state, only 
to let him know that he would not dme with him if he dined 
late , the insistmg that a duke should make him the first visit 
merely because he was a duke — ^these, and other capnoious 
exertions of despotic authority over the usual customs of 
society, are unworthy of Swift’s good sense and penetration 
In a free country, the bamers of etiquette between the ranks 
of society are but frail and low, the regular gate is open, and 
the tax of admittance a trifle , and he who, out of mere wanton- 
ness, overleaps the fence, may be justly supposed not to have 
attained a philosophical mdifference to the circumstance of 
being bom in the excluded district * 

And this, which may be taken as the editor’s own rule 
of hfe — 

IVom the hfe of Swift, therefore, may be derived the 
important lesson, that, as no misfortunes should induce gemus 
to despair, no rank or fame, however elevated, should encourage 
it® possessor to presumption » 
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On the upper shelves of old hbranes we may still find 
handsome quartos and octavos, the fraits of the Ballan- 
tyne press, which contam Scott’s other editorial labours, 
for the Dryden and the Swift were only the larger fish m 
a great shoal There was Sir Ralph Sadleir’s State Papers 
m three volumes, and Somers’s Tracts m thirteen, the 
Memoirs of Sir Henry Slmgsby and of Captam Hodgson, 
of Captam Carleton and of Robert Cary, Earl of Mon- 
moutli, besides lesser antiquarian curiosa These things 
delighted Scott as an historian, and they provided work 
for James Ballantyne, but they did not pay the pubhshers 
There was even a vast edition of the British novehsts, 
projected by young Mr Murray, which fortunately had to 
be postponed It was all a colossal labour, undertaken 
partly from enthusiasm, partly for gam, and largely 
out of kmdness, for it gave Scott a chance of domg a 
good turn to less fortimate writers than himself “ I 
hke weU,” Constable once complamed, “Scott’s am bairns, 
but Heaven preserve me from those of his following * ” 
“ It was enough to tear me to pieces,” Scott once told 
Lockhart, “ but there was a wonderful exhilaration about 
it all , my blood was kept at fever-pitch — ^I felt as if I 
could have grappled with anything and everythmg , 
then, there was hardly one of my schemes that did not 
afford me the means of servmg some poor devil of a 
brother author There were always huge piles of material 
to be arranged, sifted, or mdexed — ^volumes of extracts 
to be transcribed — ^journeys to be made hither and 
thither, for ascertammg the httle facts and dates — ^m 
short, I could commonly keep half a dozen of the ragged 
regiment of Parnassus m tolerable ease ” lake coal- 
wagons linked to an engme, Lockhart suggested Scott 
laughed — “Yes, but there was a cursed lot of dung 
carts too 

Nor were books all There was a steady flow of con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh on topics as diverse as 
Spenser and cookery books, Ossian and Colonel Thorn- 
ton’s Sporting Tour Presently Scott began to find this 
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1808 cormexioii trying to his temper Jeffrey, the editoi, 
reviewed his work in a strain of high condescension, not 
free from acidity, and the pohtics of the review seemed 
to be becommg not Whiggish merely, but Jacobin The 
number which contamed the criticism of Marrmon con- 
tamed a paper on current politics which made the shrewd 
Mr Murray calculate that the alhance could not last, 
smce “ Walter Scott has feelmgs both as a gentleman 
and a Tory which these people have wounded ” An 
article on the Spanish situation, which we should describe 
to-day as “defeatist,” was the last straw, and Scott 
withdrew his subscription ^ In October 1808 Mr Murray 
arrived at Ashestiel with a proposal for a rival to the 
Edmbwigh, a Tory review to be called the Quarterly, 
with behmd it the old staff of the Anh-Jacohn, men hke 
Canning and Hookham IVere, and with Heber, Elhs and 
Southey as contributors Scott was offered and refused 
the editorship, which went to Wilham Gifford, but he 
gladly promised his support, and thereby began a long 
connexion with the new review, under both Gifford and 
Lockhart Some of his best essays appeared m its pages, 
for Scobt, like other men of letters, had to have some outlet 
for episodic work, causertes which were often the expan- 
sion of his table talk He was always a kmdly and 
courteous critic, and held himself aloof fiom the blu%eon- 
mg treatment of the “ Cockney school ” and the new 
Jacobmical poets, for he had m hterature a true spirit 
of freemasonry 

But the alliance with the Quarterly was to brmg him 
unhappily mto the rancours of the pohtical world Scott 
escaped the maleficent extension of these rancours into 
hterature, and never fell into the “ facetious and re- 
]oicmg Ignorance ” of the swashbucklers on both sides 
For, let it be remembered that the one was as bad as the 
other, and that the venom of the Quarterly towards 
Keats was paralleled by the savagery of the Edmburgh 
towards Wordsworth and Coleridge The brisk com- 

^ Soott fifUd Iiookla^rt b^beved the article to have been wntten by 
Brougham , but the author was Jeffrey himself Ooohburu, L^fe of 
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placency of Jeffrey, which made Wordsworth’s toe itch 1808 
for his hinder parts, ^ was bound sooner or later to 
revolt a man of Scott’s fundamental reverence and 
deep historic sense But m his alhance with the Edin- 
burgh!' s opponents he did moie than profess a different 
philosophy of life , he aligned himself defimtely as a 
pohtical partisan and acquired a party colour, which 
was, not altogether happily, to affect his career Pohtical 
views he had always had, but hitherto they had been 
confined to two simple loyalties — ^an affection for Bntam, 
which made him a furious opponent of aU that crippled 
her arms m the greatest war that she had ever fought, 
and a stiU deeper and more abidmg affection for Scotland 
To the illummati of the Edinburgh, as to the iLluminati 
m every age, such simple emotions were scarcely m- 
telhgible — ^they might be condescendingly approved, but 
could never be shared Lockhart has a tale of Scott 
walking back with Jeffrey from a discussion on some 
proposed Scottish legal change, when the latter tried to 
tieat the matter as a ]oke “ No, no,” Scott cried, “ ’tis 
no laughing matter Little by httle, whatever your 
wishes may be, you wiU destroy and undermine, imtil 
nothing of what makes Scotland shall remain ” And 
he turned away to hide his tears ® 

But now he had gone further, and had enhsted under 
the Tory flag, and, bemg a bom fighter, was certam to 
lay lustily about him A party aflMiation is doubtless 
a good thing for the ordinary citizen, but it is less good 
for one who, not bemg a pohtician, acquires from his 
temperament the pohtician’s restless combativeness It 
would have been well for his future peace if he had taken 
Lord Dalkeith’s advice — “ Talk not, thmk not, of 
Pohtics Go to the hiUs and converse with the Spirit of 
the Fell, or any spirit but the Spirit of Party, which is 
the fellest fiend that ever disturbed harmony and social 
pleasure ” ® 

Throughout his editorial and journalistic labouis 
the “ regiment of horse ” was still exercismg m his 

i P LB, 65 s Lockhart, H 110 ® Pam LOtera,!, 33 
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1808 head He was still in his dreams leading his troops by 
moonlight out of the burmng valley He wanted 
money to help his brother Thomas, and Constable offeied 
a thousand gumeas for a poem before he had seen a Ime 
of it The new work, unhke the Lay, had not its origm 
m the Border lore of his youth, for it was a concocted 
tale of chivalry, with an elaborate plot, culmmatmg in 
the great national tragedy of Flodden Its mspiration 
was the martial fervour which ran m Scott’s vems, the 
ardent patriotism with which the spectacle of the great 
events on the Contment filled his mind He put mto it 
also the friendships which had come to fill his life, and 
the mtroductory epistles to the cantos are a happy diary 
of his Border wandermgs and the sights and sounds of 
Ashestiel He enjoyed every moment of the writmg of 
it, and to the end of his life he used to recall happily 
places associated with its composition The speed of 
the verse is due to the fact that passages like the descrip- 
tion of Flodden were conceived while with his regiment 
on Portobello sands, or gallopmg among the hills between 
Tweed and Yarrow He made no parade of a high 
poetic purpose As it approached its close he wrote to 
Lady Louisa Stuaxt — “ Marmion is at this mstant 
gaspmg upon Flodden Field, and there I have been 
obhged to leave him for these few days m the death 
pangs I hope I shall find time enough this mommg to 
knock him on the head with two or three thumpmg 
stanzas ” 

A poem, thus conceived m delight, was bound to 
please Marrrmm was published m February 1808 and 
proceeded to race through editions. The critics were 
divided Wordsworth thought that Scott had achieved 
his end, but added “ That it is not the end which I 
should wish you to propose to yourself, you will be well 
aware, from what you know of my notions of composi- 
tion, both as to manner and matter ” Jeffrey m the 
Edvn^ufgh, curiously enough, chose to regard it as 
msufficiently Scottish m spint, and having “ throughout 
neglected Scottish feelings and Scottish character.” The 
rest of the review was a solemn warning that the romance 
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of chivalry was a bogus fashion which could not last 1810 
“ Fine ladies and gentlemen now talk of donjons, keeps, 
tabards, scutcheons, caps of mamtenance, portcullises, 
wimples, and I know not what beside , just as they did 
m the days of Dr Darwm’s popularity of gnomes, sylphs, 
oxygen, gossamer, polygyma, and polyandria That 
fashion, however, passed rapidly away, and Mr Scott 
should take care that a different sort of pedantry does 
not produce the same effects ” 

Jeffrey was attacking the genus without considering 
closely the particular example, for it is hard to find 
pedantry m Marmton Haltmg hues, ihetonc which 
misses its mark, machmery that creaks — of these there 
IS plenty The plot is roughly that of Ivanhoe, a common- 
place of romance But the virtue hes not m it, but in 
the speed of the journeys, the fire of the battle scenes, 
the many faithful and beautiful pictures of nature, the 
noble and disciplmed eloquence of the hnes on Nelson 
and Fox and Pitt It was the tonic which the nation 
needed m a dark tune to strengthen its heart, and 
if the critics were lukewarm the common reader was 
enchanted 

Next year Scott visited the Highlands, for he had long 
had it m mmd to produce a northern pendant to the 
Lay and Marrmon More scrupulous than most poets, 
he rode the course from the mouth of Loch Vennachar 
to Stirling Castle to make certam that his hero could do 
it m three hours At Buchanan he recited bits of his 
new poem to Lady Douglas and Lady Louisa Stuart, and 
m May 1810 it was given to the world imder a title 
remimscent of Arthurian legend. The Lady of the Lake 
No one of Scott’s poems was more eagerly awaited or 
more ardently received It made the Trossachs a classic 
country, to which the curious flocked m post-chaises It 
brought the Highlands, of which Scott knew next to 
nothmg, mside the comprehension of the Lowlands and 
of England So great was its verisimihtude that Border 
farmers argued hotly about the details of the stag-hunt, 
and so enthralhng its mterest that Adam Ferguson, 
fiervmg under Welhngton m the Penmsula with the 
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1810 “ Black Cuffs,” obtamed extra rations because of his 
reading of the poem aloud, and on one occasion read the 
battle scene to keep his company steady while under 
fire Such tributes are not paid to a pedantic muse 
The book marks the height of Scott’s popularity as 
a poet, for 20,000 copies were sold m a few months Foi 
once the critics were unanimous m their verdict, and 
Jeffrey m the Ed%nbv/rgh was as cordial as Ellis m the 
Quarterly The success was so extraordmary, Scott him- 
self wrote, “ as to mduce me for a moment to conclude 
that I had at last fixed a nail m the proverbially mconstant 
wheel of Fortune ” Re-read to-day, the poem has not 
lost its freshness There are perhaps too many Gothick 
echoes, to which a Celtic subject always made Scott 
prone, and there is much shpshod verse But it begms 
magically , everywhere there are lovely ghmpses of 
scene and weather , the stag-hunt, the dispatch of the 
fiery cross, the battle, the final “ recognition ” have still 
power to thnU hearts that have not forgotten their 
youth , and the mtercalated lyrics, like Blanche’s song, 
and the “ Coronach,” and “ Soldier, rest, thy warfaie 
o’er,” foreshadowed what the novels were to reveal, a 
Shakespearean gift of producmg httle snatches of music 
which fit mto their place with an exquisite and effortless 
aptness 


IV 

The Ashestiel years are the pleasantest to contemplate 
m Scott’s life If they were not the time of greatest 
achievement, and if they were not altogether unbroken 
by anxieties, they had the wide honzons and the 
fresh colours which come only once m a man’s career. 

He was fortunate to begm with to find a permanent 
post which reheved him of anxiety about the future 
Mr George Home of Wedderburn had been a Clerk of 
Session for more than thirty yeara and was very wilbng- 
to retire, on condition that he was allowed to retain his 
emoluments during his life Scott was nommated his 
successor, and his appomtment was ratified by the Whig 
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government winch came mto office on Pitt’s death So 1804-12 
after the spnng recess m 1806 he took up his duties, 
sittmg below the judges for from four to six hours daily 
durmg nearly six months of the year His fellow Clerks 
were mtimate friends, and the work kept hun m close 
touch with the Bar and Bench, and gave him a wonderful 
viewpomt from which to study that large section of 
humanity which goes to law It was — or would be, 
when Mr Home was gathered to his fathers — ^an ideal 
crutch for a man of letters 

His office not only provided a ritual for his days, but 
bound him to the We of the capital, and prevented him 
rusticatmg on the Border He contmued his volunteer 
service, and, while m Cumberland m the autumn of 
1805, was summoned north by a mistaken rumour that 
a French mvasion was immment, and rode a hundred 
miles m twenty-four hours to jom the muster at Dalkeith. 

He paid various visits to London, staying either with his 
fnends the Doumergues m Piccadilly or with Moiritt m 
Portland Place In London he was now something of a 
figure, met most of the great people m hterature and 
pohtics, was presented at the httle Court at Blackheath 
to Carohne, Prmcess of Wales, whom he found em- 
barrassingly flirtatious, and even dmed at Holland 
House He made many trips up and down Scotland, 
mcludmg a visit to the Western Isles m 1810, where he 
projected a poem which took shape later as The Lord of 
the Isles, and acquired a new store of Highland legends 
Once, after the pubhcation of The Lady of the Lake, he 
dreamed of a bolder journey, of “ takmg a peep at Lord 
Wellington and his merry men m Portugal ” , for his 
imagmation had been fired by the adventure of a civilian 
friend, who had been mixed up with the retreat to Torres 
Vedras, had stumbled on a Scottish regiment, and had 
served with it as a volunteer sharpshooter at Busaco 
For such an experience Scott would have given a year’s 
mcome But he had to content himself with wntmg 
patriotic prose and mJatant verse, and with drmkmg 
Lord Wellington’s health at the dmners of the Friday 
Club 
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1804-12 For more than six months of the year he was at 
Ashestiel and to Ashestiel came many friends It was 
not a large house, but any roof that sheltered Scott was 
elastic m its hospitality Thither came his Edmburgh 
legal colleagues, intimates hke Skene and Erskme and 
Morntt, pubhshers hke young Mr Murray, fellow book- 
men hke Southey and Heber, and a great clan of country 
neighbours No man was more popular than Scott m 
the Forest with gentle and simple ahke, and Laird Nippy 
next door at the Peel, an austere and parsimonious 
Presbyterian, became a regular attendant of a Sunday 
at the Sheriff’s readmgs from the Enghsh prayer-book 
Scott carried his guests far and wide over the Border — 
to Melrose and Dryburgh, to course hares on the steep 
green hills above St Mary’s Loch, and to the ehppings 
and lams of Yarrow and Ettnck As a host he had 
every virtue, and there is ample evidence that at his 
own table he was a famous story-teller, full of drollery 
and wild fun His recitations of poetry, too, were 
memorable, but, though his head was full of books, his 
talk was not often of hterature “ He edways mam- 
tamed the same estimate of it,” says Morntt, “ as 
subordmate and auxiliary to the purposes of life, and 
rather talked of men and events than of books and 
criticism” Even Hogg, who liked the sound of his 
own voice and was a severe judge of after-dinner tales, 
admits that he never heard him tell the same story 
twice 

Scott was now a man in early rmddle hie, strong m 
body, unshaken m health, keepmg down his inchnation 
to heavmess by hard exercise, with an overflowmg zest 
for both work and play At Lasswade he had been m the 
habit of writing and readmg late into the night, but, 
with his new accumulation of work, he reahzed ihat he 
must revise his ways, smce the midnight oil gave him 
headaches So at Ashestiel he rose at five, ht his own 
fire, if a fire were needed, and was at his desk in breeches 
and shooting jacket by six o’clock. There, with a dog 
at his feet, he worked till between mne and ten, when 
he breakfasted with his family. By then he had, m his 
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own phrase, “ broken the neck of the day’s work,” and 1804-12 
after another couple of hours he was free He was 
usually m the sad^e by one o’clock On a wet day he 
would work longer, so as to provide a reserve which he 
could draw upon when an expedition was planned which 
meant startmg after breakfast He answered every 
letter the day it arrived, and he kept his papers and 
books m perfect order, so that no tune was wasted On 
Sunday he read prayers m the parlour to his household 
and such neighbours as cared to attend , the horses 
were never taken out on that day, but, if fine, he and 
the family would picmc out of doors, and, if it ramed, 
he would tell them Bible stones 

There were now four children, Sophia, bom m 1799, 

Walter (whom the family called “ Gilnockie ”), bom m 
1801, Anne, bom m the beginnmg of 1803, and Charles, 
who was bom the day before the Christmas of 1805 
Scott was a great lover of the plam human child, such 
as were his own, for the young Scotts had none of the 
precocious brilhance of Marjorie Flenung ^ As soon 
as they could move about they became his companions, 
and were allowed to run m and out of his study as they 
pleased He disliked the idea of boardmg-schools, so 
the girls had a governess, while the boys went to the 
TTTgh School m Edmburgh, and at Ashestiel were tutored 
by their father, who yawned prodigiously over the Latm 
grammar He taught them old songs and tales, played 
with them, rode and walked with them, and let them sit 
up to supper as a reward of virtue — ^that close compamon- 
ship which IS the greatest formative force m childhood 
Above all he taught them his own cheerful stoicism 

There was one thing, however, on which he fixed his heart 
hardly less than the ancient Persians of the Cyropiedia , like 
them, next to love of truth, he held love of horsemanship for 
the prime point of education As soon as his eldest girl could 
sit a pony, she was made the regular attendant of his mountam 
ndes , and they all, as they attamed sufficient strength, had 
the hke advancement He taught them to th i n k nothing of 


1 See Dr John Brown’s Eorm Subseeivce, 3rd Senes 199, etc 
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1804-12 tumbles, and habituated them to his own reckless dehght m 
perilous fords and flooded streams , and they all imbibed in 
great perfection his passion for horses — as well, I may venture 
to add, as his deep reverence for the more important article 
of that Persian trammg “ Without courage,” he said, “ there 
cannot be truth, and without truth there can be no other 
virtue ” ^ 

In that household there was httle talk of modern 
books and none at all of the father’s work Apart from 
the fact that he did not regard his own poetry as of 
supreme merit, Scott had the good sense to see that an 
atmosphere of domestic admiration is bad for both 
admired and admirer James Ballantyne once asked 
Sophia what she thought of The Lady of the Lake, and 
hei answer was, “ Oh, I have not read it Papa says 
there’s nothmg so bad for young people as reading bad 
poetry ” Young Walter was dubbed the Lady of the 
Lake at the High School, and, not havmg heard of the 
work, assumed that he had been called a girl, and 
engaged m violent fisticuffs But the supreme instance 
of tliat mdifference to their father’s poetic fame which 
the father so notably shared is LocMiart’s tale of how 
the same boy was once cross-exammed by one of Scott’s 
colleagues m the Court as to why people made so much 
fuss about his father The child pondered for a httle 
and then answered gravely “ It’s commonly h%m that 
sees the hare sittmg ” 

Next to the children m the family circle came the 
dogs, the first of the retmue which attended Scott all 
his days There were a couple of greyhounds, Douglas 
and Percy, who leaped m and out of the open study 
wmdow, and were noted performers on the hill. Especially 
there was Camp, the buU-temer, to whom Scott always 
spoke as he would to a man, a wise old fellow as com- 
pared to the hghthearted grews Camp began to fail 
m 1808, and could no longer accompany his master’s 
pony, but waited on the hearth-rug to greet his home- 
commg The old dog died m Edmbur^h m the begmnmg 
of the following year and was buried m the httle garden 


^ Lookha.rfc» XX* 191 
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behind the house m Castle Street, while the whole 1804-12 
family stood m teais round the grave 

At Ashestiel, too, Scott laid the foundation of the clan 
of serving-men who played so large a part m his life 
One day m the Sel^k sheriff-court a poacher called 
Tom Purdie came up for trial, and escaped on some 
formahty Scott hked his looks, and took him mto his 
employ as shepherd, and presently Tom became the 
“ laird’s man,” factotum, guardian and affectionate 
tyrant — a famihar Scots relationship He was the most 
faithful of henchmen, and his manner was a kmd of 
gemal ferocity Years later, when Tom was fifty-seven, 

Scott drew what seems to be his portrait m Redgauntlet 
“ His brow was not much furrowed, and his jet-black 
hair was only grizzled, not whitened, by the advance of 
age Though rather undersized, he had very broad 
shoulders, was square made, thm-flanked, and apparently 
combmed m his frame muscular strength and activity 
A hard and harsh countenance, eyes far sunk under 
projecting eyebrows which were grizzled like his hare, a 
wide mouth furnished from ear to ear with a range of 
unimpaired teeth of uncommon whiteness, and of a size 
and breadth which might have become the jaws of an 
ogre ” Then there was Tom Purdie’s brother-m-law, 

Peter Mathieson, the coachman, who was a safer chario- 
teer m the rough fords of Tweed than his master Nor 
must the portly butler be omitted, John Macbeth, who 
regarded with disfavour tiiose guests who kept Scott 
up mto the small hours over rummers of toddy 

There was a httle farm at Ashestiel on which Scott 
tried his amateur’s hand at sheep When he first took 
the place, as he wrote to Elhs, “ long sheep and short 
sheep, and tups, and gunmers, and hogs, and dinmonts 
made a perfect sheepfold of my understandmg ” To 
begm with he had a notion of gettmg James Hogg to 
supermtend the busmess, which would have led to 
disaster, for Hogg, though he wrote a book on the 
diseases of sheep, was a muddler m practice Mrs Scott 
had a chicken-run, which was devastated by a formidable 
local breed of wild-cat His own noam mterest was 
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1804r-12 forestry, and at Ashestiel, though the land was only 
leased, he began those expernnents in planting which 
were later to clothe the Abbotsford braes Scott was 
never intended for a farmei, for, as he told Joanna 
BaiUie, it gave him no pleasure to see his turnips better 
than his neighbour’s, and he preferred his shearers to 
be happy rather than efficient All his employees were 
sportsmen — “my hmd shall kill a salmon, and my 
plough-boy find a hare sitting with any man m the 
Forest ” — ^and he would not have had it otherwise 

Sport, mdeed, was, apart from letters, the seiious 
busmess of Ashestiel Scott liked to be ten hours a day 
m the open air, shootmg, fi.shmg, coursmg and ridmg, 
a “ rattle-skuUed half-lawyer, half -sportsman,” as he 
called h im self In fishmg he was no great performer m 
the orthodox parts, but he loved to “ bum the water ” 
of an autumn night, when the sahnon were “ tummg 
up their sides like swme ” On such occasions he was 
as much m the river as out of it, and mdeed he seems to 
have had an extraordmary talent for falhng mto fords 
and pools and bogs and emergmg unharmed He was 
constantly wet, and rarely troubled to change, thereby 
sowmg the seeds of his later rheumatism He was 
noted for the boldness of his ndmg m a coimtryside of 
bold riders It was a common prophecy that some day 
he would be brought home with his feet foremost He 
rode horses which no one else could mount, and he was 
also an assiduous horse-master, lovmg the ritual of their 
management “ Mr Scott, that’s the maddest deil o’ a 
beast,” Hogg cried on one occasion “ Can ye no’ gar 
him tak’ a wee mair time He’s just out o’ ae lair 
intil another wi’ ye ” ^ 

In those happy days, quartermg the Border hills, 
mixmg freely with aU classes, sittmg as judge m the 
httle sheriff-court,® or m his seat below the Edmburgh 
Bench watchmg that panorama of the law which is a 
reflex of the panorama of life, Scott was ama Rsing stores 

^ Xhm Mammrs, 66 6 

* Sooptt made an exoelleut Shenfi, and ha decisions may Ibe studied m Chis 
holm’s Svr Waiter Bcoti as a Judge (1918) 
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of knowledge which needed for their outlet some thing 
greater than romantic lays. The novehst was m the 
makmg What was taken m by the eye was rununated 
upon m the long sessions of thought which fall to those 
who tramp the moors or watch by the riverside The 
creative imagmation was beginning its work “ WTule 
Tom marks out a dyke or a dram as I directed bun, my 
fancy may be running its am riggs m another world ” 


1804-12 



Chapteh V 

FAREWELL TO POESY 
(1810-1814) 

I 

1810 In the envoy to The Lady of the Lake, when the Mmstrel 
bids farewell to his harp, Iheie are these lines — 

Much have I owed thy strains on hfe’s long way. 

Through secret woes the world has never known, 

When on the weary night dawn’d weaner day 
And bitterer was the gnef devour’d alone 
That I o’erhve such woes, Enchantress * is thine own 

The reference is, of course, to his old love affair with 
WiUianama Stuart, but there may be other thmgs in- 
cluded, for Scott had many thorns in his bed of life 
One was his kmdred For as he advanced m the world 
his brothers declined 

Thomas, who had inherited the family busmess and 
had been his brother’s chief chent, so noosmanaged his 
affairs that he became msolvent He had been appomted 
the Edinburgh “ doer ” for the Abercom estate, and 
Scott, smce he had been one of his guarantors, was 
compelled to take a hand m cleanim up the mess, for 
which settlement, as we have seen. Constable’s advance 
on Mcmmon fell m opportunely Thomas, pendmg an 
arrangement with his creditors, was compelled to with- 
draw to the sanctuary of the Isle of Man, where Scott 
tried to persuade him to cultivate letters and to become 
one of Ine Q.mrt&rly’s contnbutors, Thomas, however, 
preferred to dabble m soldiermg, took a hand in raismg 
the new Manx Fusiliers, and iiltimately became pay- 
master of the 70th Regiment Presently his brotherly 
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kindness involved Scott in an unpleasant affair When 1810 
Thomas’s finances grew embarrassed, a subordmate post 
in the Court became vacant to which Scott had the 
right of presentation He promoted a veteran official, 
but gave his brother the smaller office thus vacated, 
worth about £250 a year The duties weie the merest 
routme, and could be performed, as they had often been 
in the past, by deputy, so Thomas m the Isle of Man 
could still be the nommal holder and draw the salary 
But, when the appomtment was made, a Commission 
of Judicature was at work, pruning some of the dead 
wood from the tree of Scots law, and it was certam that 
Thomas’s httle smecure would be one of the first to 
disappear. Sure enough the Commission recommoided 
it for abohtion, and assessed the compensation to the 
holder at £130 per annum This was a loss to the refugee 
Thomas, which Scott did his best to make up to him, 
but worse was to follow The biU, embodymg the 
Commission’s findmgs, came before the House of Loids 
m 1810, and two Whig peers, Lord Lauderdale and Loid 
Holland, attacked the proposed compensation as a 
flagrant Tory ] ob, argumg that Thomas had been appomted 
when the end of the office was foreseen, and that the 
Isle of Man was not the best place for performmg the 
work of an Edinburgh Court official The bill duly 
passed, but Scott was furious at the msult The thmg 
had been a job, no doubt, but such jobs were sanctioned 
by long custom, and he beheved that, m refusmg to 
appomt his brother to the better paid post, he had 
behaved with quixotic scrupulousness Lauderdale was 
a crazy Jacobm, but Holland should have known better, 
and he markedly cut the latter nobleman at a di nn er of 
the Friday Club 

The case of his youngest brother was a far deeper 
vexation Darnel Scott, havmg taken to evil courses, 
was shipped off to the West Indies But Jamaica proved 
no cure, he went downhiU m mmd and body, and during a 
negro rebellion on the plantation where he was employed 
he did not show the family courage He returned home 
with this stigma on his name, was taken mlo his mother’s 
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1809 house, and soon died Scott would not see hun , he 
called him his “ relative,” not his brother , he declined 
to go to his funeral or wear mourning for him In those 
high-flymg days he could forgive most faults, but not 
cowardice, and he felt that % the unhappy Dan the 
family scutcheon had been mdehbly stained It was 
almost the only case where Scott’s abundant charity 
failed bim The years were to bring him to a humaner 
mmd, and m The Fair Maid of Perth he attempted m his 
accoimt of Conachar the justification of a temporary 
coward, an expiation, he told Lockhart, to the manes 
of poor Dan “ I have now learned to have more tole- 
rance and compassion than I had m those days ” 

But the sore which never ceased to gaU the steed was 
the long-drawn bickering with his publishers, and all 
that it mvolved We have seen his quarrel with Con- 
stable over the Edinburgh, but there was more than 
pohtics m the disagreement Constable was weU enough 
m his way — he was a shrewd man with some pretensions 
to manners, but he had a partner whom Scott could not 
abide This was one Alexander Gibson Hunter, an Angus 
laird who had a good head for figures and a rough tongue, 
and who seemed to Scott to reduce every question to a 
matter of pounds and pence Hunter was undoubtedly 
impetuous and plam-spoken, and bad the msensitiveness 
of a gross eater and drmker , but his letters reveal him 
as a man of education and judgment, and somethmg 
very far from the mere parsimomous tradesman ^ 
When Scott showed a tendency to dally with John 
Murray, Hunter demanded, not imnaturaUy, that he 
should first fimsh his Swift, for which Constable had 
paid so monstrous a price® The consequence was a 
complete estrangement The oak, m Constable’s phrase, 
considered that it could now support itself Scott was 
determined to cut the comb of a firm which had wounded 
his feehngs and talked to him like a huckster He was 
not content to be his own prmter, but with the assistance 

^ See hxs letters in A OomtahU^ 1 

^ tinder the contract the book should have been ready for pubhcation by 
CJhnstmaa ISIO , it was not published till X8I4 
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of John Murray and his London friends he would be his 1809 
own pubhshei 

Now James Ballantyne had a younger brother, John 
by name, who had begun life m his father’s shop, had 
spent some time m busmess m London, had returned to 
the Kelso counter where he had not prospered, and was 
now chief clerk m the Canongate prmtmg-house John 
was a small vivacious creature, as lean as his brother 
was plump, with the large meltmg eyes and the nervous 
hilarity of the consumptive He was a wag and a mimic, 
could smg an excellent song — ^the “ Cobbler of Kelso ” 
was his masterpiece — Gloved all forms of sport, and had 
a taste for raffish dandyism He had not much educa- 
tion, but he was full of ideas, usually bad ones , and a 
smattermg of banking knowledge which he had picked 
up, made him pose as the complete financiei It would 
be hard to imagme a more dangerous busmess ally, 
but Scott, m his fit of pique, resolved to set up the 
two brothers m a pubhshing busmess that should 
rival Constable’s In July 1809 the firm of John 
Ballantyne and Co , pubhshers, opened m Hanover 
Street Scott contributed one half of the capital and 
advanced the money for the fourth, which was John’s 
portion 

The venture is hard to defend on any ground of 
common sense It was imdertaken m a not very justifiable 
fit of temper Constable had not behaved ill , mdeed 
to the end of his life his behaviour to Scott was con- 
sistently generous and loyal He was not responsible 
for the views of his Edinburgh contributors, and, even 
if he had been, the offence was amply avenged by the 
setting up of the new Quarterly No doubt his partner 
was tactless, but Hunter’s bad temper had some justifica- 
tion, and his warnmg to Scott agamst making his name 
too cheap was timely and wise The truth is that Scott 
had no real affection for Constable, though he respected 
his abfiities The “ Emperor ” was not the kmd of man 
who appealed to him He did not regard hun as an equal 
m birth and education, moving on the same plane as 
Erskme and Clerk and Morritt Nor could he patronize 

G 
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1809 Tnm as lie patromzed James the pliimp and John the 
lean, for whom he had the pet names of “ Aldiboronti- 
phoscophormo ” and “ Rigdumfunmdos ” He could 
work comfortably with only two types of man — ^his 
mdubitable equals and those upon whom he could 
condescend Constable he did not regard as an equal, 
and Constable would not allow himself to be patronized 
Scott loved “ characters,” and the Ballantynes were 
such, which Constable emphatically was not , he was 
the ambitious, four-square, normal, middle-class mer- 
chant, whose value m his calmer moments Scott wilhngly 
recogmzed But now he was not cahn “ Convince my 
understandmg,” he once wrote, “ and I am perfectly 
docile , stir my passions by coldness or affronts and the 
devd would not drive me born my purpose ” He 
beheved that he had had coldness from Constable and 
affronts from Hunter 

On the busmess side the enterprise was a wild folly 
The prmtmg concern had been more or less limited m its 
hability James Ballantyne might be compelled now 
and then to await the booksellers’ convemence m the 
settlement of an account, but the pnntmg-house worked 
for orders and knew withm reasonable Ixmits its com- 
nutments But this safeguard disappeared once it 
became also a pubhshmg house It had now to under- 
take habihties to authors, to paper-makers and bmders, 
and to its own prmtmg-house, and it had to meet them 
from the pubhc sale of its productions No more firm 
orders for the presses from the pubhshers, for it was its 
own publisher In the case of unsuccessful books it 
would be left with a load of stock. A consistently 
successful hst would mvolve the frequent raismg of fresh 
capital, smce the profits, being belated m their realiza- 
tion, would not suffice , an unsuccessful hst would load 
it with debt. Scott embarked m it the greater part of 
his recent hterary earnings, but as the firm extended its 
operations, however successful these might be, more 
capital would be needed. If it had many failures there 
would be habihties and no profits to meet them, and that 
meant recourse to Scott himself, and to the crazy system 
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of bills and counter bills then in vogue among the 1810 
Scottish banks 

But, as a matter of plam fact the firm could not 
succeed, because no one of the partners understood the 
craft of publishing James BaUantyne was first and last 
a prmter, he had a prmter’s taste m types and some 
hterary judgment, but no understanding of finance , 

John was a wiU-o’-the-wisp, light-headed and irre- 
sponsible, whose chief talent lay m the dubious game 
of obtammg credit Neither had any notion of the 
rudiments of sound trading Scott could not oversee 
the details, but he beheved that he had an mstmct for 
what the public wanted — ^tiue enough, but he needed 
Constable’s good sense to make that mstmct marketable 
He was apt to assume that because his own wntmgs 
mterested the multitude, aU that mterested himself 
would also mfalhbly attract other people Moreover 
he had his ragged regiment of Parnassus to provide 
for So he planted upon the new firm a history of the 
Culdees which no one could read, and an edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher by an impecumous and dis- 
traught German, of whom Constable had very properly 
fought shy 

The new firm started with a good connexion among 
the London booksellers, and especially with John Murray 
It pubhshed The Lady of the Lake, a profitable venture 
But before the end of 1810 the busmess was becommg 
embarrassed, and the two yearly volumes of the new 
Edinburgh Ammal Register were beyond the capacity of 
the pubhc to absorb John BaUantyne was an adept at 
the VICIOUS practice by which two firms, whose personnel 
and assets were the same, could obtam credit by backing 
each other’s bills But there were limits to this device, 
and Scott’s hfe was constantly harassed by demands 
for a few hundreds here and a few hundreds there to tide 
over an awkward moment He found himself becommg 
the milch-cow of a firm from which he could never obtam 
a balance-sheet or a plam statement of profit and loss 
But his affection for the partners prevented his imtation 
resulting m any practical reform John’s meltmg eye 
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and James’s snuffy optmusm always mduced him to 
postpone the day of account-takmg 

Yet he was profoundly uneasy, and the dread of what 
might be the true state of the Hanover Street ledgers 
came between him and his comfort The legal side of 
his work too, promised difficulties, for he foresaw and 
dishked certam immment judicial innovations By 
November 1810 the exhilaration caused by the success 
of The Lady of the Lake had died away and he was 
seriously contemplatmg a complete change of hfe He 
toyed with the notion of becommg a high Indian official 
To his brother Thomas he wrote “ I have no objection 
to tell you m confidence that, were Dundas (Lord Mel- 
ville) to go out as Governor-General to India and were 
he wiUmg to take me wuth him m a good situation, I 
would not hesitate to pitch the Court of Session and the 
booksellers to the De^, and try my fortune m another 
climate ” He was not yet forty, stiU young enough to 
puU up his roots, and he may have dreamed of a taste 
of that life of action for which he had always hankered, 
and the possibihty of returmng m a few years with a 
fortune which would enable him to hve as he desired 
for the rest of his days 

But m the summer of the following year Lord Melville 
died, and the Indian project had, perforce, to be for- 
gotten Scott was a careful busmess man, as the keepmg 
of his own private accoimts shows, but he had a curious 
shrmkmg from cross-examining his partners, partly 
perhaps because he had provided nearly all the capital 
and regarded them as his dependents and retamers. 
Towards retamers he could not behave otherwise than 
royally And yet he was virtually the sole partner and 
the sole capitalist m both the prmtmg and the pubhshmg 
busmesses, James and John were men of straw, and 
disaster would fall wholly on his shoulders Strange 
that such a man with such a sword hangmg over him 
||td not attempt to envisage the truth The firm paid 
Mway m dividends every penny it earned and was con- 
[^uently without adequate capital and without reserves, 
i^rofits, often delusive profits, were drawn out and spent 
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as soon as they accrued “ The large sums received,” 18 H 
James Ballantyne confessed, “ never formed an addition 
to stock In fact they were all expended by the partners, 
who, bemg then young and sangume men, not un- 
wiUmgly adopted my brother John’s sangume results ” 
Meantime Scott must earn money and do more than 
toil at his edition of Smft In 1811 he published The 
V%s%on of Don Roderick, an exercise m the Spenserian 
stanza, the profits of which went to the rehef of the 
sufferers from Massena’s campaign m Portugal He had 
another poem m his head on an Enghsh subject, which 
he believed would please Already in 1810 he had 
written a few prose chapters m a new vem — an attempt 
at a novel, but James Ballantyne had received them 
tepidly and they had been laid aside But during the 
course of the year 1811 he began to see more light m 
his future A superannuation scheme had been mtro- 
duced mto the Scottish Courts, which meant that the 
emoluments of his Clerkship of Session would soon be 
his own, and that from the first day of 1812 he would 
have an ofl&cial salary of £1800 a year. All his own 
fortune and past earmngs were m the Ballantyne firm, 
but with his sheriffdom and his wife’s mcome he could 
now count on a certam £2000 a year — a very substantial 
revenue m those days for a country gentleman More- 
over, even if there were no prmtmg or pubhshing profits, 
he could reckon on makmg at least a thousand a year by 
his pen The skies cleared for him, his spirits rose, and 
he could turn his mmd to what had long been a darling 
scheme The lease of Ashestiel was nearly up ; he would 
purchase a small lairdship and build, him self a house 
His thoughts turned to the wider part of the Tweed 
valley, the opening of that champaign country which 
had always been his dream On the road between 
Melrose and Selkirk, overlookmg Tweed a httle above 
where it receives the Gala, was the site of the last clan 
battle m Border history, that fought m 1526 between 
the Kerrs and the Scotts The spot, too, was m the 
heart of the world of fairy legend There was a httle 
farm there of about a hundred acres, called Cartley Hole, 
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1812 belonging to Dr Douglas, the nunister of Galashiels The 
buildings were poor, and the land consisted of a bit of 
marshy haugh, some rough hill pastures, and a sohtary 
plantation of ragged firs It looked out upon low moorish 
uplands and was without obvious pictmesqueness, except 
for the noble streams of Tweed at its door But it was 
a place which could be “ made,” and Scott had always 
m him much of the pioneer He paid an astonishmg 
price for it, no less than £4000, and to meet the 
purchase he borrowed £2000 from his elder brother John, 
and £2000 from the Ballantjme firm on the security of a 
poem of which he had not yet written a Ime This last 
was a fateful step For the first time he put Pegasus 
between the shafts, and coimted upon hterature to meet 
the normal expenses of his life 

His ambition was modest He wanted no more than 
a country cottage to comply with his obligations as 
Sheriff, where he could spend the vacations, potter about 
with a httle forestry, and entertam an occasional friend , 
a second Ashestiel, but his very own He wrote to 
Joanna BaiUie “ My present mtention is to have only 
two spare bedrooms, with dressmg-rooms, each of whidb 
wiU have at a pmch a couch bed , but I cannot rehnquish 
my Border prmciple of accommodatmg all the cousms 
and dummastles, who will rather sleep on chairs, and on 
the flooi, and m the hay-loft, than be absent when folks 
are gathered together , and truly I thmk Ashestiel was 
very hke the tent of Panbanou, m the Arabian Nights, 
that smted ahke all numbers of company equally , ten 
people fill it at any time, and I remember its lodgmg 
thirty-two without any complaint ” ^ 

An architect was engaged, masons were set to work, 
and m London Scott’s fnend Daniel Terry, the actor, 
busied himself m buying “ auld kmcknackets ” for the 
new cottage It was to be called Abbotsford, since there 
was a ford m Tweed below it, and the land had once 
b^onged to Melrose Abbey. One day in the end of May 
1812, Scott left Ashestiel, with many a long look behmd 
him, and took up his quarters m what had been the 

^ Lockbart, II 361 
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farmhouse of Cartley Hole amid the dm and dust of the 1812 
new building A letter to Lady Alvanley describes the 
“ flitting ” 

The neighboTirs have been much dehghted with the procession 
of my furmture, m which old swords, bows, targets and lances 
made a very conspicuous show A family of turkeys was 
accommodated withm the helmet of some preux di&odher of 
ancient Border fame , and the very cows, for aught I know, 
were bearing baimers and muskets I assure your ladyship 
that this caravan, attended by a dozen of ragged rosy peasant 
children, carrymg fishmg-rods and spears, and leading poneys, 
greyhounds and spaniels, would, as it crossed the Tweed, have 
furnished no bad subject for the pencil, and really remmded 
me of one of the g3Tpsy groups of Callot upon their march ^ 


II 

The new home, thus hght-heartedly entered, was not 
at first to be a domain of peace The summer of 1812 
was a busy season Scott spent every week-end and all 
the vacations at Abbotsford, where he was out most of 
the day supermtendmg his new plantations of oaks and 
Spanish chestnuts, and strmgmg verses which he wrote 
down when he got to his desk That desk stood m a 
comer of the single hvmg-room of the old farm, which 
had to serve for drawing-room, dmmg-room, school-room 
and study “ As for the house and the poem, there are 
twelve masons hammermg at the one, and one poor 
noddle at the other ” The poem was Rokehy, whi<m he 
had begun at Ashestiel, a romance of Cavaher and 
Roundhead which, bemg laid m an Enghsh scene, 
would, he hoped, attract a wider pubhc than the Scots 
pieces He devoted especial care to its composition, for 
ius financial future seemed to depend upon its success 
He had written to his fnend Morntt, the squire of Rokeby , 
for books and information “ Pray help me m this — ^by 
truth, or fiction, or tradition — ^I care not which, if it 
be picturesque ” He destroyed his draft of the first 
canto, because he felt that he had corrected all the 
spirit out of it. la the autumn he and his wife visited 

^ Lockhart, III 3 
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1812 Teesdale to revive his memories, and he took immense 
pams with the local details He made notes of the 
flowers m the Bngnall quarries, and, when Morritt 
protested agamst such scrupulosity, made the re- 
markable answer — 

That in nature herself no two scenes were exactly alike, and 
that whoever copied truly what was before his eyes, would 
possess the same variety m his description, and exhibit 
apparently an imagination as boundless as the range of nature 
in the scenes he recorded , whereas, whoever trusted to 
imagmation, would find his own mind circumscribed and con 
tracted to a few favounte images, and the repetition of these 
would sooner or later produce that very monotony and barren 
ness which had always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands 
of any but the patient worshippers of truth Besides which 
local names and peculianties make a fictitious story look so 
much better m the face ^ 

These novel sohcitudes show how much Scott felt to be 
at stake m the new poem 

But the success, aesthetic and commercial, of Rokeby, 
which was pubhshed m the last days of 1812, was not 
“ answerable to the honesty and simphcity of the 
design ” The story limped , the elaborate landscape 
did not dehght and convmce as the less studied Border 
and Highland scenes had delighted , the poet seemed 
to have left his <pva-i^oos ata behind him Momtt 
thought it the best of the poems, but the world did not 
endorse his view Scott himself called it a “ pseudo- 
romance of pseudo-chivalry,” and we need not cavil at 
the description Yet it had many fine thmgs, some of 
them new and imexpected Its lyrics “ Bngnall Banks ” 
and “ AUen-a-dale ” and “ A weary lot is thme, fair 
maid,” were the best he had yet written, and to the 
discerning it was clear that a man who could create 
a character like Bertram — whom Swmbume pro- 
nounced “ a figure ahve to the very finger tips ”— had 
all the novehst’s gifts Lockhart has said with justice 
that the substance of Rokeby would have made a great 
pwnse romance. But as a poem it was a comparative 
laihire; There were profits mdeed, and the Ballantyne 

1 Lockhart, IK 16 
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firm was recouped for its advance, but the profits were 1813 
not on the old scale Others had stolen the seed and were 
growing the flower, and the pubhc ear was gettmg a 
httle duUed to his octosyllables Durmg the composi- 
tion of Rokehy Scott had amused himself by scribbling 
another poem. The Bndal of Tnermazn, which was 
pubhshed anonymously m March 1813, as a piece of 
mystification He wanted it to be attributed to Erskme, 
but only George Elhs m the Quarterly was deceived, and 
presently it was issued under Scott’s name It is a 
curious production, a blend of Tom Moore and himself 
m his mmor vem, but it contams eight of his most 
hauntmg hues — 

Bewcastle now must keep tke hold, 

Speir-Adam’s steeds must bide m stall, 

Of Hartley-bum the bowmen bold 
Must only shoot from battled wall , 

And Liddesdale may buckle spur. 

And Teviot now may belt the brand, 

Taras and Ewes keep mghtly stir. 

And Eskdale foray Cumberland 

The year 1813 therefore opened m disappomtment, 
and the shadows darkened as tibe summer advanced 
It was plam to Scott that his vogue as a poet was 
declmmg Moore m the Twopenny Post-Bag had made 
fun of RoJceby, and suggested that Scott was workmg 
his way south through the vanous gentlemen’s seats, 
preparing a metrical gmde to the best houses If people 
could talk thus, his verse must have lost its glamour 
Moreover, a new star had appeared m the firmament 
Byron m 1812 pubhshed the first two cantos of Childe 
Harold, which took the town by storm Three years 
before, at Buchanan, Scott had read English Bards and 
Scotch Remewers, and the phrase “ Apollo’s venal son ” 
had rankled “ It is funny enough,” he wrote to Southey, 

“ to see a whelp of a young Lord Byron abusmg me, of 
whose circumstances he knows nothmg, for endeavourmg 
to scratch out a hvmg with my pen God help the bear 
if, havmg httle else to eat, he must not even suck his 
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1813 own paws I can assure the noble unp of fame that it is 
not my fault that I was not bom to a park and £6000 a 
year ” But Chide Harold profoundly impressed one who 
never allowed a private grievance to warp his literary 
judgment He wrote to Joanna Bailhe urgmg hei to read 
it, though he disliked its misanthropy and questioned 
its morsds Presently John Murray reported a conversa- 
tion with the author, who had quoted and endorsed 
some friendly remarks of the Prince Regent on Scott, 
and the latter took the occasion to open a correspondence 
with his former assailant He praised the new poem, 
and explained the circumstances under which Marrmon 
had been pubhshed and on which Byron had based his 
charge of venahty. Scott heeded ordmary criticism not 
at all, but he did not like to be misunderstood by those 
whom he admired B 3 n‘on rephed in the fiiendhest 
spirit, and recapitulated all the pleasant thmgs which 
the Prmce Regent had said It was the begiiming of a 
correspondence which did equal credit to both But the 
mere fact that he now numbered Byron among his 
friends sharpened the realization that here was a rival 
against whom he could not stand How could a middle- 
aged Scottish lawyer compete with the romantically- 
minded against a young and handsome lordhng, who had 
about him the glamour of a wild life and a broken heart ^ 
How could the homely glens of his own land vie with the 
ghttenng cities of the South and the magic of the ancient 
East ’ Scott beheld a large part of his occupation gone 
Yet he had never had greater need to earn money, for 
m 1813 the affairs of the Ballantyne firm were moving 
straight to disaster That year saw the last throes of 
the struggle with Napoleon, as well as a fantastic war 
with the IJmted States. In Britain prices soared, the 
people were starving and mutmous, bankruptcies filled 
the Gazette, and even firms of ancient stabihty were 
tottering. In such yeasty waters the Ballantyne cockle- 
sh^ could not hope to hve. Momtt and others had 
basoked its bills, but credit was now at an end. Wherever 
S(Mtt went, at Abbotsford, at Drumlanrig, at Rokeby, 
he was pursued by the wailful choir of the brethren. 
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At last his even temper cracked, and m May he forced 1813 
himself to a resolution which he should have taken long 
before The pubhshmg busmess, which was the more 
speculative one, must be wound up But how was this to 
be done without that bankruptcy which Edmburgh gossip 
had long anticipated ^ Bankruptcy could not be thought 
of, for it would reveal the Sheriff of the Forest, the Clerk 
of Court, and the world-famous poet as the chief partner 
m a wdd-cat concern, and would mvolve the forced sale 
of valuable copyrights The sole hope lay m some 
brother pubhsher who would take the reconstruction m 
hand, and that pubhsher could only be Constable The 
obnoxious Hunter was now dead, and Constable had got 
as partneis a weU-mannered Writer to the Signet, Mi 
Cathcart, and Cathcart’s brother-m-law, a disci eet young 
man neimed Robert CadeU Scott swallowed his pride, 
and approached the friend with whom four years before 
he had quarrelled 

Constable was wiUmg to help — on his own terms The 
first question was how to surmount the immediate 
trouble He would not take over the disastrous Annual 
Register, which had been losmg a steady thousand a 
year, but he would buy a quarter share m the Rohehy 
copyright, and some of the Ballantyne stock, thereby 
helpmg the firm to the extent of £2000 He promised 
also to make a careful exammation of the whole position 
His report came m August and it was not cheerful The 
two concerns, taken together, might be ]ust solvent, 
assets and habihties balancing at about £16,000, but m 
an immediate wmdmg up the assets would be difficult 
to realize ^ Four thousand pounds must be got at once, 
and he him self was not m a position to provide the sum 
Scott must either raise the money or part with his share 
m the copyrights After an anxious week help was 
forthcommg from the young Duke of Bucdeuch, who 
guaranteed Scott’s overdraft for £4000 Then m October 
came the victories of Leipzig and Vittona, busmess 
revived m Britain, credit became easier, and the BaJlan- 
lyne firm was saved The pubhshmg busmess was kept 

1 A OonsbMe,m 27 29 
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1813 ahve only till its stock could be realized, and John 
Ballantyne migrated to the more suitable activities of 
an auctioneer Scott at one moment decided to cut his 
connexion with the prmtmg business also (which would 
have mvolved its wmdmg up), but was prevented by his 
care for James Ballantyne’s mterests and his disinchnation 
to lose the considerable sum he had already mvested in it 

The misfortune was that, though distracted by worries, 
he did not fully realize the gravity of the crisis through 
which he had passed That at the worst moment he 
should have contmued to lend money to impecumous 
friends may be set down to his credit, but he was also 
commissionmg Terry m London to buy him old armour, 
and he had begun to negotiate for the ground which 
ran back behmd Abbotsford to Cauldshiels loch Land 
hunger had laid its spell on him The British victories 
on the Contment had sent his spirits soarmg, and once 
agam the future seemed rosy He was qmt for the 
moment of the BaUant 3 nQe incubus, and would find a 
way to live at Abbotsford like a gentleman There were 
many shots m the locker — ^prmcipaUy a new poem of 
the Highlands which he had begun, to be called The 
Lord of the Isles Surely the gieat Bruce would make as 
strong an appeal to the world as any Greek bandit or 
turbaned Mussulman 

Yet at the back of his head he knew that his vogue 
had gone He had caught a favourmg breeze of popular 
favour, but the wmd now blew from another quarter 
In August, while the Ballantyne difficulty was at its 
worst, he had received a letter from the Lord Chamber- 
lam, offermg him the Poet Laureateship m succession 
to Pye He was disinchned to accept it for a variety 
of reasons, the chief of which, perhaps, was that he did 
not wish to mcur the charge, which Tom Moore had 
already made, of bemg a kmd of poetic usher to the 
great world The Duke of Buccleuch, when consulted, 
took the same view The post was slightly ridiculous. 
“ The poet laureate would stick to you and your produc- 
tions hke a piece of court-plaster Your muse has 
hitherto been mdependent— don’t put her m harness 
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We know how hghtly she trots along when left to her 1813 
natural paces, but do not try dnvmg ” The offer was 
declined, on the ground of his unsuitabihty for the work- 
and for the better reason that he already held two 
official posts Through Croker and others he pushed the 
claims of Southey, to whom a small regular mcome 
would be a godsend, and Southey was duly appomted ^ 
Meantime, while the masons hammered on the new 
Abbotsford roof, Scott busied himself with The Lord of 
the Isles, but m his heart he had already bidden farewell 
to poesy as the staple of his hfe 

m 

We shall err if we take Scott’s poetic seU-depreciation 
too hterally As a poet he always stood m his own hght, 
and that humorous, deprecating figure has ever smce 
come between the light and the critics In some degree 
it was a mannerism, sprmgmg from the modesty which 
was his piime characteristic , he dishked flattery and 
was shy even of praise, and he averted both by an aggres- 
sive huimhty In so far as it was serious, it was based 
upon two deeply held convictions The first was that 
poetry, mdeed hterature m any form, was not the highest 
of human caUmgs His true heroes belonged to a different 
sphere, the sphere of action This was no snobbish 
contempt of letters as beneath the digmty of coat- 
armour , it was the man not the gentleman who spoke 
it was a protest agamst the exaggerated repute of the 
spinner of words m contrast with those whose homeher 
virtues “ spun the great wheel of earth about ” He was 
more mterested m hfe than m art, m character than m 
mtellect He confessed that he never felt abashed or 
awed except m the presence of one man — ^the Duke of 
Welhngton “ The immorteihty of poetry,” he wrote to 
Miss Seward m 1808, “ is not so firm a pomt of my creed 
as the immortahty of the soul ” * The second was that 
his own verse simply did not attain what he regarded 

” 1 He invested the salary m a life policy for £3000 See his letter to Scott, 

P LB, 

2 Fmn Letters, I 126 
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1813 as the loftiest poetic excellence Shakespeare was his 
supreme love, and at the end of his life he declared that 
he was not worthy to tie Shakespeare’s brogues With 
Byron he considered himself on an equality, smce they 
ran for the same stakes , but he held himseK mfenor to 
many contemporaries m what moved him most — ^the 
poetry of simple passion, and the poetry of reflection 
Burns and himself, he thought, should not be “ named 
m the same day ” He profoundly admired Words- 
worth , he wrote m all smcerity to Southey — “ I am 
not such an ass as not to know that you are my better 
m poetry ” his own favourite pieces m all hterature 
were Johnson’s “ London ” and “ The Vanity of Human 
Wisdom ” , ^ his love for the grave meditative vem even 
led hiim to the surpnsmg judgment that m 1810 Joanna 
Bailhe was “ the highest gemus of our country ” ^ 

These preferences must be kept m mmd m judgmg 
Scott’s tales m verse He was producmg somethmg in 
which he dehghted, which he beheved to be of use to his 
country, but which he did not himself regard as the 
highest kmd of poetry He would have agreed with Lord 
Dudley when he wrote “ I have all along harboured 
m my mmd certam heretical doubts and misgivings as 
to Walter Scott’s style of writmg, and am apt to suspect 
that, as my late lord of Rodiester (speakmg of no 
less a person than Cowley) did somewhat profanely 
remark, ‘ it is not of God, and therefore cannot stand ’ ” ® 
He was a mmstrel on the ancient pattern, and it was his 
busmess to capture popular favour and give the world 
what it wanted If popular favour turned from him, 
he must stand back or try somethmg new To such a 
prosaic wooer the Muses do not give their secret hearts 
It IS a platitude, takmg all his work mto account, to 
say that Scott was a far greater poet than his poetry 
reveals But his specific achievement was remarkable 
enough He mvented a new form, from which the 
novelty has long ago departed , and this very famiharity 

^ Xiie last hues Scott sent to the press wre a quotation from the latter 

« Loohhart, It S07 
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with him has bred m many quarters a friendly contempt 1813 
He IS a writer, says a foreign cntic, “ whom all grown-up 
people have read, and no grown-up people read ” ^ But 
if we come to him with fresh mmds, we shall not under- 
rate his quahty He essayed a new type of poetic 
narrative, a kmd of immature epic He discovered a 
measure which was apt for both rapid movement and 
detailed description In a very simple rhythm he 
mtroduced variations which prevent monotony and 
permit of vigorous emphasis, and yet m no way break 
the flow He adapted the old baUad form so as to fit it 
for a long and often complex narrative Scott’s octo- 
syllables embrace, if carefully studied, surprismg varieties 
of manner, and they are far more artful than they appear , 
he has told us that he often wrote his verses two or three 
times over They can gallop and they can jig, they can 
move placidly m some piece of argument, and now and 
then they can smg themselves mto a lyrical exaltation 
The dangers and defects of such a medium are obvious, 
and, now that the novelty has worn off, it is these defects 
which the critic chiefly sees We have aU fallen under 
his speU m childhood, but age is apt to react agamst 
what ravishes youth Too often the hues run with an 
unpleasmg facihty, so that he resembles the early Roman 
satirist, of whom Horace said that he could write six 
hundred hnes “ stans pede m uno ” Too often the fluency 
IS monotonous and dulls the ear Too often he seems to 
gird his loms and leap unashamedly mto a pit of Gothick 
extravagance Too often he falls mto a pohte jargon, 
and calls tartan the “ bosom’s chequered shroud,” and 
revels m falsetto Augustan epithets, and writes bathos 
m the Shenstone style — 

Then first alarmed, his sire and tram 
Tned every art, but tried m vam 
The soul, too soft its ills to bear. 

Had left our mortal hemisphere, 

And sought m better world the meed 
To blameless hfe by Heaven decreed 


^ Oeorg Brandes, Mmn Currmts %n Nineteenth Century Literature (Eng 
Tmm.% IV 102 
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1813 Sometimes lie can be at bis worst and best m consecutive 
Imes — 

Till gallant Cessford’s heart-blood dear 

Beeked on dark Elliot’s Border spear 

Tbe pieces axe first of all to be judged as poetic narra- 
tions, which IS their strict artistic type — ^that is to say, 
on the credibihty and mterest of the characters, the 
skill of the telhng, and the emotion of the high dramatic 
moments Judged m this sphere, they show a progressive 
advance The Lay and Marrmon are faulty m con- 
struction, though the latter rises to a fine tragic conclu- 
sion The Lady of the Lake is pure airy romance, getting 
its effects as swiftly and surely as a fairy tale, and 
possessmg a background which straightway captures the 
fancy In it the dispatch of the fiery cross, the combat 
between Fitz James and Roderick Dhu, and the closmg 
scene m Stirlmg Castle are models of story-telhng, as 
lucid as any piose and yet with the exaltation of poetry 
That piece, also, contams an example of argument m 
verse, where, without the waste of one word and without 
droppmg from the poetic level, an economic situation is 
admirably expounded — Roderick’s account m Canto V 
of the origm of Highland reiving Rokeby is an attempt 
on a bigger scale, with an excellent but too mtricate 
plot, which checks the speed It is, as I have said, the 
precursor of the prose novels But it contains character- 
drawmg of a subtler land than the others, and m Bertram 
a Byromc figure far moie convmcmg than any of Byron’s 
own But I am mclmed to thmk that it is m the poem 
which was pubhshed after his farewell to poetry, The 
Lord of the Isles, that Scott reveals his highest narrative 
powers. The verse is fresher and simpler, with more 
play and smew m it, and the scene m Canto 11 when the 
Abbot, like another Balaam, tries to curse and is forced 
to bless, touches the austere magnificence of the Sagas 
Bannockburn, too, seems to me Scott’s best battle-piece, 
mth tte death ol Argeatae and the heantdul “ lalhng 
dose.’ 

This narrative skill, this power of presentmg human 
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action, especially heroic action, so as at once to convince 1813 
and delight, is a poetic ment of a high order In Enghsh 
poetry, save for Chaucer, and Bums m “ Tam o’ Shanter,” 

Scott has m this respect no senous nval He has other 
stnctly poetic quahties For one thing he mvented a 
new kmd of description, a hght, ghttermg summary of 
relevant features which rarely impedes the flow of the tale 
Take the picture of St Mary’s loch m the mtroduction 
to Canto II of Marrmon, or that of Loch Katrme m 
Canto I of The Lady of the Lake The secret of success 
hes m the effortless choice of significant and memorable 
details , he fails when, as m Rokeby, he peeps and 
botanizes Agam, no poet has ever produced so easily 
the impression of sustained movement, and, at moments, 
of headlong speed A journey, a ride agamst time, a 
muster, all are set to swiR music Take the Lay — 

Already on dark Ruberslaw 

The Douglas holds his weapon-schaw 

The lances, waving in his tram, 

Clothe the dun heath like autumn gram , 

And on the Liddle’s northern strand. 

To bar retreat to Cumberland, 

Lord Maxwell ranks his merrymen good 
Beneath the eagle and the rood 

Take a dozen passages m Mammon — ^Marnuon’s reply 
to James beginning 

But Nottingham has archers good 
And Yorkshire men are stem of mood , 

or Clare’s charge to De Wilton, or the quarrel with Angus 
at TantaUon, or the whole ttde of Flodden Take the 
superb opening of The Lady of the Lake, and the breath- 
less excitement of the scene when the whistle of Roderick 
pqlls up the Highland ambush One secret of the speed 
IS the use of proper names — ^the thunderous, cumulative 
topography, which gives at one and the same time an 
impression of a spacious background, and of a hurrying 
to and fro withm it The place-names mark the course 
like the posts m a stadium 

This IS one of the matters m which Scott is akm to 
B 
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1813 Homer Another is the sudden drop mto a humorous 
simplicity which Jeffrey disliked, and thought “ offensive 
to every readei of dehcacy ” It is part of Scott’s gift, 
which we shall find everywhere m the novels, of hnlmg 
his heroics with mother earth Let me cite as examples 
William of Delorame’s 

Letter nor line know I never a one 
Wer’t my neck-verse at Hairibee — 

or Wat Tinhn’s 

They crossed the Liddle at curfew hour 
And burned my httle lonely tower , 

The fiend receive their souls therefor ' 

It had not been burned this year or more — 

or the comments of the Borderers on Marmion’s tram 
or old Angus’s 

Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mme, 

Save Gawam, ne’er could pen a hne — 

or the sports in the castle-hall of Stirlmg Such homeh- 
ness is of the essence of true romance, but it was alien 
to the bloodless thmg which before Scott had passed for 
romantic ^ 

The magic, mseparable from poetry, is not to be found 
m any curious verbal fehcities, or m the occasional 
excursions mto dmbUrw In the long poems Scott is 
consistently unhappy m his use of the supernatural It 
dwells rather m the total effect of the gleammg landscapes 
and the brightly coloured pageants, and, most of all, m 
his power of roundmg off an episode or a descnption 
with a rmgmg note, which sets the blood runmng He 
can do this m narration, and he can do it in argument 
and reflection. The best mstance of the latter, peihaps, 
is outside the mam poems, m the verses m his usual 
rnetre which Waverley wrote on receiving the news of 
his captam’s commission. A piece of respectable but 

^ A good example of this Homeno gift is the desonption m TJm F%mit of the 
Udaller going down to fish, with hxs guests following ”They followed Ins 
stately steps to the shore as the herd of deer foUowe the leadtn^ stag, with all 
manner of respectful ohaerranoes ” 
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uninspired description, an exercise on the grand piano, 1813 
ends with a clarion note — 

So on the idle dreams of youth 
Breaks the loud trumpet-call of truth, 

Bids each fair vision pass away, 

Like landscape on the lake that lay, 

As fair, as Bitting, and as frail 
As that which fled the autumn gale — 

For ever dead to fancy’s eye 
Be each gay form that ghded by, 

While dreams of love and lady’s charms 
Give place to honour and to arms 

Another and a rarer magic reveals itself now and then 
m the long poems — ^m the mterspersed lyrics , and it is 
m such pieces, especially m those scattered through the 
novels, that Scott attams his real poetic stature He 
has been called with justice the greatest of our lyric 
poets between Bums and Shelley,^ greater than Coleridge 
or Wordsworth because more truly a singer His m- 
spiration here came from the vernacular songs and 
ballads, and was the chief boon which his work on the 
Minstrelsy gave him It put tunes m his head far 
subtler than the conventional thmgs which he officially 
admired , and these tunes remamed, singing themselves 
to him at work and play, so that, when m the novels 
he needed a snatch of verse, they rushed upon him 
unbidden, and flowed from his pen as easily as dialogue 
Hence his lyncal gemus shows a steady growth so long 
as his powers endured By their very nature the octo- 
syllables of the narrative poems could not be muted 
to the silences of great poetry, those “ ditties of no 
tone ” which are piped only to the spirit , but m his 
greater lyrics Scott penetrated to the final mystery of 
the poet 

He IS m the first place a master of the pure lync, the 
song for music. It takes many forms, but has always 
two characteristics it may be different m style from 
the surroundmg narrative, but it is exactly appropriate 
to its mood , and it carnes its own music with it — ^there 

^ 0 Elton, A Bwvey of Eng JUteraiure, 1780 1830, 1 310 
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1813 IS no need to set it formally to a tune Its emotion is 
usually the emotion of external thmgs, the hunt, the 
combat, the battle, the bridal, as much fittmg subjects 
for lync as the subtler passions It may be a marchmg 
song, like “ Blue Bonnets over the Border ” m the 
Minstrelsy, or “ Donald Caird,” or “ Allen-a-dale ” or 
“ Bonme Dundee ”, or a lullaby like “ Soldier, rest, thy 
warfare o’er ”, or a lover’s farewell like “ The heath this 
mght must be my bed,” and “A weary lot is thme, 
fair maid ”, or a fairy tale, hke “ Ahce Brand,” and 
the strange snatch about the “ stag of ten ” m The Lady 
of the Lake , or the eternal love-plaint hke “ BngnaU 
Banks ” Such pieces are different m kmd from the rest 
of his poetry His Ijn-ic talent here has no redundancies 
01 false notes , he achieves his effect, often a subtle 
and dehcate effect, with extreme precision 
But there is a second type of lyric or l 3 rrical ballad, 
mostly to be found m the novels, which mounts still 
higher, which at its best, mdeed, is beyond analysis, 
producmg that sense of something mexphcable and 
overwhelmmg which is the token of gemus Its subjects 
are the mysteries of life, not its gallant bustle, and the 
supreme mystery of death It deals with enchantments 
and the things which “ tease us out of thought,” with 
the pale light of another world, with the crooked shadows 
from the outer darkness which steal over the bnghtness 
of youth and love The baUad of Elspeth of the Craig- 
bumfoot m The Aniiqmry is such a piece — ^it is romance 
seen through dying eyes The “ Coronach ” m The Lady 
of the Lake is another, a lament which has the poignant 
sorrow of a wandermg wmd Sometimes the atmosphere 
of them IS translunary, not of this earth Sometimes 
they are sober reflections upon the transience of mortal 
tWgs, and the mmstrel becomes the prophet They are 
Scott’s final credentials as a poet, even as a great poet, 
for they have the desidenum of great poetry. Such is the 
snatch m Guy Manneiing, which has Shakespeare’s high 
oracular spell — 

Twist ye, twme ye 1 even so, 

Mingle shades of joy and woe 
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Such, IS Lucy Ashton’s song m The Bride of Lammerimor — 1813 

Look not thou on beauty’s charaung* 

Sit thou still when kings are arming, 

Taste not when the wine cup glistens. 

Speak not when the people listens 
Stop thine ear against the singer 
From the red gold keep thy mger, — 

Vacant heart, and hand and eye. 

Easy hve and q^met die 

Such is that haunting fragment m The Pirate, begmnmg 

And you shall deal the funeral dole , 

Ay, deal it, mother mine. 

To weary body and to heavy soul, 

The white bread and the wme 

And, greater stdl, there is “ Proud Maisie,” Madge 
Wddfire’s dymg song These thmgs are sung mostly 
by the distraught , they appear m the narrative to 
enhance a mood , not like the sohd carpentry of the 
larger poems, but hke some sudden breath of mspiration 
from an mner shrme They are Scott’s way of Imking 
the prosaic earth with the thmgs that were never on sea 
or land, the ultimate matter of poetry ^ 

rv 

Very early m his hterary career Scott’s mmd had 
turned to the wntmg of romances m prose He began 
one on Thomas the Bhymer and another on the Civil 
War In 1805, when he was settled at Ashestiel and 
busy on his Dry den, he projected a tale of the Highlands 
m the ’Forty-five to be called “ Waverley ’Tis Fifty 
Years Smce ” Seven chapters were completed, and shown 
to Erskme, who pronounced them dull The success of 
The Lady of the Lake turned his thoughts agam to the 
Highlands and Prmce Charhe, which Surtees had long 
been pressmg on him as a fittmg subject A few more 
chapters were written and the whole was submitted to 

1 It 18 possible that Scott wrote other verses which he never daimedj A 
fiood CBSB can b© mad© out for bis antborship of Tb© Highland Hxil© s Heat 
Bong ” See Zone BUdvng (1926) 
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1813 James BaJlantyne, who shook his head at their prosmess, 
though he counselled perseverance Scott was dis- 
couraged and put the thong aside He had already in 
1807 finished Joseph Strutt’s romance of Quem-Hoo 
Mali for Mr Murray, and neither the fragment noi its 
contmuation had been successful But the plan had 
always been at the back of his head, though it was 
overlaid by more urgent duties The manuscript of the 
Jacobite novel had been mislaid m the “ flittmg ” from 
Ashestiel, and did not he m a corner of his desk to spur 
his memory But m 1813, m the autumn when the 
salmon run well m Tweed, a guest at Abbotsford pro- 
posed to go fishmg Scott ascended to the garret to 
jfind his tackle, and m a comer of an old escritoire he 
came upon the lost chapters It was a moment when 
he had escaped from his worst fiinancial aimeties, but 
to hve at Abbotsford as he desired to hve he must earn 
money by his pen, and he had already the clear convic- 
tion that his meridian as a poet was past He carried 
the manuscript downstairs to see what could be made 
of it, and thereby entered mto his true kingdom ^ 

For his poems had never been more than the skimming 
of a nughty cauldron They had been tales told under 
the shackles of metre and rhyme, a form madequate 
to the immense volume of his resources “ Whole 
buried towns support the dancer’s heel ” To do 
justice to the wealth of memories and knowledge 
which he had been stormg up aU his life, he needed 
an ampler method and a more generous convention 
Few men have ever approached the task of fiction 
more superbly endowed than this lawyer-squire of forty- 
three. He was ividely read in several hteratures, and so 
deeply learned in many histories that he could look upon 
a past age almost with the eye of a contemporary His 
hfe had brought him mto touch with most aspects of 
men’s work, he knew somethmg of law, something of 
busmess, somethmg of pohtics, somethmg of agriculture , 

1 Th^ story of the finding of the MS is told by Soott in & letter to Momtt 
(Lockhart^ III 126) and m his General Introduction to the novels There 
seems to me to be no reason to regard it as part of the later mystification. 
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he had nooxed with many societies, from the brethren of 1813 
the Covenant Close to the pohticians of Whitehall, from 
the lairds of the Forest to the lords and ladies of St 
James’s Every man he met he treated hke a kmsman, 
and there was no cranny of human experience which did 
not attract his hvely mterest Moreover he knew most 
of them from the mside, for by virtue of his ready 
sympathy and qmck imagmation he could penetrate 
their secrets He valued his digmty so highly, he used 
to say, that he never stood upon it He could under- 
stand the dark places of the human spirit, but especially 
he understood its normal sphere and the ordmary 
conduct of life It could not be said of him, as it was 
said of Tunon of Athens, that he never knew the middle of 
humanity but only the extremities He had that kmdly 
affection for the commonplace which belongs to a large 
enjoying temperament — ^the mood of Rupert Brooke 
when he wrote that he could “ watch a dirty, middle-aged 
tradesman m a railway carriage for hours, and love every 
dirty, greasy, sulky wrmkle m his weak chm and every 
button on his spotted, unclean waistcoat ” The very 
characteristics which cramped him as a poet were 
shinmg assets for the novelist, smce he did not dramatize 
himself and see the world m terms of his own moods, but 
looked out upon it shrewdly, cahnly and steadfastly 
He was no raw boy, compelled to spm unagmative stuff 
out of his inner consciousness, but mature m mmd and 
character, one who had himself struggled and suffered, 
and rubbed agamst the sharp comers of hfe Yet, m 
his devouring rehsh for the human pageant, he had still 
the ardour of a boy 

Above all he knew his native land, the prose and the 
poetry of it, as no Scotsman had ever known it before. 

He thrilled to its ancient heroics, and every nook was 
peopled for him with familiar ghosts He understood 
the tragedy of its stark poverty, and the comedy of its 
new-won prosperity It was all a book m which he had 
read deep; the cities with their provosts and badies, 
the lawyers of the Parliament House and the High Street 
closes, the doctors m the colleges, the bnsk merchants 
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1813 who were building a new Scotland, the porters and 
caddies and the riff-raff m the gutter , the burgh towns 
— ^was he not the presiding judge of one ’ — ^with their 
snuffy burgesses and poaching vagabonds , the country- 
side in all its ways — ^lairds and tacksmen, ale-wives and 
tinkers, ministers and dommies, the bandsters and 
shearers m harvest-time, the drovers on the green roads, 
the shepherds m the far shiehngs He had the impulse 
and the material which go to the making of great epics , 
it remained to be seen whether he had the shapmg power 



Chaptee VI 

THE EARLY NOVELS 
(1814-1817) 

I 

When Scott returned to Edinburgh m January, 1814, 1814 
after the Christmas vacation, he had completed most of 
the first volume of the new novel, and John Ballantyne 
copied the manuscnpt for the press The Ballantynes 
prmted it, and Constable undertook the publication on 
the basis of an equal division of profits between himself 
and the author It was announced to appear m March, 
but its completion was delayed by papers that Scott 
imdertook to write for the supplement to the Encyclo- 
fcedia Bntanmca, the copyright of which Constable had 
recently acquired On the 4th of June he began the 
second volume, and the book was finished by the end 
of that month, while he was spendmg six hours m Court 
for five days of the week Lockhart has given us a 
glimpse of the strenuous toil of those June twilights 
He had been dining with some young advocates m a 
house m George Street, which commanded a back view 
of Scott’s house m North Castle Street 

When my compamon’s worthy father and uncle, after seeing 
two or three botfles go round, left the juvemles to themselves, 
the weather being hot, we adjourned to a hbrary which had one 
large window looking northward After conversing here for 
an hour or more, I observed that a shade had come over the 
aspect of my fnend, who happened to be placed immediately 
opposite to myself, and said something that mtimated a fear 
of his being unwell “ No,” said he, ” I sh a ll be well enough 
presently, if you will only let me sit where you are, and take 
my chair , for there is a confounded hand m sight of me here, 
which has often bothered me before, and now it won’t let me 
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1814 fill my gl«ag with a good wiU ” I rose to change places with 
•him accordingly, and he pomted out to me this hand which, 
like the writing on Belshazzar’s wall, distracted his hour of 
hilarity “ Smce we sat down,” he said, “ I have been watching 
it — fascinates my eye — ^it never stops — ^page after page is 
and thrown on that heap of MS , and still it goes on 
unweaned — and so it will be till candles are brought m, and 
God knows how long after that It is the same every mght — 
I can’t stand the sight of it when I am not at my books ” — 
“ Some stupid, dogged, engrossing cleik, probably,” exclaimed 
myself or some other giddy youth m our society “ No, boys,” 
said our host, “ I weU know what hand it is — ’tis Walter 
Scott’s 


Wavedey , or ’Tts Staity Years Since appeared on July 
7th m three shabby httle volumes, the price one gumea 
No author’s name stood on the title-page, and so began 
the tangled tale of Scott’s anonynuty His reasons for 
it were given exphcitly m two letters written that month 
to Momtt “lam something m the condition of Joseph 
Surface, who was embarrassed by gettmg himself too 
good a reputation , for many thmgs may please people 
well enough anonymously, which, if they have me m 
the title-page, would just give me that sort of ill name 
which precedes hangmg — and that would be m many 
respects mconvement a I thought of again trying a 
grande opus ” And a fortmght later . “ I shall not own 
Waverley , my chief reason is that it would prevent me 
of the pleasure of writing again In truth, I am 
not sure it would be considered quite decorous of me, 
as a Clerk of Session, to write novels Judges bemg 
monks, Clerks are a sort of lay brethren, from whom 
some solemnity of walk and conduct may be expected ® 
So, whatever I may do of this kmd, I shall whistle it 
down the wmd to pray a fortune . . I do not see how 
my silence can be considered as imposmg on the pubhc 
... In pomt of emolument, everybody knows that I 
sacrifice much money by withholding my name; and 

^ ni 128 9 

* iLotd Hailes, when he eontnhuted to Henry Maokeime’s Mwror^ insisted on 
anonymity, hecanse “ his situation in life, in a narrow country, and m one 
not remar^ble for hberality of sentiment, makes it improper th&t his name 
or description should be seen m a periodical pubhcation ” 
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what should I gam by it that any human bemg has a 1814 
right to consider as an unfair advantage ^ In fact, only 
the freedom of writmg trifles with less personal respon- 
sibihty, and perhaps more frequently liian I otherwise 
might do ” 

These are sohd and mteUigible grounds The novel 
was not the form of hterature m the best repute, and a 
Clerk of Court, who had hopes of the Bench, and whose 
name had so far only been associated with the responsible 
rdles of poet, critic and antiquary, might well seek an 
mcogmto when he appeared m the character of popular 
entertamer Moreover, the warning of Constable’s 
former partner, Hunter, agamst cheapening his name 
had sunk deep mto Scott’s mmd He had already a 
large mass of pubhshed work to his credit, and his 
circumstances made it necessary that he should steadily 
add to it , it would be fatal if he stood before the world 
as a bookseller’s hack With his shrewd eye for econo- 
mic facts, he realized that a market might be glutted 
by an author’s name, though the demand for that 
author’s work might be unsated We see this motive 
m some doggerel hnes to John Ballantyne — 

No, John, I will not own the book — 

I won’t, you picaroon 
When next I try St Grubby’s brook. 

The “ A of Wa — ” shall bait the hook — 

And flat-fish bite as soon 
As if before them they had got 
The worn out wnggler Walter Scott 

He did not want the name of a worn-out wnggler It 
was not that he feared a new venture, and desired to 
test the flood before he committed himself to it , Scott 
was never afraid of experiment, and had always refused 
to bmd himself to one hne , but he was wisely anxious 
not to mortgage his future Nor did he doubt the merits 
of his new work , he was as certam of them as agamst 
dubious fnends, as Bunyan m a similar case had been 
about the P%lgrm'‘s Progress 
There was another motive, a love of the game of 
mystification for its own sake It amused him enor- 
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1814 mously to see sapient cntics hallooing on a false scent, 
and he was quite ready to encourage their vagaries ^ At 
first the secret was confined to Erskme, Morritt and the 
Ballantynes, but as the novels increased some twenty 
people shared the knowledge of the authorship Scott 
stood resolutely to his demal, and thereby mvolved 
himself m a good deal of tortuous prevarication, and 
some downright falsehoods, justified only on the legal 
plea that he was not bound to mcrimmate himself ^ 
Presently the world came to regard it as Scott’s aimable 
fad, and it may fairly be said that no student of con- 
temporary literature was for one moment misled The 
mass of corroborative evidence was too great, and his 
best cntic, J L Adolphus, quotes appositely from 
Twelfth N%g}ii — 

An apple cleft m two is not more twin 
Than these two creatures • 

While Edmburgh was begmnmg to hum with gossip 
about the new novel, Scott disappeared from its streets 
on what was perhaps the happiest hohday of his life 
He was m high spirits , his new venture proimsed to 
be a success, he was reheved for the present of financial 
cares, and his beloved Abbotsford was growmg under his 
hand, he was settmg out on a voyage of exploration 
to parts of his native land which had hitherto been only 
names to him , he had congemal company, mcludmg 
Erskme, and he had the hohday feehng which follows 
a loE^ speU of strenuous work He sailed on July 29th 
from Leith m the Lighthouse yacht, under the guidance 
of Mr Stevenson, the Surveyor of the Lights, who was 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s grandfather. There is no better 
proof of Scott’s mveterate passion for the pen than that, 
after long weeks of scribing, he should have kept m five 
httle paper books a full journal of his trip As a “ tour 
to the Highlands ” it is a curious contrast to the books 
of Johnson and BosweU — ^the stately mtrospective 

^ Hm brother Thomas was suspected as the author of and we i6ind 

Seott writing to him m Canada, urging him to take adv«witage of the rumour 
and produce a novel of his own Lockhart, III 301 

2 See P L B, 108, etc * to B%ehard 4iH 
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record of the Londoner who earned his vehement 1814 
idiosyncrasies mtact through a barbarous and unfamihar 
land, the not less mtrospective gossip of the Londoner’s 
henchman , for it is the work of a keen observer who 
was more mterested m things than m his reactions to 
them, and who brought to his observation a great store 
of sympathy and knowledge And yet no journal could 
be more seli-reveahng In Lockhart’s words, “ we have 
before us, accordmg to the scene and occasion, the poet, 
the antiquary, the magistrate, the planter and the 
agriculturist , but everywhere the warm yet sagacious 
philanthropist — eveiywhere the courtesy, based on the 
unselfishness, of the thoroughbred gentleman ” 

At first he was m famdiar scenes He visited the 
rumed abbey of Arbroath, which awoke memories of 
Wilhamma Stuart, m whose company he had first seen 
it He had his one and only bout of sea-sickness, though 
the rest of the company suffered much In the Orkneys 
and Shetlands he studied the antiquities and the habits 
of the people, and had the fehcity to meet a genume 
witch, who, like JEolus, sold favourable wmds to sailors , 
he explored the wild coast around Cape Wrath , m the 
outer Hebrides he followed the track of Pnnee Charhe’s 
wandermgs , m Skye he saw Macleod’s fairy flag, heard 
Macrimmon’s Lament played by a Macrimmon, and 
was solemnized by the majesty of Loch Cormsk , he 
made a difficult landmg on the reef which was after- 
wards to carry the lighthouse of Skerryvore, and, amid 
the tombs of Iona, reflected that the last Scottish kmg 
said to have been buried there owed all his fame to 
Shakespeare “ A few weeks’ labour of an obscure 
player has done more for the memory of Macbeth than 
aU the gifts, wealth and monuments of this cemetery of 
prmces have been able to secure to the rest of its m- 
habitants ” 

The voyage gave him the landscape he needed for the 
forthcoming Lord of the Isles, and the knowledge of 
island life which afterwards bore frmt m The Pzrate It 
gave him more — ^an msight mto certam aspects of 
Highland and island economy, and the problems of a 
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1814 fast-moving world No trait is more notable m Scott 
than his constant interest m economic and social ques- 
tions, how human bemgs made a hvelihood, how social 
change was to be combmed with social persistence In 
Orkney he observed the croftmg system with a sagaaous 
eye , large farms were, he decided, the only economic 
solution, but he could not face the dispossession of the 
j=iTnfl11 folk “ Were I an Orcadian laird I feel I should 
shudffle on with the old useless creatures agamst my 
better judgment ” In the Reay country he noted the 
growth of the big sheep farms, which were openmg up 
a new source of profit for Highland landowners But 
they meant the eviction of hundreds of famihes who had 
been there for generations and had provided stalwart 
soldiers for the British Army Europe was not yet at 
peace , was the economic to be preferred to the human 
factor ? “ Wealth is no doubt strength m a country, 

while all IS quiet and governed by law, but on any 
altercation or mternal commotion it ceases to be strength, 
and IS only a means of tempting the strong to plunder 
the possessors ” 

He crossed to Ulster, and at Portrush had news which 
clouded the remamder of his journey — ^the death of 
Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, to whom he was attached 
by every bond of clan loyalty and personal affection He 
left the yacht at Greenock and made his first steamer 
journey to Glasgow, where he wrote to the Duke But 
the Duke had anticipated him, and had already wntten 
a letter to tell him how the kmd and gracious lady had 
made her farewell to the world. In his sorrow the 
bereaved husband desired to draw his friends closer 
around him “ I shall love them more and more because 
I know that they loved her.” There are few thmgs 
m the long hterature of consolation to surpass the 
tenderness and fortitude of this mterchange of letters 

Scott reached Edmburgh to find that Constable had 
sold three thousand copies of Wm&rley^ and was eager 
to treat for a third emtion.^ The novelist was fanly 

^ There is a vivid account of Edinburgh’s reception of Wav&rley, m Oookbum 
Mfm,, 280-1 
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embaxked on lus career, and we may pause to consider 1814 
the auspices under which he entered upon it 

II 

This is not the place to trace at laogth the progress of 
Enghsh fiction from its lowly begmnings to the high estate 
to which it was brought by the eighteenth-century masters 
Scott entered upon a field already largely cultivated, 
though under divergent prmciples of husbandry First for 
these prmciples Defoe’s had been the mettiod of mmute, 
conscientious reahsm His techmque was that of the 
detached reporter, givmg fictitious events the air of a 
plam statement of fact, the art, as Sir Walter Raleigh 
has put it, of “ grave, imperturbable lymg ” With 
Richardson we have the same elaborate pretence at 
factual accmacy , his device of a narrative m letters had 
the same purpose as Defoe’s minute particulars, to give 
the imagmative stuff the illusion of a chromcle of fact 
With both the personahty of the writer is withdrawn 
In Fieldmg we tod a radical change He had the bold- 
ness to present fiction as fiction, and to propound a 
doctrme of the writer’s part which smce his day has been 
generally accepted Vensimihtude is to be attamed by 
the inherent logic of the characters and their domgs , 
the illusion he seeks is not that of history but of art 
The author is no longer the impersonal chromcler , he 
IS the spectator who assumes omniscience, and therefore 
he is entitled to comment and philosophize as he pleases 
In the fantastic impressionism of Sterne the freedom of 
the author was further enlarged He could now cut 
capers on his own account, and, m reveabng his charac- 
ters, reveal every cranny of himself 

Fieldmg’s achievement freed the hands of his suc- 
cessors Simultaneously with the development of the 
methods of husbandry had come an enlargement of the 
arable land Richardson had mvented the novel of 
sensibihty, which was the early form of the novel of 
personahty — ^the record of events of which the chief 
mterest lay m the reactions of the human soul Smollett 
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1814 brought m the rough background of the streets and the 
taverns, and the coarse sea-salt of hfe , he was the first 
to exult in the grosser oddities of human nature With 
Fielding, too, the domam of the novel was mdefimtely 
extended, the new elasticity of his method made its 
sphere co-extensive with all aspects of society When 
Scott began to write, the novel of manneis was fimnly 
estabhshed, embracing the drawmg-rooms of Richardson 
and Miss Burney, the bar-parlours and streets and 
highroads of Smollett and Fieldmg, and the impish 
world of Sterne Its aim, m Coleridge’s phrase, was no 
longer to copy but to imitate reahty, and to mterpret it 
But the great era of production seemed to have closed 
with the pubhcation of Humphry Clinker m the year of 
Scott’s birth Jane Austen was mdeed carrying one 
branch of the novel of maimers to its final perfection and 
had pubhshed three of her masterpieces before 1814, but 
they had not caught the pubhc taste That taste was 
avid for fiction, and it was bemg fed on coarse fare 
The Mmerva Press was sending out a stream of foohsh 
romances, which wallowed m sentimentality or horror, 
partly translated from the French, partly imitations of 
Matt Lewis and Mrs Radcliffe The consequence was 
that the novel had acquired an ill repute among senous 
readers But the underworld m which it hved was 
populous , of a forgotten work in six volumes, Vicissi- 
tudes, two thousand copies at thirty-six shilhngs were 
sold on the day of publication Such a vogue pointed 
to a demand for something which the ordmary novel of 
manners did not meet. Miss Edgeworth’s Irish tales 
had shown that there were untilled patches withm the 
confines of the British islands from which good harvests 
could be reaped , the success of Miss Jane Porter’s 
unhistoncal melodramas revealed a popular cravmg for 
the pageantry of past history ; and the crudities of the 
Mmerva Press proved that the fairy-tale, even m its 
most vulgar form, had not lost its ancient glamour. The 
time was npe for a further extension of ttie domain of 
the novel, the artistic value of which m one sphere the 
eighteenth century had signally proved; inside the 
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splendid mechanism which had been devised must be 1814 
drawn the discredited romance 
An acute eighteenth-century critic thus summed up 
the effect of Pope and his school “l^at we have 
gotten by this revolution, you will say, is a great deal of 
good sense What we have lost is a world of fine fabhng ” ^ 

But all through the century the fabhng had gone on, m 
nursery rhymes and children’s tales, m broadsheets and 
chap-books and ballads, m the bombast of the popular 
presses The pubhc appetite for the stranger and more 
coloured aspects of hfe, the subjects which we call “ roman- 
tic,” had never ceased, but it had been satisfied with 
mdifferent fare, so that, when Scott began to write, 
romance had got an evil name, being associated with 
the feebly fantastic The thoughtful fought shy of its 
crude manifestations, so that Dr Johnson, m spite of 
his taste for the old romancers, could nevertheless m his 
Dictionary mark the word “ chivalrous ” as obsolete. 
There was a sceptical spmt of coxmter-romance among the 
cultivated we find it m Northanger Abbey, we have 
traces of it m Peacock’s Matd Manan What was 
needed was a writer who could umte both strams, for 
m the medieval world the two had been mseparable, 
the mystery and the fact, creduhty and mcreduhty, the 
love of the marvellous and the descent mto jovial common 
sense , who could make credible beauty and terror m 
their strangest forms by showmg them as the natural 
outcome of the clash of human character , who could 
satisfy a secular popular craving with fare m which the 
most dehcate palate could also dehght. 

In particular, the historical romance clamoured to be 
rescued from the dingy coulisses of the Mmerva Press 
It had a long ancestry and a contmuing vogue, but, 
except m a piece of bnihant mimicry like Defoe’s 
Memoirs of a Cavalier, it too had only a noddmg acquam- 
tance with the serious art of letters As Sir Walter Raleigh 
has written, “ the historical novelists who preceded Scott 
chose a century as they might have chosen a partner for 
a dance, gaily and confidently, without qualification or 

^ Hurcl, Letters on Chvalry and Romance (1762) 

I 
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1814 equipment beyond a few outworn verbal archaisms ” 
Hitherto all the great novels had been studies of con- 
temporary life , the historical tale was a lifeless thmg, 
smothered m tmsel conventions, somethmg beneath the 
digmty of hterature Yet the exclusion of the past 
gravely narrowed the area of fiction, and if the novel 
was to take aU the world for its province it could not 
confine the world to the mutable present 
An histoncal novel is simply a novel which attempts 
to reconstruct the life, and recapture the atmosphere, 
of an age other than that of the writer The age may be 
distant a couple of generations or a thousand years , 
the novel may find its drama m swift external mcident, 
or m some conflict of the spirit , it may be picaresque or 
domestic, a story of manners, or of action, or of the 
heart , its technique may be any one of the twenty 
different ways m which tribal lays and other thmgs are 
constructed The pomt of difference is that in every 
case the writer has to construct for himself, imagmatively, 
not only the drama, but an atmosphere and modes of 
life and thought with which he cannot be personally 
familiar So, it may be said, has the novehst of con- 
temporary life, whenever he strays outside the narrow 
orbit of his experience But there is a difference The 
man who deals with contemporary life has the key 
nearer to his hand He is concerned with thmgs which 
are roughly withm his world of experience , the details 
may be strange, but access to them is simple The 
histoncal novehst has to thmk himself mto an ahen 
world before he can expound its humanity 
Such a type is capable of the highest flights In the 
hands of a master it permits that isolation of essentials 
from accidentals, and that cntical detachment which is 
of the essence of the novehst’s art, and which is hard to 
attam when he is clogged with a “ turbid mixture of con- 
temporaneousness ” But it IS perhaps the most diflGicult, 
and requires the most scrupulous gift of selection ; it is 
so a^ to be overloaded with accurate but irrelevant 
bnc-a-brac Also it needs an austere conscience It is 
easy to play tncks, and to startle with false colour and 
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meretricious mvention The reader cannot check the 1814 
result by his own experience , he is m the novelist’s 
hands, and a pomt of honour is mvolved , consciously 
to pervert the past is a more hemous sm than to pervert 
the present, for the crime is harder to detect Above 
all it demands a strong mdependent imagmation It is 
fatally snnple to project the mmd of one’s own age back 
mto the past and produce what is no more than a fancy- 
dress party Past modes of thought are harder to realize 
than past ways of hvmg But the difficulties of the 
form have been an mcentive to bold mmds Smce Scott 
released the past for fiction, it is notable how many of 
the masterpieces have belonged to that school War and 
Peace is an historical novel , Vamty Fair, likewise, for 
Thackeray wrote a generation or two after Waterloo ; 
most of Victor Hugo’s and some of the best work of 
Flaubert and Anatole France. 

Scott m Waverley chose wisely to treat of history which 
was just outside his own recollection, but withm that of 
many people with whom he had talked He was a 
child of two when Dr Johnson visited Edmburgh, 
and smce that year Scotland had moved mto a new 
world. But fragments of the old world remamed, and 
he had a pious desire to fix on canvas the fad ing colours 
before they vanished for ever He put mto his first 
novel a large part of the harvest of his youthful wander- 
ings The penod — ^sixty years back — ^lived for him like 
a personal reminiscence, so vividly had he been impressed 
by what he had seen and heard and read His prodigious 
memory ^ enabled him to escape the toil of the ordinary 
chromcler , no need for him to hunt m books for the 
correct details, smce they were aU clear m his head He 
wove mto the tale traits of many real places and people. 

The house of TuUy-Veolan was drawn from Grandtully 
m Perthshire and Traquair m Tweeddale Davie Gellat- 
ley may have had his ongmal m Daft Jock Gray, once a 

^ Hogg (Dom Mcmiera, 67 8) tells how he once went fishing at night with 
Scott and Skene He was asked to smg the ballad of * Gilmansoleuoh ** which 
he had once snng to Scott, but stuck at the ninth verse, whereupon Scott 
repeated the whole eighty eight stanzas without a mistake 
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1814 famous figure on the Border, and Fergus Macivor may 
have been partly studied fiom his fnend, Alexander 
Macioaell of Glengarry The Baron of Bradwardme has 
hints of Stewart of Invemahyle, whom Scott visited m 
has 7 «ath , of Erskme’s neighbour, the old laird of Gask , 
arid — ^in his love of the classics and imcompromising 
loyal'ty — of the last Lord Pitshgo ^ But all the portraits 
are composite, for Scott was no “ barren rascal ” to stick 
slavishly to one model 

The theme of the novel is the contrast of two civihza- 
tioais — ^the impact upon the mmd of an average educated 
Eaglashman of the ahen world of the Scots Lowlands and 
the lingering medisevahsm of the Highlands To get 
the contrast m the highest relief he selects a tense 
historical moment, and the tragedy of a lost cause With 
the erolution of the narrative mside the mam theme he 
ha,s obviously taken pams, for the actual plot of Waverhy, 
as Stevaason noted, is better wrought than that of any 
of tie othei novels The hero under the influence of 
love and chivalry drifts unconsciously away from the 
loyalties of his race and the service to which he belongs, 
and finds himself launched upon an equivocal Ime of 
condact which only ]ust stops short of disaster The 
lost cause must issue m tragedy, but for the others the 
end must be peace, and m order to compass this happy 
conclusion the fate of the Baron of Bradwardme and his 
estate is most skilfully managed — ^with complete fidehty, 
be it noted, to the mtiicate Scots law of entail Nor, 
when the prefaces and mtroductions are omitted — 
excellent thmgs m themselves but with no part m the 
ajtistiy of the tale— does the narrative ever drag. The 
action begms propeily with Chapter vii, and I cannot 
feel that it ever loses its grip , the pace at first is slow 
and leisurely, but soon we feel the rush of the true epic 
spuit 

In order to set the different modes of life m strong 
coKtrast it was necessary to present m deteal the character 
cf tfaie hero, for, if one antithesis is Highland and Low- 

This subject ho has fully treated m W S Crockett’s BcoU Ong%n(da 
< 1 ^ 12 ) 
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land, the other is normal good sense set agamst im- 1814 
practicable chivalry and poetry “ The hero,” Scott 
wrote to Momtt, “ is a sneakmg piece of imbecihty ; 
and if he had mamed Flora, she would have set him up 
upon the chimney-piece, as the Polish Dwarf’s wife used 
to do with him I am a bad hand at depictmg a hero 
properly so called, and have an unfortunate propensity 
for the dubious characters of Borderers, buccaneers, 
Highland robbers and all others of a Rohm Hood 
descnption ” One may take leave to differ Edward 
Waverley is the most carefully studied of Scott’s younger 
heroes , he is mdeed an elaborate portrait of one side of 
Scott himself Too httle attention has been paid to the 
curious merit of the first srs chapters, which Erskme 
and James Ballantyne found prosy In reahty they are 
a careful, and often subtle, study of high-spirited and 
imagmative youth, m which the author drew straight 
from his own memories Edward Waverley has Scott’s 
strong good sense combmed with his poetic susceptibi- 
hty , above all he has Scott’s habit of being abstracted 
mto a secret world “ Had he been asked to choose 
between any punishment short of ignommy and the 
necessity of giving a cold and composed account of 
the ideal world m which he hved the better part of 
his days, I thmk he would not have hesitated to prefer 
the former infliction ” The sentence is self-reveahng. 

So, too, with the sohd element of prose m Edward 
When flora is for ever beyond his reach, he turns his 
affections contentedly to Rose Scott himself had done 
the same 

The fullness with which the hero is reahzed and ex- 
pounded provides the reader with a basis of judgment, 
a standpomt from which to view the whimsicahties and 
the heroics of the other characteis Such a norm is 
needed, for the portraits are mamly of the abnormal. 

The book is a comedy of manners, mterwoven with a 
tragedy, and the manners are those of people who are 
mostly “characters” — survivals, grotesques, eccentrics, 
persons with some inherited or mduced stram of extrava- 
gance. Such figures as Cosmo Comyn Bradwardme, 
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1814 Davie Gellatley, Duncan MacWheeble, Balmawhapple, 
the Gifted GilfiUan, CaUum Beg, Donald Bean Lean, 
Jock Jinker, are real enough in the sense that they have 
the vigour of life, but they are comedy figures, who hve 
a httle apart from the mam road of humamty They all 
have certam traits developed m an excessive degree, and 
out of the clash of these with normal existence comes 
humour No novel of Scott’s is more richly humorous, 
or even, m the narrow sense, wittier Some have found 
the Baron’s pedantry and MacWheeble’s legahsm dull, 
but the more they are studied the more subtly relevant 
their discourse must appear The dehcacies can perhaps 
be fully appreciated only by a reader with some know- 
ledge of Scots law, for the humour is often professional. 
MacWheeble’s talk, as Davie Gellatley said, is hke “ a 
charge of hommg,” and the manoeuvres by which 
Inch-grabbit is ousted from the lairdship of TuUy- 
Veolan are highly technical^ But the great comedy 
scenes can be understood by all — ^the supper at Luckie 
Macleary’s tavern, the halt at Caimvreckan, the escape 
of Waverley from GilfiUan (one of the best m hterature) 
and a dozen other unforgettable ghmpses When the 
pedlar whistles his dog and with the butt-end of a musket 
lays out the westland Whig m the midst of his soliloquies 
on cattle and Covenants, the comic spirit comes happily 
to her own 

As a background to this not of fun and eccentricity 
there are the normal people hke Waverley and Major 
Melvdle, and the fuU and sagacious pictures of social and 
economic conditions. Eccentncity, Walter Bagehot has 
wntten, “ becomes a topic of hterary art only when its 
identity with the ordmary prmciples of human nature 
IS exhibited m the midst of, or as it were by means of, 
the superficial unhkeness. Such a skill, however, requires 
an easy, careless famihanty with normal human life and 
common human conduct ... It is this consistent 
acquaintance with regular life which makes the irregular 
characters of Scott so happy a contrast to the uneasy 

^ Time m m interesting study of the Scots law in Waverhif in the 8coUt$h 
Law Oct -3>eo , X03O 
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distortion of less sagacious novelists ” ^ As for the othei 1814 
normal element, the love-story, it is admittedly a half- 
hearted and tenuous thmg, with no passion m it — an 
exchange of high sentiment with Flora and a com- 
fortable down-sittmg with Rose, though there is much 
that IS graceful m the latter’s courtship Scott had 
James BaUantyne’s “love of weddmg cake,” and liked 
to shepherd his lovers to church But such climaxes 
are usually outside the real tale , that tale, m Waverley, 
was concluded on its tragic side at Hanbee, and on its 
coraic side with the entranced MacWheeble, when he 
hears of Rose’s fortune, preparmg to make a “ sma’ 
mmute to prevent parties frae resilmg ” 

The tragedy is the clash of ancient loyalties m the 
persons of Flora and Fergus Macivor with an unsym- 
pathetic world Scott, as is his custom, shows a profoimd 
comprehension of the ments of the different pomts of 
view, however fiercely they may conflict m action, for 
there was much m him of the philosophic historian 
The two Macivors are drawn on the grand scale, with 
something of the high heels and brocade which were 
thought fitting for tragic actors ; they hve only mter- 
mittently, for now and then they seem to fade mto 
disembodied quahties of heart and mmd But what 
never ceases to hve is the Highland world, as seen m the 
irruption of its demzens upon the Lowland towns and 
battlefields Scott exulted m such a contrast, and the 
pageant of Prmce Charhe at Holyrood is made the more 
real by the attendant pictures of chiefs and caterans m 
the nnfflTmliflT streets If it be complamed that the 
Highlanders are drawn from the outside, the answer is 
that such IS the plem of the book It is not the mner 
hfe of the Celt that Scott is concerned with, but his 
external habits and manners, as they appeared when 
fate brought him mto the glare of national history. 

And at the end they nse to that supreme reahty which 
is concerned only with the fundamentals of human life 
— the reahty of the doomed Hector and the bhnded 
Samson and the dying Lear — ^the ultimate truth of 

1 lAterary Studies, IL 100 
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1814 tragedy The closing scenes at Carhsle have not often 
been equalled for moving simphcity — ^the tnal, when 
Evan Dhu Maccombich first pleads with, and then defies, 
the court, or the last farewell when Fergus passes under 
the castle archway With the supernatural m its crude 
form, like the Bodach Glas, Scott is never happy, but m 
great moments such as these he can trouble the mind 
as with a whisper from another world But characteris- 
tically he does not leave us on the heights, for he must 
always conclude with his feet m the valley , like Samuel 
Butler he preferred the Holy Family to be painted with 
clothes drying m the background , the last word is with 
Waverley’s servant, the pragmatic Lowlander, Ahck 
Polwarth, who is chiefly mterested m the disposition of 
the bodies. “ They’re no there The heads are ower 
the Scotch yate, as they ca’ it It’s a great pity of Evan 
Dhu, who was a very weel-meanmg, good-natured man 
to be a Hielandman , and mdeed so was the Laird of 
Glennaquoich too, for that matter, when he wasna m 
one of his tirrmes ” This anti-chmax is cunnmg art, 
for it prepares the mmd for the mellow comfort of the 
close and the homely pedantries of Macwheeble 
In Waverley Scott’s capacity for piose begms to reveal 
itself. Hitherto his style had been a workmanlike thing 
on the whole, but without any shinmg quahties and with 
many blemishes The blemishes are still there He has 
now and then the vice of grandiloquence, as when he 
calls an eagle “the superb monarch of the feathered 
tribes ” ; of pedantic stiffness — “ Havmg thus touched 
upon the leadmg pnnciple of Flora’s character, I may 
dismiss the rest more slightly ” — or when Fergus orates, 
“ You do not know ine seventy of a Government 
harassed by just apprehensions and a consciousness of 
their own illegahty and msecunty ” ; of a sensibihty 
which seems almost to parody itself — 

“ looozaparable Flora I ” said Edward, taking her hand 
“ How much do I need such a momtor ! ” 

“ A better one by far,” said Flora, gently withdrawing her 
hand, “ Mr Waverley will always find in his own bosom, when 
he wdl give its small still voioe leisure to be heard ” 
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There is a good deal of loose and ungrammatical wnlmg 
and much that is dead and savourless But the staple 
IS sound, the sounder because it does not obtrude itself 
It IS easy, urbane, perspicacious, and, m the words of 
Adolphus, “ imparts knowledge m the frank, unassuming 
and courteous manner of a friend communicating with 
a fnend ” Above all it is notably free from the restless 
self-consciousness of most contemporary Scottish writers, 
who were m terror of falhng mto northern solecisms 
But its supreme merit is m the dialogues We see m 
the talk of the Prmce the beg inning of that happy 
discovery of a conventional style of speech for great 
people at once simple and dignified, a new thmg m 
fiction. The vernacular of the Lowland characters is 
perfectly rendered, but so is the broken speech of the 
Highland rank-and-file For here was another new 
thing m fiction , the poor man at a great moment was 
allowed to become a poet, to use m his simphcity a far 
subtler and more beautiful rhythm than coidd be found 
m the swelhng periods of his betters Take Evan Mac- 
combich at Carhsle First the plea — 

“ If the Saxon gentlemen are langhmg because a poor man, 
such as me, thinks my life, or the life of six of my degree, is 
worth that of Vich Ian Vohr, it’s like enou^ they may he 
very right , but if they laugh because they think I would not 
keep my word, and come back to redeem him, I can tell them 
they ken neither the heart of a Hielander, nor the honour 
of a gentleman ” 

And then the defiance — 

“ Grace me no grace Smce you are to shed Vich Ian Vohr’s 
blood, the only favour I would accept from you is to bid them 
loose my hands and gie me my claymore, and bide you ]ust 
a mmute sitting where ye are • ” 

Small wonder that the world first rubbed its eyes m 
astonishment, and then clamoured for more of this 
novelty, which was also truth When Goethe m his old 
age re-read Waverley, he was constramed to place it 
“ alongside the best things that have ever been written 
m the world ” 
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1816 During the autumn of 1814 Scott finished The Lord of 
the Isles at a pace which surpassed any of his earher 
feats m the makmg of verse He corrected the proofs 
before settmg out for Abbotsford on Christmas Day 
The poem was pubhshed on January 18th of the following 
year , the reviewers praised it but with many reserves , 
the pubhc bought fewer copies of it than even of RoJceby, 
and far fewer than of Byron’s contemporary romances 
The general impression, as James Ballantyne confessed, 
was one of disappomtment Byron, Scott told him, 
“ hits the mark where I don’t even pretend to fledge my 
arrow ” He accepted the popular decision with cheerful 
resignation and turned to his new novel 
This had been begun late m the previous November, 
and two volumes had been completed m somethmg less 
than two months A Galloway exciseman, Joseph Tram, 
for whom the Ballantynes had pubhshed a volume of 
poems, told him a story of an astrologer who had pre- 
dicted the future of a child bom m a house which he 
was visiting, a story which Scott had heard from other 
sources m his youth That was m the first week of 
November, and Scott must have begun at once to make 
a novel out of it The book was finished m six weeks, 
when the author professed to be taking a hohday to 
“refresh the machme,” and was pubhshed under the 
title of Guy Mannenng on February M, 1816. Tram’s 
story, an mdifferent Durham ballad, and the celebrated 
Dormont case, decided m the Court of Session two yeans 
before, supphed the groundwork. The Galloway scene 
was remembered from Scott’s early circuit tours, and 
the Liddesdale landscape was never out of his mmd. For 
the chief characters he drew from many sources. In 
Colonel Mannenng there are hmts of himself, and m Julia 
something of his wife The piety of commentators has 
found prototypes for Tod Gabbie m Tod Wilhe, who 
hunted the hiUs above Loch Skene, and for Tib Mumps 
m Margaret Teasdale of Gilsland. Traits of Dandie 
Dmmont may have been borrowed from James Davidson 
of Hyndlee — at any rate the famous temers came from 
the Hyndlee kennel. Dominie Sampson seems to have 
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been drawn from George Thomson, the son of the pansh 181 & 
minister of Melrose, with features added from one Sanson 
of Leadhills Pleydell was admittedly based on Adam 
Holland for demeanour and learning, while the “high- 
jmks ” side of hun was suggested by Andrew Crosbie, 
one of the heroes of the old Crochallan Fencibles But 
m Scott’s case the search for authentic models is idle 
He picked a trait here and a feature there, and blended 
them as he pleased 

The book is both a novel of character and a comedy 
of contemporary manners The theme is one of the 
oldest m hterature, that stuff of a thousand folk-tales, 
the “ missmg heir ” Scott’s first mtention was to make 
it a psychological study, with the astrological prediction 
the central fact — ^the story of a man conscious of a 
predestmed fate and bracmg himself to meet it , but he 
wisely decided that such a subject was not for him It 
required, he said modestly, “ not only more talent than 
the author could be conscious of possessing, but also 
mvolved doctrmes and discussions of a nature too serious 
for his purpose and for the character of the narration ” ^ 

He could not cumber himself with psychology when he 
had a host of vivid mortals m his mmd waiting to dance 
at his biddmg Written as it was m six weeks, after a 
laborious year, it is notably more careless than Waverley, 
which had been simmermg m his head for a decade 
The hero is stockish to the last degree, the most wooden 
thing he ever glued together Many of the mmor 
episodes, such as the Indian mcidents, are crudely 
conceived and casually told The love-making is never 
more than perfunctory, and Julia Mannermg, though 
she hves m a sense, is largely a borrowmg from the 
conventional fiction of the day her letters are m the 
worst tradition, and her vivacity leaves the reader 
unmoved Scott was not often happy m his younger 
gentlewomen. There is much coy and cumbrous writmg 
of this sort — “ We omit here various execrations with 
which these honest gentlemen garmshed their discourse, 
retaining only such of their expletives as are least offen- 

1 Introduction to M<mner%ng 
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1816 sive ” , and Bertram’s reflections in the jail m Chapter 
XLVui are in the worst vem of prose-poetry There 
are pieces of clumsy artifice, as when Pleydell m Chapter 
XLix IS made to praise the good looks of the Dutch 
m order to drag m the hero by the heels Lastly there 
IS a fault of which the beginnmgs were to be seen m 
Biadwardme and MacWheeble and which was to grow 
upon Scott — ^the trick of exaggeratmg and repeatmg a 
single odd tiait of a character Dommie Sampson’s 
“ Prodigious ' ' ” tends to become the mechanical squeak- 
mg of a doll 

But these are small thmgs Lovers of Scott will 
always dispute which is his best novel, but all will put 
Guy Mannenng among the first three. He wrote of a 
land which he knew mtimately and of people whom he 
xmderstood and loved, and he devised an appropriate 
tale for their revelation In sheer narrative slciU the 
book IS among the best It begms with tremendous 
events happening m a tense atmosphere of excitement 
and mystery , the mterest is never allowed to flag, but 
rises to a chmax still more tense and excitmg. And yet 
there is no hmt of melodrama The wild domgs follow 
naturally from the characters of the protagonists 

Save for the hero and the herome, Scott never for an m- 
stant loses his grasp upon his people. Colonel Mannenng, 
the pivot of the tale, is a careful and credible portrait, 
drawn even more closely than Edward Waverky from 
the wnter himself, and reveahng the stiff, imperious 
element m Scott which xmderlay his habitual good-nature. 
Admirable, too, is Godfrey Bertiam, the slack-hpped, 
degenerating laird, whose weakness is cunnmgly accen- 
tuated by ms proud genealogy The lesser figures, such 
as Macmorlan, Mrs MacCandhsh and Jock Jabos, are 
perfectly etched m, Scott reveals the same power of 
describing the confused popular mmd, m his account of 
the gossip of Eappletrmgan, as he was later to show m 
“Wandenrg Wflhe’s Tme”, and it would be hard to 
find a more masterly picture of manners than the funeral 
ceremonies of Mrs Margaret Bertram. The villams, 
Gilbert Glossin and Dirk Hatteraick, are what viUaius 
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should be, fonmdable but conceivable, not weary in dl- 1816 
doing, and Glossin’s terrors m Chapter xxxin are as 
subtly depicted as they are dramatically right 

There are two centres of gravity in the book, two oases 
of peace m a disturbed country, which brmg back the 
tale to normahty, and rest and balance the reader’s 
mmd One is Pleydell, and the other is Dandie Dinmont 
PleydeU is a lawyei after Scott’s heart, a lover at once 
of mirth and law, human nature and humane letters. 

“ A lawyer,” he declares, “ without history or hterature 
IS a mechamc, a mere working mason , if he possesses 
some knowledge of these he may venture to call himself 
an architect ” He is the pick of the city as Dmmont is 
the pick of the countryside As for Dandle he remams 
one of the most complete, four-square, three-dimen- 
sioned and vital figures m hterature We know him 
better than we know our daily companions Wherever 
he appears he humamzes the scene, for he is triumphant 
humanity As has been well said, he is “ wise hke a 
wise dog, with a limit to his intelligence but none to his 
fidelity ” ^ Like a fairy-tale hero we beheve him immortal 
and unconquerable , when he appears we feel a sense of 
security , we are no longer anxious about young Bertram 
m the jail at Portanferry when we hear Dandie’s step 
on the stair The scenes at Charheshope, skilfully led 
up to by the adventure on Bewcastle Waste, belong to 
an ancient happy world of pastoral, and wherever Dandie 
goes he takes with him that charmed atmosphere of 
essential sagacity, kmdness and courage He is like a 
hiU-wmd that cleanses and vitalizes the world, and, hke 
all the major heroes m hterature, he is km both to 
poetry and to reahty 

Such a tale as Guy Mannenng depends for its drama 
upon the Aristotehan “reversal of fortune” and “recog- 
mtion ” Theiefore it must mclude an element of tragedy, 
some thing which troubles and solemnizes the mmd Hus 
IS given by Meg Mernhes, the ^eatest figure that Scott 
has drawn from the back-world and the imderworld 
of Scotland. Half-crazy, wild as a hawk, savage yet 

^ Stepiien Gwyno, L>vfe oj Sir Walter Scott, 227 
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1815 with nobihty m her savagery, when she appears the 
eery hght of romance falls on the scene. Wherever we 
meet her — ^hke some wise-woman of the Sagas by the 
nuns of Derncleugh laymg hei curse upon the house of 
EUangowan, or speakmg riddles m Tib Mumps’s hostelry, 
or m the wonderful scene with Dommie Sampson at the 
TTflim of Derncleugh, or m the sea-cave when Dirk 
Hatteraick’s bullet finds her breast — she is the fate that 
presides over the action, an embodied destmy working 
her secret pm pose, a remmder m the midst of comedy 
of the mystery of hfe Her speech is that of a great 
tragic herome, descendmg now to an idiomatic homehness, 
now rismg to the heights of poetry, but always rhythmi- 
cal and compellmg and exquisitely faithful 

“ Do you see that blackit and broken end of a sheehng ^ 
There my kettle boiled for forty years — ^there I bore twelve 
buirdly sons and daughters Where are they now ^ — ^Where 
are the leaves that were on that auld ash-tree at Martinmas ^ — 
the west wind has made it bare, and I^m stripped too Do you 
see that saugh tree ^ It’s but a blackened rotten stump now — 
I’ve sat under it mony a bonnie summer afternoon, when it 
hung its gay garlands ower the popphng water I’ve sat there 
and I’ve held you on my knee, Henry Bertram, and sung 

ye sangs of the auld barons and their bloody wars It will 

ne’er be green again, and Meg Mernhes will never sing sangs 
mair, be they bhthe or sad But ye’ll no forget her, and ye’ll 
gar big up the auld wa’s for her sake ^ And let somebody live 
there that’s ower gude to fear them of another world For if 
ever the dead came back among the living, I’U be seen in this 
glen mony a mght after these crazed banes are in the mould ” 

With a sure instinct^ though Meg is the instrument of 
the reversal of fortune,” Scott does not make her the 
chief agent m the accompanymg recognition,” since the 
latter belongs to comedy and the former to tragedy. It 
is the bleaching-girPs song about the woods of Warrick 
Head which awakens the hero’s memory of the place, 
and the preposterous Dommie who recalls to him his 
true name 

The epithet dehghtful ” was used by contemporary 
writers of the book, and the dehghtfulness of Guy 
Mannenng is the quahty by which it hves. It does not 
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take us into the sounding arena of great deeds, or plumb 1815 
— save at odd moments — ^the deeper wells of life It is 
concerned with plam coimtry people m a remote comer 
of Scotland, and the malefactors are humble folk — a 
swmdhng local attorney and a honncidal smuggler Nor 
IS there any serious love-mterest But nevertheless it is 
tme romance, for it both stirs and calms, both excites 
and satisfies , it is what Bagehot calls a “ umon of life 
with measure, of spint with reasonableness ” The 
strange and the romantic are made to flower from the 
normal, and thereby their effect is heightened, while the 
normal is portrayed with a sober gemahty winch makes 
it m itself romantic In no other of his novels is there 
quite the same happy spirit, the same delight m plam 
human goodness, the same conviction of the cheerfulness 
of the race of men Nor do we find m any other novel 
quite the same gusto of creation — a marvel when we 
remember the circumstances of its production The 
explanation, I thmk, is twofold Waverley had been 
long on the stocks, and it was a reshapmg of an histone 
scene with which Scott’s studies from boyhood had been 
closely concerned But m Guy Mannenng he was 
entering upon a new field and using matenal which he 
had never before attempted To find that it grew so 
readily under his hand gave hun that highest of pleasures, 
the discovery of a new kmd of creative power. Agam, 
more than any other of the novels, it explored the inner 
life of ias own Borderland He was drawmg upon the 
happy days when he had scoured Liddesdale for ballads, 
he was descnbmg the land and the people most mtunately 
hnked with his lost youth Was it to be wondered at 
that something of that young freshness of spint should 
have returned to mspire his mature expenence ^ 

m 

The year 1815, having opened labonously, was to be 
reheved by hohdaying When the courts rose m March 
Scott set off by sea for London, accompamed by his 
wife and his elder daughter Sophia, who was now a child 
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1815 of twelve The parents stayed with the Douinerges in 
Piccadilly, and Sophia was deposited with Joanna 
Bailhe in her little house at Hampstead Scott was in 
the best of spirits, for Guy Mannenng was a success 
beyond his dreams, and the terms he had got for it 
mcluded a certain lightenmg of the dead stock of the 
BaUantynes’ pubhshmg busmess , another novel — ^he 
had many themes m his head — and that weanful concern 
would be a thmg of the past Moreover it was a great 
moment m the national history The Corsican had been 
vanqmshed and was now safe m the island pnson of 
Elba, a Bourbon sat again on the throne of France, and 
a twenty-years’ load of anxiety had been lifted from 
honest hearts 

He found London m hohday mood, and, if his welcome 
had been cordial six years before, now it was loses 
everywhere His poems had revealed Scotland to the 
south and brought northward troops of visitors, and 
there was a universal curiosity to see the magician 
himself. Moreover, there were the two new novels, 
which lay on every table, novels which opened up a 
richer wonderland Scott’s, beyond doubt, was tlie 
general verdict, but a glamour of mystery hung about 
them, and mystery is always attractive. “Make up 
your mmd,” Joanna BaiUie wrote to him, “ to be stared 
at only a httle less than the Czar of Muscovy and old 
Blucher ” 

He met all the hterary and pohtical celebrities whom 
he had known before, and made a new friend m Sir 
Humphry Davy But the two men chiefly associated 
with this visit were the Pnnce Regent and Byron The 
Prmce had long admired Scott’s poetry and had com- 
mended his behaviour over the Laureateship, so his 
friend Adam, afterwards Chief Commissioner ol the new 
jury court m Scotland, was ordered to mvite him to a 
httle dinner at Carlton House. Croker was of the party, 
and Lord Melville, the Duke of York, Lord Huntly, 
lord Fife, and that formidable nobleman. Lord Hert- 
ford, who was to figure variously m hterature as Lord 
Steyne and Lord Monmouth. It was a merry occasion j 
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the Prmce and Scott, both noted raconteurs, capped 1815 
each other’s tales , and at midnight the host, lookmg 
towards his guest, asked for a bumper to the author of 
Waverley Scott, an adept at this game, promised to 
convey the compliment to the real Simon Pure, and the 
Prmce countered with the health of the author of 
Marrmon The Pnnce called him by his Chnstian name 
from their first mtroduction, gave another httle dinner 
for him, at which he sang his favourite songs, and sent 
him a gold snuff-box set m brilhants with a medalhon 
of the royal head on the hd Scott was naturally pleased ; 
he had an old-fashioned reverence for royalty, and it was 
much for one of his prepossessions to be treated as an 
mtimate by the heir-apparent As his later corres- 
pondence shows, he had no illusions about George the 
Fourth, and condemned as strongly as any radical the 
grossness and folly of much of his career , but it was 
given bim to see that odd bemg at his best, to come under 
the spell of manners which could be most gracious and 
winmng, and to get a ghmpse of the genume talents of 
one who was far more than the half-witted debauchee 
of the caricaturists Scott had a smgular gift of ehciting 
what was worthiest m a man, and the Prmce Regent’s 
relations with him are among the few creditable things 
m a dubious record 

It was the same with Byron. Scott met him first at 
John Murray’s house, and the stately compliments of 
the previous letters were replaced by a fnendly mtimacy 
aot without affection The truth is that it was an attrac- 
tion of opposites , each was slightly mystified by the 
other, which is no bad basis for friendship They agreed 
in contemnmg the man who was a writer and nothing 
else, but their aspirations towards the completer life 
took different roads Byron was impressed by Scott’s 
gusto and security and broad humamty , Scott by 
lyron’s exotic beauty and the glamour of one who hved 
romance. He told a fnend afterwards that no portrait 
did him justice. “The lustre is there, but it is not 
lighted up Byron’s countenance is a thmg to dream of. ^ 

1 Lockhart, IV 147 
K 
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1815 He found that they agreed uncoromonly well on most 
topics except rehgion and pohtics, and he decided that 
on these Byron had no very fixed opmions He told 
hiTn that he would probably end by joinmg the Roman 
church, and Byron seemed to assent Byron’s radicahsm 
he could not take seriously it seemed to him to be 
partly due to a love of paradox, and partly to disgust 
with certam Mmisters The two met nearly every day 
durmg the London visit, and like the heroes of Homer 
they exchanged gifts These were m the best romantic 
fashion — Scott’s to Byron a gold-mounted dagger which 
had belonged to Elfi Bey, and Byron’s a sepulchral vase 
of silver from the Long Walls of Athens containing the 
bones of ancient Gieeks Their last meeting was m the 
early autumn when Scott was on his way home from 
France On this occasion he foimd Byion cold towaids 
his tales of Waterloo heroism, though he was to use 
them m the second part of Childe Harold They were 
not fated to meet agam, but m all the difficult latei 
years Scott remamed Byron’s champion, and Byron 
cherished one of his few esteems for a man whose 
humanity had sweetened his bitterness and warmed a 
comer of his bleak house of life Seven years later he 
wrote that he owed to Scott “ far more than the usual 
obligation for the courtesies of hterature and common 
fnendship You disclaim ‘ jealousies ’ But I would 
ask, as Boswell did of Johnson, ‘ of whom could you be 
jealous ’ Of none of the hvmg certamly, and (takmg 
all and aU mto consideration) of which of the dead ^ 
The Scotts letumed to Edmburgh m May, after the 
Hundred Days had begun and the gaze of the world 
was fixed upon Napoleon’s last desperate bid for power 
For a httle men held their breath, till Waterloo let 
them draw it agam Then followed a not of patriotic 
exultation, for was it not Wellington who had shaken 
down the spoiler '5’ An Edmburgh surgeon. Sir Charles 
Bell, had gone out to assist the medical staff after the 
battle, and a letter of his set Scott on fire. He had 
longed to visit the Pemnsula durmg the campaign , he 

^ P L B 489 Byxon, Lexers aTid Journal (Ed Prothero)^ VI 4 
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could at auy rate now visit Flanders and see the foot-prints 1816 
of war, and hear the British bugles sounded beside the 
walls of Pans He collected two young country neigh- 
bours, Scott of Gala and Pnngle of Whyibank, and an 
advocate fnend, and on the SOth of August took ship 
from Harwich But first he provided for the expenses 
of the trip by arranging for regular letters to be prmted 
by Ballantyne and pubhshed pmtly by Constable, 
Murray and Longman, letters which would fiurst be 
passed round among his family and friends. 

Paul’s Letters to Tiis Kinsfolk deserves to be read, for 
it IS is a revealing piece of autobiography It contams 
no fine writmg, for the scenes which Scott visited and 
the company m which he moved seemed to him to be 
too august for sentiment and to demand a faithful and 
sober chromcle It is joumahsm, no doubt, but jour- 
nahsm at its best He descnbes the httle ancient cities 
of Flanders , the field of Waterloo, and the battle which 
he did not perfectly understand, smce, hke most of his 
Biitish contempoiaries, he does scant justice to Blucher 
Then comes Paris, where his demi-god Wellington 
received him kmdly, and he hob-nobbed with monarchs 
and field-marshals, and attended a review of the Russian 
troops on a IJkrame charger, and was kissed m pubhc 
oh both cheeks by Platoff the Cossack Hetman. Never 
had a man of letters had such an experience, and Scott 
felt that at last he was bemg given a taste of the life 
of action But more remarkable than the vivid narrative 
of travel is the moderation and good sense of the book, 
quahties which appear also m his poem The Field of 
Waterloo, produced, like Don Roderick, m aid of war 
chanties Napoleon for twenty years had ndden Scott’s 
imagmation When Abbotsford was beginning he used 
to entertam French prisoners from Selkirk m its httle 
dmmg-room and eagerly cross -examme them about the 
looks and sayings and domgs of their Emperor ^ He 
recognized his surpassmg greatness, and concermng him 
there is none of the conventional railing of his con- 
temporaries, only the romancer’s regret that he did not 

^ See Sir Charles Oman in Blackwoods Magazine, Jan 1929 
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1816 choose to die with his Guard on his last battle-field 
Nor IS there any bitterness against the French people , 
on the contrary, though Blucher had made much of him, 
there is a stem criticism of Prussian brutality But 
even here he is reasonable , he reahzes how many 
scores Prussia and all Europe had to pay off , he under- 
stands, though he does not approve, the feehng of 
Lord Dudley when he wrote “ I own I have a pleasure 
m seemg this confounded people, that have tormented 
all mankmd ever smce I can remember anythmg, and 
made us pay ten per cent upon our mcomes, to say 
no thing of other taxes, plundered and msulted by a 
parcel of square-faced barbarians from the Wolga ” 
Staunch royahst, too, though he was, he saw the weak- 
ness of the restored Bourbons, and forecast the reaction 
which would brmg them down 
He came home by way of London, where young Gala 
was enthralled by Byron’s pale beauty, and by Sheffield, 
where a workman m a cutler’s shop offered his master 
a week’s free work for Scott’s autograph He had 
presents m his portmanteau for everybody at Abbots- 
ford, family, servants and the estate workers He 
returned to find his friend Skene of Rubislaw there, 
and the httle drawing-room eqmpped with new 
chmtzes, which he was bhnd enough not to notice 
The house was growmg piece-meal round the core of the 
old farm with the irregularity of the Bntish Constitution, 
the young plantations were commg on, and the young 
Walter, now fourteen years of age, had killed his first 
blackcock But his old chaiger Daisy, a white thorough- 
bred, had taken a sudden aversion to her master and 
would not suffer him to mount her , Scott took it for 
a sign that he had reached middle age and must hence- 
forth content himself with a homely cob That autumn 
he acquired what he had long been m treaty for, the 
lands of Kaeside which ran south to the wild sheet of 
water called Cauldshiels loch, the legendary home of a 
water-bull. The origmal himdred and thirty acres of 
to estate were now nearer a thousand 
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IV 

Scott had found on his return another guest at Abbots- 1816 
ford besides the laird of Rubislaw — James Ballantyne 
with a load of bills, confused accounts, apologies and 
supphcations The new novel which was to clear his 
feet must not be delayed, so, while PauVs Letters was m 
the press, and Terry was preparing a dramatic version of 
Guy Mannenng for the London stage, The Antiquary 
was b^un and fimshed withm four months It was 
pubhshed by Constable early m May 1816, about the 
time of the death of the author’s eldest brother, John, 
whose modest bequests did somethmg to reheve the 
embarrassment of the remaining brother, Thomas 

The Antiquary, though James Ballantyne shook his 
head over it, was at once successful, and, according to 
Lockhart, it was Scott’s favourite among his woiks 
“ It wants the romance of Waverley and the adventure 
of Guy Mannenng,^' Scott wrote to Terry, “ and yet 
theie IS some salvation about it, for if a man will paint 
from nature, he will be likely to amuse those who are 
daily looking at it ” It was a novel of contemporary 
life, a story of famdiar characters, a picture of his own 
early associations, and m some degree a portrait of 
himself He had his prototype for Edie Ochiltree m a 
famous bedesman, Andrew Gemmels, who had fought 
at Fontenoy and m Scott’s youth had been a notable 
iSgure on the Border, dying m 1798 at the age of 106. 
Jonathan Oldbuck is drawn from the antiquary George 
Constable, who had first awakened his boyish mterest 
m the past, and there are elements m him, perhaps, of 
John Ramsay of Ochtertyre. 

The plot is elaborate, artificial, and unimportant, 
once agam of the “ missing heir ” school ; Lovel, the 
young hero, is colourless, and it is hard to be mterested 
m his love affair with Isabella Wardour. The con- 
struction is careless — ^the sun is made to set m the 
east and there are two Tuesdays m one week ; and the 
writing m its unmspired moments is apt to be pompous 
and foandisonian. Just before the great scene when 
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1816 the Waxdours and Edie are cut off by the sea, there 
are leaden descnptions of scenery and weather, and 
Isabella on one occasion addresses her lover thus “ I 
am much embarrassed, Mr Lovel, by your — I would 
not wilhngly use a strong word — ^romantic and hopeless 
pertmacity It is for yourself I plead, that you would 
consider the calls your country has on your talents, 
that you will not waste, m an idle and fanciful mdul- 
gence of an lU-placed predilection, tune, which, well 
redeemed by active exertion, should lay the foundation 
of future distmction ” “ It is enough, Miss Wardour,” 
Lovel rephes, and it is certainly enough 

Having said this much, I declme to allow the devil’s 
advocate a further word There is httle violent action 
m the book, but the mterest never for one moment 
flags It IS primarily a comedy of Scottish country life, 
and the mam characters, though carefully and truthfully 
drawn, are aU given their “ humours ” — ^fantastic traits 
several degrees above reality — Oldbuck’s pedantry, his 
sister’s notableness. Sir Arthur’s pnde of race, Hectoi 
MacIntyre’s inflammable conceit The comedy key is 
perfectly mamtamed , the only viUam is Dousterswivel, 
who IS no more than a pantomime rogue To match 
the gentry we have peasants m the same vem — Jenny 
Rm^erout, Mrs Heukbane and Mrs Mailsetter, Coxon 
the barber, Davie the post-boy — ^all faithful transcripts, 
but mspired with the conue spirit. Let me mstance 
three episodes which seem to me comedy triumphant — 
Gnzel Oldbuck’s story of Rob Tull, the scene m which 
Mrs Mailsetter and her cromes gossip in the post-ofiice, 
and that m which Oldbuck, at the alarm of mvasion, 
girds on his old sword 

The dramatic contrast to this staple of homely humours 
and oddities is to be found partly m the dark statehness 
of the Glenallans (which skirts, but does not stumble 
mto, melodrama), and the two or three humble figures 
who are invested wii^ an heroic or tragic grandeur Of 
the latter Edie Ochiltree stands first, the most Shake- 
spesarean figure, it has been weU said, outside Shakespeare. 
He IS drawn with mmute reahsm— -his beggar’s gaiety. 
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his vagabond’s philosophy, his tincture of radicahsm, 1816 
his resourcefulness like that of Odysseus But at high 
moments he is allowed to attam a homespun magnificence, 
and to speak words which, though wholly m character, 
are yet parts of the world’s poetry Take the scene of 
the storm — 

Good man,” said Sir Arthur, can you think of nothing — 

of no help I’ll make you rich — ^I’ll give you a farm — 

I’U ” 

“ Our riches will soon he equal,” said the beggar, looking out 
upon the strife of the waters — they are sae already , for 
I hae nae land, and you would give your fair bounds and barony 
for a square yard of rock that would be dry for twal hours ” 

Or take his classic profession of patriotism — 

“ Me no muckle to fight for ^ Isna there the country to fight 
for, and the burnsides that I gang daundermg beside, and the 
hearths o’ the gudewives that gie me my bit bread, and the 
bits o’ weans that come toddlmg to play wi’ me when I come 
about a landward toun ^ — ^Deil ^ ” he contmued, graspmg his 
pikestaff with great emphasis, an’ I had as gude pith as I 
hae gude will and a gude cause, I should gie some o’ them 
a day’s kemping ” 

Next there is Saunders Mucklebackit, the fisherman, 
who, at his son’s death, masters his grief tiU the cofiin 
has left the house, and then breaks down m a passion 
of tearless sobbmg, but next day is foimd mendmg the 
“ atdd black bitch of a boat ” which had drowned his 
boy He, too, is made through strong emotion to rise 
to an epic dignity 

** What would you have me do,” he asks, “ unless I wanted 
to see four chddren starve because ane is drooned ^ It’s weel 
wi’ you gentles, that can sit m the house wi’ handkerchers to 
your een when ye lose a fnend , but the likes o’ us maun to 
our wark agam if our hearts were beatmg as hard as my 
hammer Yet what needs ane to be angry at her, that 
has neither soul nor sense ^ — ^though I am no that muckle 
better myseU She’s but a nckle o’ auld rotten deals nailed 
thegither, and warped wi’ the wmd and the sea — and I am 
a dour carle battered by winds and foul weather at sea and 
land till I am maist as senseless as hersell She maun he 
mended though again’ the morning tide — ^that’s a thing o’ 
necessity ” 
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1816 Saunders Mucklebackit is the east-coast fisherman 
with Norse blood m him, and he has somethmg of the 
austere digmty of the Sagas But his mother, Elspeth 
of the Craigbumfoot, is like some witch-wife out of the 
Elder Edda She sits by her fireside, obhvious of the 
deaths of her km, with her crazy mmd on unhappy 
things that befell long ago m a world of pride and 
pageantry far distant from a fisherman’s hovel In her 
madness she recites the best ballad Scott ever wrote, 
the ballad of the Red Harlaw, and she expounds it m 
the old manner of high romance 

“ Ye maun ken, humie, that this Boland Cheyne, for as poor 
and auld as I sit in the chunmey-neuk, was my forbear, and 
an awfu’ man he was that day m the fight, but specially after 
the Bari had fa’en , for he blamed himsell for the counsel he 
gave, to fight before Mar came up wi’ Meams and Aberdeen 
and Angus ” 

And when death comes to this great tragic figure, a 
survival from another world, Scott, after his fashion, 
artfully slackens the tension and brings the tale back to 
the homely fisher life, 

“ Your honour,” said Ailison Breck, who was next m age 
to the deceased, “ suld send dom something to us for keepmg 
np our hearts at the lyke-wake, for a’ Saunder’s gm puir man, 
was druoken out at the bunal o’ Steeme, and we’ll no get 
mony to sit dry-hpped with the corpse ” 

The book is richer perhaps than any of the others m 
cunnmg detail, for Scott wrote of a world which he knew 
mtimately — ^Monkbam’s antiquities, Sir Arthur’s genea- 
logical whimsies, the hfe of the burghs and the farm- 
towns and the fishing-huts, the back- world of the peasant 
mind And it is inspired throughout by the spmt of a 
large and sympathetic understanding. The stifi lairds 
become human m the presence of sorrow The Tory 
Sir Arthur is less tenderly dealt with than the Whig 
Oldbuck Coxon the barber speaks his mmd on “ the 
demoaraws, as they ca’ them, that are agam’ the kmg 
and the law, and hair-powder and dressmg o’ gentleman’s 
wigs — a wheen black^ards,” but Edie the blue-gown 
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and Saunders Mucklebackit the fisherman, sturdy demo- 1816 
crats both, are the true heroes of the tale 

V 

From the heights of creation Scott had to descend to 
the dismal busmess of his tradmg ventures It is a 
subject on which it is impossible at this tune of day to 
get at the exact truth The papers dealmg with the 
downfall of 1826 are extant, and may be studied m the 
National Library of Scotland, but the relations between 
Scott and the Ballantynes must remam largely m the 
realm of guesswork The books were never properly 
balanced, the existing financial statements are obscure, 
and the student has nothmg to go upon but ex parte 
and often contradictory declaratioiis Many smce that 
date have tried to shed hght on the darkness, but all 
have failed Three years before his death Lockhart 
wrote, “ Tb.e details of Scott’s commercial perplexities 
remam m great measure mexphcable,” and, if one so 
near the events themselves was puzzled, a later com- 
mentator dare not be dogmatic. 

The settlement of the two busmesses amved at through 
Constable’s help m the autumn of 1818 was not final. 

The pubhshmg firm of John Ballantyne and Company, 
though no longer operating, was not fully wound up , 
it had still many bills out against it, and m October 1814 
Scott’s own shenff-substitute, Charles Erskine, who had 
made it an advance, was asking for the repayment of 
his money The natural way to clear its debts was to 
dispose of its mountamous dead stock, but Constable 
had already done all he mtended m that matter. The 
result was that Gv/y Marmenng went to Murray and 
Longman, who took over stock to the value of £600 
But a large quantity remamed, and meantime Scott had 
to pay tile mterest on the renewals of the biUs Con- 
stable pubhshed The Anttguary but took over no stock, 
and began to show himself dismclmed to put his prmtmg 
in the Ballantynes’ way, through exasperation with 
John’s tortuous methods. John was now very comfort- 
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1816 able m his business as auctioneer, drove tandem about 
Edmburgh m a blue coat and white cords, was a great 
figure at local race-meetmgs, and gave gay, Frenchified 
httle dinners m his villa at Trinity, which he called 
^ Harmony Hall ’ He acted as Scott’s agent, and a 
worse could not have been found, for he was tricky 
and disingenuous, and had no great desire to wmd 
up the pubhshing concern, smce its entanglements 
kept him closely m touch with Scott, the chief source 
of pride m his life That busmess had never been 
solvent from the start, and its floating habihties, 
which came wholly upon Scott, contmued until its final 
hqmdation m 1817, when the balance of indebtedness 
was still estimated at £10,000— a debt which at that 
date was tiansf erred to the prmtmg firm 
As for the prmtmg busmess it is not easy to decide 
whether it, too, at this pomt, was not bankrupt It 
need not have been, for, as we have seen, its commitments 
were necessarily limited In the later high tide of Scott’s 
productiveness it undoubtedly attamed a certain degree 
of prosperity, owing to the large amount of safe prmtmg 
orders which it received, but I am mclmed to t hink that, 
at any time between its beginning m 1805 and the year 
1816, an honest balance-sheet would have revealed it 
as msolvent Scott does not appear to have drawn 
much from it, scarcely the mterest on his mvested 
capital, but James BaUantyne seems to have habitually 
antiapated what he believed to be the realizable profits, 
and this led to constant recourse to accommodation 
paper. When the pubhshmg house was started the 
two concerns lent each other money, or rather backed 
each other’s bills, and so the finances were furthei 
complicated In August 181S the prmtmg firm was 
clearly losmg money, for we find Scott wntmg to John 
BaUantyne “ I cannot observe hitherto that the 
prmting-office is paymg ofl, but rather adding to its 
embarrassments — and it cannot be thought that I have 
either means or melination to support a losmg concern 
at the rate of £200 a month ” In October 1814 James 
BaUantyne writes : “ I trust the prmtmg wiU cease to 
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be the burden which hitherto it has been ” The actual 1816 
trading therefore seems to have been conducted at a 
loss, and the annual deficit was allowed to accumulate, 
smce no member of the fiim had any exact notion of 
the firm’s position Scott had to mtervene repeatedly 
and pay out of his own pocket some of the more pressmg 
demands, but these payments never cleared his feet 
Moreover, through John’s cleverness, the practice of 
double bills was largely used, under which, say, Ballantyne 
drew a bill on Constable which was accepted, and 
Constable drew a bill for the same amount, which was 
accepted by Ballantyne, and was held as cover m case 
the first bill should not be met When a bill was dis- 
charged the covering bill was cancelled, but when a 
bill was renewed the cover was continued, and, m the 
event of a crisis, the debtor might find himself hable 
for the same sum twice over In 1814 James Ballantyne 
had experienced the result of this practice, having to 
pay twice over a private bill for wme ^ 

The position m 1816, therefoie, was that the pubhshmg 
busmess was suspended, but still burdened with biUs 
and dead stock, while the pnntmg busmess was carrymg 
on, possibly at a profit m its actual trading, but at a 
heavy loss if its past habihties were taken mto reckoning 
John Ballantyne was leadmg the hfe of a virtuoso and 
man of fashion, acting as Scott’s hterary agent, for which 
he was well paid, and domg his best to embroil him 
with Constable James, besides lookmg after the pnntmg, 
was Scott’s amanuensis, pnvate cntic, and proof corrector, 
also for a handsome consideration Both the brothers 
were expensive people and hved well , John was a 
provmcial Lucullus, and at a later date we find James 
spendmg £100 on wme m three months ® 

1 A Constable, III 44-46 The material for the relations between Scott 
and the Ballantynes will be found in Lockhart, m the Ballantynes’ Befuta^ 

(1838), m Lockhart’s reply The Ballantyne Hurribug Handled (1839), and in 
the BaUantynes’ Reply (1839) It is not an edifying controversy, and Lockhait 
at first undoubtedly overstated his case, but he seems to me on the whole 
to prove his mam points There is a judicious exammation of the dispute m 

^^^/earfy as 1807 he was astonishing the London pubhshers by the white 
hermitage supphed at a luncheon which he gave to celebrate the enlargement 
of his printing works MeTnotrs of J ohn Murray ^ I 88 
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1816 In October 1815 James thought of taking to himself 
a wife The lady was a Miss Hogaith, whose brother, 
knowmg the earher embarrassments of the firm, was not 
prepared to accept James as a suitor tor his sister’s 
hand nTilf-fis his position was made secure and he was 
freed fiom mdefinite habihties Accordmgly Scott agreed 
to become sole partner m the firm of James Ballantyne 
and Company, retaining James as his salaned servant 
at £400 a year The debts of the pubhshmg busmess 
were taken over by the prmtmg-house, though a certam 
number of the accommodation bills due by it were left 
afloat m John’s name James remained personally 
mdebted to Scott m the sum of £3000, and the future 
prin ting profits which m view of the new novels might 
be considerable, were to be applied, after a fan re- 
muneration to Scott for his advances, to the clearing off 
the old Ballantyne debts The lady’s brother assented, 
and early m 1816 James was married 
The centre figure m Scott’s affairs is henceforth 
Constable The latter had saved the Ballantynes from 
bankruptcy and had many claims upon Scott’s gratitude, 
and, though I cannot believe that there could ever have 
been any warm friendship between the two, yet the 
relations might have been of the pleasantest but for 
John, who was always trymg to frighten Constable mto 
taking more dead stock by threatemng that a new 
novel — or even a new edition of an old novel — ^would 
be earned elsewhere. On more than one occasion Scott 
lost his temper with his agent, but John was mcomgible 
There is no prouder man than your nsmg Scots merchant 
with a lairdahip m prospect, and it went against the 
gram with Constable to do business with the raffish 
John, whom he could not r^axd as his social equal. 
Hence there was no free and frank discussion with 
Scott himself, which might have led to the latter’s 
afiairs being taken m hand by a man of real busmess 
acumen. Constable beyond doubt was treated at this 
time with scant consideration, and he was not in a 
position to protest. For Wam'ley had opened his eyes 
to Scott’s capacities, and it wrung his soul to think of 
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losing this wonder-worker to a nval publisher So he 1816 
was compelled to submit to John’s exactions, and to 
be very complaisant over the BaJlantyne bills He was 
a self-made man, and had not amassed any great capital 
reserves What he had was a host of friends and ample 
credit , the banks would discount his bills to any 
reasonable extent , but he had already stramed this 
credit by his multitudmous undertakings In self- 
]ustification he talked grandly about the new novels — 
the huge sums he had paid for them and the huge sums 
they earned , the world, even the banking world, 
beheved him, and the credit of publisher and author 
rose so high that only very cool heads could have escaped 
a cevtamfolte des grandeurs 
Such a head neither possessed. Constable was shrewd, 
but he was also adventurous and optimistic Scott’s 
spirits, simk low by reverses m a busmess which he did 
not pioperly comprehend, would soar at the first hmt 
of better times He had inherited some £12,000, and his 
wife had a few hundreds a year, he had an official 
mcome of £1600, he had received at least £10,000 
for his poems, and he had made by his first two novels 
probably double that sum. By 1816 he had spent on 
land between £9000 and £10,000, and a good many 
thousands on buildings and fuimture CadeU estimated 
his total losses m the Ballantyne firms as £20,000, and 
if we take as large a figure as £15,000 as representmg 
the loss accrued up to that date, his balance-sheet m 
1816 was not too unwholesome Much of the capital 
had mdeed gone for good, but some was represented by 
sohd assets hke land, books and copyrights Had Scott 
then cut himself loose from busmess, and contmued his 
expenditure on the comparatively modest scale of the 
past, he would have been a wealthy man, even though 
he had only written a novel once every three years 
Even as it was, the takmg over of the prmting firm 
seemed to be a wise step, for now he could learn for 
himself the exact position of the busmess, and could 
hunt any future commitments 

It was to prove on the contrary a long stride towards 
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1816 his undoing He never made any serious inqmsition mto 
the affairs of the printmg house, and James Ballantyne 
was as easy-going as a salaried servant as he had been 
when a partner. Moreover, Scott had got a busmess 
which he could treat as his banker When he wanted 
money for the purchase of land or anythmg else he 
used the name of the company by obtainmg bills on 
Constable and grantmg acceptances m return Constable, 
eager to retain his good will, made no demur These 
bids were, of course, met or reduced from time to time 
by his large hterary eammgs, but he got into the habit 
of mvariably forestalhng such receipts His expenditure 
m one year would be greater than his mcome, but there 
was the certainty of that year’s deficit bemg paid for 
by the next year’s earnings Yet at any one moment 
he was always m arrears, and if a sudden crisis came 
and a balance had to be struck it imght be heavily 
on the wrong side In such a crisis Constable could 
not help him, for Constable too would be caught, his 
adventurous busmess methods being much the same. 
In this perpetual forestalling, through the medium of 
a company which obscured m his eyes its real improvi- 
dence, seems to me to he the mam secret of Scott’s 
disasters 

Meanwhile John Ballantyne was busy The Ainixqymy 
had not cleared Scott’s feet, but its author had an idea 
m his head which would He had a scheme for a senes 
of “ Tales of my Landlord,” collected and reported by 
one Jedediah Cleishbotham, schoolmaster of the pansh 
of Gandercleuch Constable would not take any back 
stock, so they should go elsewhere, but, m order to save 
Constable’s face, the title-page would not bear the words 
“By the Author of Waverl^^’ John approached 
Murray, and Murray’s Edmburgh agent, Blackwood, an 
antiquarian bookseller m the Old Town, who readily 
accepted Scott’s terms and agreed also to take over 
£500 of back stock John, mdeed, made rather a mess 
of the bargaining, for he almost sold the copyright 
outright Blackwood, a plain-spoken man, was allowed 
to mticize ihe plot of one of the tales, The Black Dwarf, 
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and Scott, who would accept rebuke cheerfully from his 1816 
equals, but from James BaUantyne alone of his inferiors, 
rephed “ God damn his soul ’ Tell him and his 
coadjutor that I belong to the Black Hussars of Litera- 
ture, who neither give nor receive criticism I’ll be 
cursed if this is not the most impudent proposal that 
ever was made ” The quarrel was patched up, the 
first two tales were completed durmg the sprmg and 
s umm er of 1816, together with Scott’s narrative of the 
year 1814 for the Edinburgh Annual Register, and on 
the first day of December appeared m four volumes 
The BlacJc Dwarf and Old Mortality 


VI 

The Black Dwarf was an admitted failure, admitted 
by Scott himself, who felt his impetus slacken and 
huddled it to a close m a single volume The Dwarf, 
Elshie, IS a piece of Gothick extravagance, Matt Lewis 
crossed with Byron, and his speech a language which 
was never yet on sea or land Cleishbotham m his 
mtroduction is at his clumsiest Hobble Elhot, the 
young Borderer, is a good portrait of the Dmmont 
school , Westbumflat and Mareschal will pass muster , 
but, well or ill drawn, the characters have no scope to 
exhibit themselves withm the narrow melodrama of the 
plot The Scots dialogue is always a dehght, and sets 
m high rehef the Dwarf’s ponderous sohloqmes This 
could scarcely be bettered as an example of the warm, 
compassionate, whimsical Border speech 

“ Wi’ the young leddie’s leave, I wad fain take doun Blshie’s 
skeps o’ bees, and set them m Grace’s bit flower yard at the 
Heughfoot — ^liiey shall ne’er be smeekit by ony o’ huz ^d 
the puir goat, ^e would be negleokit about a great toun like 
this , and she could feed bonnSy on our My lee by the bum 
side, an’ the hounds wad ken her m a day’s tune and never 
fash her, and Grace wad milk her ilka morning wi’ her am 
hand, for Elshie’s sake , for though he was thrawn and cankered 
m his converse, he hkeit dumb creatures weel ” 
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1816 There are one or two good scenes, hke the gathering of 
the Jacobite gentlemen at EUieslaw, and there are many 
lame and impotent ones Scott had met the ongmal of 
the Dwarf m Manor valley when he visited Adam 
Ferguson at Hallyards and walked with Skene over the 
hills from Megget, and felt bound to make a tale of him, 
but the mspiration lagged behmd the duty It is an 
instance of his occasional blunders m leanmg too much 
upon fact 

The failure was amply atoned for by Old Mortality 
Lockhart thought it “ the Marmion of the novels,” and its 
only rival for the first place, it seems to me, is The 
Heart of Midlothian In it Scott attempted the historical 
romance m its most difi&cult form, a reconstruction of a 
period of history far outside hvmg experience but 
furiously ahve m popular memory The Covenanters 
had become to the majority of the people of Scotland 
a race of demigods and samts, and their story had been 
written, even by sophisticated Edmburgh lawyers, m a 
vem of hagiography This perplexed epoch Scott set 
forth through the eyes of a sobei, reasonable, if plati- 
tudmous hero, with the same detached fairness with 
which he had described the French nation m PauVs 
Letters He does not blink the ugly side of Covenanter 
or Cavaher, nor is he blmd to their nval nobihties His 
is the moderate, central mmd, like that of Montrose or 
Robert Leighton , he has the true historical sense, 
which was needed also for true dramatic effect, since it 
alone could present the movmg contrasts His history 
was violently attacked at the time by the biographer 
of Knox, the “learned and unreadable McCne,” and 
^cott rephed m a review of his own novel m the 
Quarterly, m which the hterary criticism was provided 
by Erskine The historian of to-day cannot be m 
doubt as to the side to which truth leaned m the 
controversy. Scott for the first time brought a legend 
mto the searchmg light of day, and set m honest 
perspectave what had been himerto seen through a 
magiiifying and distorting mist. If I may spe^ as 
one whose studies have lam much m that penod, I 
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think that he does ample justice to the best m the 1816 
Covenant and does not exaggerate the worst , if he 
errs at all m fairness it is in his portiait of Claverhouse 
Scott had read himself deeply mto the hterature of the 
time, and from books and the conversation of his old 
tutor he had mastered at least the forms of Calvinistic 
divimty 

The story has a fitting prologue, the beautiful tale 
of that real Old Mortahty whose clusel chnked on the 
martyis’ headstones up and down Scotland Of the 
greater novels it is one of the best constructed and its 
movement is the most swift and even There is none 
of the dehghtf Illness of Chjby Mannenng or the romantic 
sunset charm of Waverley, it is on the whole a grim 
tale, movmg among ungenial folk on the highroad of 
national destmy, and rarely does it pause to rest and 
sport m the shade It is mdeed a very stem and con- 
scientious piece of reahsm There is httle of Scott’s 
customary trait-portraiture , only Lady Margaret Bell- 
enden, with her stories of his “ sacred Majesty’s disjune,” 
has her “ humours ” , the rest of the people are firmly 
drawn m the round There is no weak scene, except 
the love-making between hero and herome. There are 
no weak characters except Edith Bellenden and Henry 
Morton, though the latter is perhaps flat rather than 
weak, smce his mental processes are most adequately 
portrayed And the book rises to scenes of tragic 
mtensity which Scott never excelled, and contams figures 
of the most masterful vitality Curiously objective 
figures they are, for we feel that none of them strongly 
excites the author’s sympathy, m no other novel 
do his characters hve a life so mdependent of then- 
creator 

It opens with a bnlhant comedy scene m Niel Blane’s 
tavern after the Wapmschaw, when the host and his 
daughter discuss the economics of mnkeepmg m troubled 
tunes Then there enters the Archbishop’s murderer, 
the red-headed man who “ skelhed fearfully with one 
eye,” and when he and Morton go out mto tiie night 
romance takes the road with them. Henceforth the 
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1816 moderate is linked with the fanatic and drawn un- 
willingly into a wild drama, always protestmg, always 
holdmg fast to his own reasonable faith, and thereby 
providmg a touchstone for the reader by which he can 
judge the aberrations of the rest Morton is one such 
functum %ndtfferens, an oasis of common sense, and 
Niel Blane, with his canny mdifference to all heroics, is 
another 

“ Let Bauldy dnve the pease and bear meal to the camp at 
Drumclog — ^he’s a Whig, and was the auld gudewife’s pleagh- 
man — the mashlum bannocks will smt their muirland stamacks 
weel He maun say it’s the last unce o’ meal m the house, or, 
if he scruples to teU a he (an it’s no likely he will when it’s for 
the gude o’ the house) he may wait till Duncan Glen, the auld 
drucken trooper, drives up the aitmeal to Tilhetudlem, wi’ my 
dutifu’ services to my Leddy and the Major, and I haena as 
muckle left as will mak my parritch ” 

With such a remmder of the prosaic world m the 
backgroxmd, Scott sweeps us mto strange, grim, but 
always credible drama — ^the tortured meditations of 
Burley, the battle-scene of Drumclog, Morton’s deadly 
peril m the moorland cottage, Bothwell Brig, Morton’s 
return and his “ recognition,” and the great final en- 
counter with Burley m the cave At the proper moment 
the narrative rises to the appropriate mtensity m some 
culmmating mcident, such as the death of Sergeant 
Bothwell at Drumclog, or Morton’s escape from Burley 
by his leap across the chasm, and such mcidents are 
told with an economy and a speed which Scott never 
surpassed Take the scene m the cottage when the 
swords are out for Morton’s death — 

“ Bbst ! ” he said, “ I hear a distant noise ” 

“ It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles,” saad 
one 

“ It IS the sough of the wmd among the bracken,” said 
another 

“ It IS the galloping of horse,” said Morton to himself 
“ God grant they may come as my dehverers ' ” 

This fierce activity is supported by characters none of 
whom fall below the digmty of great drama. Of the 
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royahsts, Claveriiouse, Bothwell, Comet Grahame, Lord 18^6 
Evandale, and old Major BeUenden are aU m different 
ways adequately realized and vigorously presented But 
it IS with the Covenanters that Scott reaches the height 
of his power Balfour of Burley is the eternal fanatic, 
inspired by a wild logic of his own, tortured and terrible 
but never base The ministers — ^Poundtext the tmnmer, 
the madman Habakkuk Mucklewrath, common clay like 
Gabnel Kettledrummle, pure perverted spirit like Mac- 
bnar — ^are excellently done , their wildest extravagances 
are not caricature, as anyone will admit who remembers 
Napkthah and Shields and Patrick Walker. Macbnar’s 
sermon m Chapter xviii is both superb prose and 
historically true It is hard to see how Scott can be 
accused of maligning the Covenanters when m Macbnar’s 
defiance of the Privy Council he has shown to what 
heights of courage they could attam, and m his picture 
of Bessie Maclure has revealed tenderly and subtly the 
beauty of hohness m the most humble He has divmed 
the essence of what Lockhart calls their “ stem and 
solemn enthusiasm ” far more truly than their con- 
ventional apologists 

The rehef from the stress is found m the marvellous 
choms of plam folk which accompames the action and 
br ing s the mmd back to the variety and comedy of the 
ordmary world. They are always there at the right 
moment to humanize the tale Niel Blane and his 
daughter provide the contrast for the advent of Burley , 
GudyiU the butler and Guse Gibbie leaven the cavalier 
heroics, and Jenny Denmson’s homely good sense is a 
corrective to Edith Bellenden’s conventional nobihty 
Above aU Mause Headng, tom between piety and 
maternal cares, is the element needed to lelax the 
tension of the grim hdl-folk, and her son Cuddie is a 
foil both to the hiU-folk and to his mother Scott shows 
the greatness of his art m the skiU with which he blends 
the tragic and the comic, and portrays religious ecstasy 
always agamst the prosaic background of 
hfe He never raises the tale to a false key, and whOT 
Morton returns and meets old Aihe Wilson, his uncle’s 
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1816 housekeeper, the emotion of recognition is preceded by 
an account of the death of the miser, true to type to 
the last “ And sae he fell out o’ ae dwaum mto amther, 
and ne’er spoke a word mair, unless it were something 
we couldna mak out, about a dipped candle bemg gude 
eneugh to see to dee wi’ ” 

The Scots speech is beyond praise, so exquisitely apt 
it IS, so full of pregnant simphcities and vivid idioms and 
subtle humours It is cunnmgly varied, too, to suit the 
characters, for the waiting-maid does not talk like the 
housekeeper or the ploughman hke the butler A for- 
gotten Scotland lives again when Cuddie declares of 
Kettledrummle, “ He routed like a cow m a fremd 
loaning,” and Alison Wilson says of the Duke, “That 
was him that lost his head at London — ^folk said it 
wasna a very gude ane, but it was aye a sair loss to him, 
puir gentleman ” The height is reached in the dis- 
courses of Cuddle and his mother Mause has all the 
Scriptures m her head and makes noble use of them — 
farcical often, but never wholly farcical, and sometimes 
nsmg to a confused magnificence, while the Laodicean 
Cuddle IS always at hand to pull her down to earth. 
Take the scene with Cuddie before he confronts the 
Privy Coimcil — 

At that moment his shoulder was seized by old Mause, who 
had contnved to thrust herself forward mto the lobby of the 
apartment 

“ 0 hinny, hinny ' ” said she to Cuddie, hangmg upon his 
neck, " glad and proud and sorry and humbled am I, a’ in ane 
and the same instant, to see my bairn ganging to testify for the 
truth gloriously with his mouth in oounod, as he did with his 
weapon in the field ” 

“ Whisht, whisht, mither ! ” cried Cuddie impatiently 
“ Odds, ye daft wife, is this a time to speak o’ thae thmgs * 
I tell ye I’ll testify naething either ae ^te or amther I hae 
spoken to Mr Poundtext, and I’E teSc the Declaration, or 
whate’er they ca’ it, and we’re a’ to win free off if we do that — 
he’s gotten life for himseU and a’ his folk, and that’s a minister 
for my sdler , I hke nane o’ your sermons that end m a psalm 
at 4^e Gfrassmarket ” 

“ 0, Caddie, naan, laith wad I be they suld hurt ye,” said 
oH Mause, divided gnevously between the safety of her son’s 
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soul and that of his body, “ but mind, my bonny baim, ye 1816 
hae battled for the faith, and dinna let the dread o’ losmg 
creature comforts withdraw ye frae the gude fight ” 

“ Hout, tout, mither,” rephed Cuddie, I hae fought e’en 
ower muckle already, and, to speak plam, I’m wearied o’ the 
trade I hae swaggered wi’ a’ thae arms, and muskets and 
pistols, buff-coats and bandoliers lang enough, and I like the 
plough-paidle a hantle better I ken naethmg suld gar a man 
fight (that’s to say, when he’s no angry) by and out-taken the 
dread o’ being hanged or killed if he turns back ” 

But, my dear Cuddie,” contmued the persevermg Mause, 
your bridal garment * Oh, hinny, dmna sully the marriage 
garment ” 

'' Awa, awa, mnther,” rephed Cuddie, dmna ye see the 

folk waiting for me Never fear me I ken how to 

turn this far better than ye do— for ye’re bleezmg awa about 
marriage, and the job is how we are to wm by hangmg ” 

There is httle fault to be found with the prose of the 
narrative Morton’s conscientious troubles are told 
simply and lucidly, the landscape is vividly described, 
and m general there is an absence of the turgidity to 
which Scott was prone The explanation seems to be 
that throughout the book the mspiration never flags , 
he escapes longueurs because he is caught up by a wholly 
impersonal pmpose , his imagmation is so absorbed by 
the task of historical re-creation that he has no time 
to turn back upon himself Indeed, m the famous 
outburst of Claverhouse, he reaches the high-water mark 
of his English style 

** But m truth, Mr Morton, why should we care so much for 
death, hght upon us or around us whenever it may « Men 
die daily — ^not a bell tolls the hour but it is the death-note of 
someone or other , and why hesitate to shorten the span of 
others, or take over-anxious care to prolong our own ^ It is 
aU a lottery— when the hour of midnight came you were to 
die — ^it has struck, you are ahve and safe, and the lot has 
fallen on those fellows who were to murder you It is not the 
expiring pang that is worth thinking of in an event that must 
happen one day, and may befall us on any given moment 
it is the memory which the soldier leaves behind him, like the 
long train of hght which follows the sunken sim— that is all 
which IS worth oanng for, which distmguishes the death of 
the brave or the ignoble When I think of death, Mr Morton, 
as a worth thinking of, it is m the hope of pressing one 
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1816 day some well-fought and hard-won field of battle, and dying 
with the shout of victory in my ear — that would be worth 
dying for, and more, it would be worth havmg hved for ' ” 

It -would be easy to be critical of some of the details 
of this passage, but it has the movement and elevation 
of great prose 



Chapter VII 

THE BROKEN YEARS 
(1817-1819) 

I 

The lawyer m Scott was fast disappearing, into the 1816-17 
background, and the forecast of Kerr of Abbotrule 
that a Lord President Scott might wnte poetry in the 
vacations as a Lord President Montesquieu had written 
philosophy was now outside the realm of the practicable 
But m the wmter of 1816-17 he had a sudden hankering 
after a legal office more dignified than his seat at the 
Clerks’ table Like Jeffrey he craved for what Jeffrey 
called the “ dignified ease of a Baron of Exchequer ” 

He was now the most famous hvmg Scotsman, he was 
a sound enough lawyer to warrant a seat on the Bench, 
and his pohtical fnends were m power “ There is a 
Terence m the rank,” he wrote to the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, “ and also m the leisure of a Baron’s situation , 
and a man may, without condemnation, endeavour at 
any penod of life to obtam as much honour and ease 
as he may handsomely come by ” But the Duke had 
certam differences at the moment with the Government, 
and he was ailmg ; when a year later he was m a position 
to press Scott’s clauns, Scott withdrew on the charac- 
teristic ground that he had a friend who had a better 
title to any vacant judgeship 

The desire for greater ease was based on somethmg 
more than ambition For the first time Scott began to 
feel his strength flagging He was now to enter on that 
testmg penod of middle hfe when a man has to make 
terms with his body For three broken years he had 
to struggle agamst senous ill-health, and when he 
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1817 emerged from the contest he had dropped permanently 
to a lower plane of physical well-bemg 

Smce his youth he had borne too hardly on “his 
bi other the ass ” He had played his part m the high- 
]mks of the Covenant Close and m those Edinburgh 
dmner-parties where “ dnnkmg square ” was a gentle- 
man’s duty Ever smce then he had kept his powers 
of mmd and body at full stretch One half of his life 
was sedentary, with its long hours m court or at his 
desk the other was crowded with violent physical 
exertion It is an old mistake to beheve that the two 
forms of toil counteiact the rmschiefs of each other 
Scott, with his heavy frame and immense breadth of 
shoulder, needed much fresh air and exercise to keep 
him m health, and for six months m the year he did not 
get it He was compelled to live m extremes His only 
safety lay m a careful r6gime hke his father’s, but he 
was not the man to submit to such a disciphne unless 
compelled He had a hearty appetite foi food, and he 
mdulged it His breakfast was like Handle Dinmont’s , 
and this not only at Abbotsford, when he had a day on 
the hills before him, but m Edinburgh where he must 
sit Clamped for hours m a stuffy court. He ate moder- 
ately m the evening, but Edmburgh dinners began 
early and fimshed late, and carried a full complement 
of wme and whisky-punch. He was careless m other 
ways The amount of sleep he took was msufficient 
for such a hfe, for he would go to bed at midnight and 
rise at six, and spend an hour or so before he got up 
planmng his day’s work In the country he was often 
soaked to the skm and would lemam for half a day in 
his wet clothes His one concession to what we should 
caU hygiene was his morning’s cold sponging of throat, 
chest and shoulders. 

Before the end of 1816 he had had attacks of mtestmal 
pam, which he had combated by drinking hot water. 
Suddenly, on March 5, 1817, the long-suffering body 
rebelled He was givmg a dmner-party m Castle Street, 
when he was seized wiim violent cramp m the stomadb, 
which sent him to bed “ roaring like a buU-ealf.” “ All 
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sorts of remedies were applied,” he wrote to Morritt, 1817 
“ as in the case of Gil Bias’ pretended cohc, but such 
was the pam of the real disorder that it outdeviled the 
doctor hollow Even heated salt, which was apphed in 
such a state that it burned my shirt to rags, I hardly 
felt when clapped to my stomach At length the 
symptoms became mflammatory, and dangerously so, 
the seat bemg the diaphragm They only gave way to 
very profuse oleedmg and blistermg, which, imder higher 
assistance, saved my life My recovery was slow and 
tedious from the state of exhaustion I could neither 
stir for weakness and giddmess, nor read for dazzling m 
my eyes, nor hsten for a whizzing sound m my ears, 
nor even think for lack of the power of arrangmg my 
ideas So I had a comfortless time of it for about a 
week ” ^ 

He had a comfortless time for more than three years 
The malady was due to gall-stones, and his doctors, who 
left him “neither skm nor blood,” did not touch the 
root of the mischief. Their one useful act was to put 
him on a diet, reduce his breakfast to porridge, and 
hmit strictly his allowance of wme He protested 
agamst the tyranny, but he obeyed, and this dieting, 
with frequent hot baths, and opium for the bouts of 
pam, became his rule of hfe He rose from his bed to 
go back to his duties, scarmg his fnends by his drawn 
face and wan colour ^ Many beheved that he had got 
his death-blow, mcludmg James Ballantyne, who was 
nearly felled by James Hogg for givmg voice to his 
fears All the summer and autumn he struggled agamst 
languor, and found every exertion a burden, so that a 
cry of wearmess was forced at last from one who had never 

1 Lockhart IV 68 

2 Here is a picture of Scott during the summer of that year He was worn 
almost to a skeleton, sat slanting on his horse, as if unable to hold himself 
Tipnglit f. his dress was threadbare and disordered , and his countenance, 
instead of its usual healthy colour, was of an ohve brown— I might almost 
say, black tinge ‘The physicians tell me,’ said he, ‘that mere pam 
cannot kill , but I am very sure that no man would, for other three months, 
encounter the same pain that I have suffered, and hve However, I have 
resolved to take thahHuily whatever drugs they prescnbe, and follow their 
advice as long as I can Set a stout heart to a stey brae, is a grand rule in 
this world ’ Gilhes, 237 8 
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1817 before complained Viewmg the famihar scene from the 
hill above Cauldshiels loch, part of his latest purchase, 
he found its beauties dimmed to his sick eyes. 

“ The qmet lake, the balmy air, 

The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree — 

Are they still such as once they were, 

Or IS the dreary change m me ? 

Alas, the warp’d and broken board. 

How can it bear the pamter’s dye ' 

The harp of stram’d and tuneless chord. 

How to the minstrel’s stroke reply ' 

To achmg eyes each landscape lowers, 

To feverish pulse each gale blows chill , 

And Araby’s or Eden’s bowers 
Were barren as this moorland hill ” 

It was his only word of complaint To his friends 
he made hght of his troubles, and he tightened instead 
of slackenmg his habits of toil The reaction of a man 
to the ebbmg of bodily strength m middle age is a 
certain proof of character, and Scott revealed that tough 
stoicism which can laugh even when the mouth is wry 
with pam He must labour if he would keep the place 
he had won, and he forced himself to it though every 
sense and nerve rebelled. In one thmg he was fortunate : 
he found a perfect helper His fnend of seventeen 
years, Wilham Laidlaw, formerly the tenant of Black- 
house, had been unlucky m his sheep-farming, so Scott 
proposed that he should occupy the house of Kaeside 
and act as the Abbotsford factor Innocent, sentimental 
and Whiggishly mdbned, Laidlaw had httle in common 
with Scott except his love of the Border, but the affection 
between the two was deep and abidmg He had a 
slender hterary talent and so was able m emergencies 
to do the work of secretary. But m his presence, even 
more than m his usefulness, lay his comfort to Bis 
master. To hsten to Bm perpetual “ What for no ? ” ^ 
was feir Scott to be convinced that the homely simphaties 
were not gone from the world. 

^ terowed ptowe for Meg 2>0ds m M WdL 
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The agony of that first bout in March had scarcely 1817 
abated before Scott was at work on an indifferent play, 
ultimately known as The Doom of Devorgoil In May 
he contracted with Constable for a new novel, Rob Roy 
— ^the title was suggested by the pubhsher — ^and on the 
green at Abbotsford, though he had had an attack of 
pam the day before, he taJOIced m the highest spirits of 
the hit he would make with “ a Glasgow weaver whom 
he would ravel up with Rob,” and extemporized some 
of their conversations It was a bleak summer, and by 
the 8th of June there was not an ash tree m leaf, so 
Scott was the less tempted to leave his desk He 
finished the novel m the middle of December, most of 
it having been hard coUar-work done m the mtervals 
of pam and lassitude One day James Ballantyne found 
him sittmg with a blank sheet before him “ Ay, ay. 
Jemmy,” said Scott, “ ’tis easy for you to bid me get 
on, but how the deuce can I make Rob Roy’s wife speak 
with such a curmurrmg m my guts 7 ” ^ 

Meantune at Abbotsford he had enlarged his bounds 
by the purchase for £10,000 of the estate of Toftfield, 
which made him master of all the haunts of Thomas 
the Rhymer The house he re-chnstened Huntly Bum, 
and he settled there his old friend Adam Ferguson, now 
retired from the army Abbotsford — the first plan of it 
— ^was approaching completion, a queer jumble of 
masonry new and old Even m his sickness Scott was 
filling the house with curious mementoes of the past — 
pamted glass representing the Scottish k i n gs copied 
from a ceihng m Stirhng Castle, the old fountain from 
the Cross of Edmburgh, plaster models of the Melrose 
Abbey gargoyles — and buymg freely books, armour, 
pictures and gabions ” He was full of plans for 
tummg the steading of one of his farms mto a model 
hamlet of labourers, to be called Abbotstown Guests 
were plentiful, among them Washmgton Irving, who has 
left a delightful account of his visit,® and Wilkie the 


* A countra laird had taen the batts. 

Or some oiirmTirrmg in his guts ” „ . j 

Bursts, Death cmd Doctor Bomoook 


2 Lockhart, TV 88 96 
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1818 artist, and that tragic lady, Byron’s forsaken wife 
Scott found that autumn that he must give up shootmg, 
smce he could not keep pace with the dogs, but m the 
mtervals of his cramps he could potter about his lands 
for SIX hours at a time Whenever the pain lifted and 
the giddmess produced by narcotics passed off, his 
spirits revived, and when God sent a cheerful hour he 
did not refiam Take this letter to Jeffrey, written in 
the same month as the melancholy Imes quoted above 

Can you not borrow from your briefs and cnticisms a couple 
of days to look about you here * I dare not ask Mrs Jeffrey 
till next year, when my hand will be out of the mortar tub , 
and at present my only spare bed was, till of late, but accessible 
by the feudal accommodation of a drawbridge made of two 
deals , and still requires the clue of Anadne StiU, however, 
there it is, and there is an obhging stage-coach called the 
Blucher, which seta down my guests within a mile of my 
mansion (at Melrose bridge-end) three times a week, and 
restores them to their families m hke manner after five hours’ 
travelhng I am hke one of Miss Edgeworth’s heroines, master 
of all thmgs in mmiature — a httle hill and a httle glen, and 
a httle horse-pond of a loch, and a httle river, I was gomg to 
call it — ^the Tweed, but I remember the mimster was mobbed 
by his panshioners for terming it, m his statistical report, an 
inconsiderable stream So pray do come and see me ^ 


II 

Rob Roy was published by Constable m the begmnmg 
of 1818, the first edition, which was exhausted m a 
fortnight, reaching the laige figure of 10,000 copies 
In the previous November an agreement had been 
signed for a new series of “Tales of my Landlord.” 
Owing to the dexterity of John Ballantyne and Con- 
stable’s fear of the books gomg to Blackwood, whose 
new magazine was now beardmg his own EdinJbwgh 
Remm, the terms were very high, mcludmg the takmg 
over of the remainmg unsaleable stock m Hanover 
Street.* With the advance he received Scott was able 

^ Oookbtmx, Life of Lord fsffrey, I 418 
-^rding to Cookbum, Constable lost two-thirds of the £3270 which he , 
paid for the stock But see Cadell’s letter in A, Oonttabk, III 08 
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to cancel his bond of £4000 to the Duke of Buccleuch 1818 
He had now discharged all his debts to personal friends, 
but at the cost of mortgaging far ahead his creative 
powers 

In February he was cheered by the fulfilment of an 
old hope He had raised with the Prmce Regent the 
question of dismterrmg the ancient regaha of Scotland 
from the lumber of the Crown Room m Edmburgh 
Castle , a commission of mquiry had been appomted, 
and on 4th February the question was settled which 
had long disqmeted the country, whether the regaha, 
which by the Act of Umon were never to be removed 
from Scottish soil, had not m fact been sent to London 
The great dusty chest was opened, and therem were 
found, m perfect order, the Crown and the Sceptre 
fashioned m the reign of James V, and the noble Sword 
of State presented to James IV by Pope Juhan H, as 
well as the silver mace of the Treasurer of Scotland^ 

To Scott the ceremony was of a sacramental gravity, 
and his feeling was shared by his daughter Sophia, who 
all but famted when the chest was opened One of the 
commissioners proposed to put the Crown on the head 
of one of the young ladies present, but was deterred by 
Scott’s passionate cry of “ By God, No ! ” That day 
Edmburgh learned that its genteel antiquananism was 
a very different thmg from Scott’s bummg reverence 
for the past So far did he carry it that he was wdhng 
to domesticate as family chaplam an uncle of Laidlaw, 
an aged Cameroman minister, merely because Richard 
Cameron had been chaplam to one of his own ancestors 
— a project which fortunately failed. He wrote to 
Laidlaw — “ If, as the Kmg of Prussia said to Rousseau, 

‘ a httle persecution is necessary to make his home 
entirely to his mmd,’ he shall have it , and, what 
persecutors seldom promise, I will stop whenever he is 
toed of it I have a pair of thumbikms also much at 
his service, if he requires their assistance to glonfy 


1 Scott wrote a memorandum, descnbmg the chequered history of the 
Begaha Mtsc Prose Works, VII 298 357 At one time he contemplated a 
novel on the subject A Constable, III 108 
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1818 God and the Covenant Seiiously I like enthusiasm of 
every kmd so well, especially when united with woith 
of charactei, that I shall be delighted with this old 
gentleman ” 

Meantime he was busy on the new “ Tales of my Land- 
lord ” At first he had intended to mclude two stories 
m the new senes, but the first. The Heart of Mtdlothian, 
so grew under his hand that it was published alone in 
June m four volumes It was received both in England 
and Scotland with a universal approbation not accorded 
to any of the other novels, for it pleased both the cntical 
and the uncritical “ I am m a house,” Lady Louisa 
Stuart wrote from Sheffield Place, “ where everybody 
IS tearmg it out of each other’s hands, and talking of 
nothmg else So much for its success — ^the more flattermg 
because it overcomes a prejudice People were beginnmg 
to say the author would wear himself out , it was going 
on too long m the same key, and no striking notes could 
possibly be produced On the contrary, I thmk the 
mterest is stronger here than m any of the former ones 
(always exceptmg my first love, Waverley), and one 
may congratulate you upon havmg effected what many 
have tried to do and nobody yet succeeded m — ^making 
a perfectly good character the most mterestmg ” ^ This, 
flora his best cntic, was good news for one who sorely 
needted heartemng 

InHhe summer of that year at an Edmburgh dinner- 
party^ Scott met a young man, who entertamed him 
with an account of a recent visit to Goethe at Weimar, 
and was promptly bidden to Abbotsford The young 
man was one John Gibson Lockhart, a bnefless advocate 
who dabbled m hterature. Scott mvited him to do some 
work on the Edmburgh Annml Regteter, and during the 
rest of the summer session had many talks with him 
Lockhart was then approachmg his twenty-fourth birth- 
day, an uncommonly handsome youth, with a pale, 
clean-cut face, a shapdy head, and wonderful dark eyes 
Bhs manner, hke his appearance, had a touch of the 
hidalgo m it ; his shght deafness made him self-contained, 

1 LooKfcMfi, IV 131 * Fam, Lettm, 10 
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though his shyness disappeared m congenial society ; 1818 
he had a bitmg wit, did not gladly suffer fools, and was 
apt to have the air of being superior to his company 
His father was a Lanarkshue minister and his mother 
a mmister’s daughter , it must not be forgotten that 
Lockhart had m his blood that Calvmistic tmcture 
which does not make for humility He had other strams, 
for paternally he counted km with the high race of the 
Lockharts of the Lee, one of whom had ridden with 
Douglas m the pilgrimage of the Heart of Bruce He 
had been educated at Glasgow Umversity, and had 
then proceeded to Balhol with a SneU exhibition At 
Oxford he had done well, had become a good classical 
scholar, and had read widely m foreign hteratures , had 
a fellowship been possible for a Scots Presbyterian, he 
might have remamed there happily for the rest of his 
days As it was, he returned to Glasgow, which he 
found uncongemal, and m 1816 was called to the 
Scottish Bar 

In Edmburgh he fell mto the company of John Wilson, 
who had been a gentleman-commoner at Magdalen, and 
the two, havmg no practice, were engaged by WiUiam 
Blackwood to write m his new magazme Blackwood, 
an astute, rough-gramed man, decid^ed that the elegant 
acerbity of the Edinburgh Review must be fought with 
stronger and coarser acids, and the fiist years of “ ma 
Maaga,” as he called his journal, were notorious for its 
offences agamst hterary decency The magazme was 
Ingb Tory m pohtics, orthodox m religion, and mtolerant 
of all things that did not conform to its strait canons 
The Lake School and the Cockney School of poets were 
attacked— -not by Lockhart— with blustermg malevolence. 

In the “ Chaldee Manuscript,” a clumsy Bibhcal parody 
m which Lockhart had a considerable share, it presented 
contemporary figures m a mood of ferocious banter 
Lockhart was never the typical Blackwood man , that 
part was better filled by John Wilson and by Hogg m his 
cups , but something frustrate and imtable m his soul 
made him consent to its extravagances He was always 
a little at odds with his environment and his geneiation 
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1818 At first sight there would seem to have been nothing 
m common between the superfine Oicford scholar, with 
a sneer on his handsome lips, and one who looked upon 
all men as his brothers Scott, who disliked Blackwood 
and had no speaal love for its proprietor, cannot have 
been predisposed m favour of the young man who on 
that May evenmg took wine with him at Mr Home 
Drummond’s table But his reading of his fellows was 
rarely mistaken Lockhart hved up to the badge of his 
family, the “ hesirt withm the fetterlock,” and hid the 
depth and fineness of his humamty under a hard pro- 
tective sheath Scott’s insight penetrated to the man 
beneath, and he detected a spirit too rare for rowdy 
Edmburgh journalism, while Lockhart’s chilly soul was 
warmed by the sympathy of the one man who ever 
commanded his full reverence Scott thought that he 
saw m this well-equipped striphng a successor to whom 
he might hand on the torch of his own loyalties, and m 
those weary days he was thinkmg much of his latter 
end The result was the beginnmg of one of the smcerest 
friendships m the history of letters, thiough which the 
older man was to ehcit what was best m the yoimger, 
and the younger was to give to the world an immortal 
picture of his master,^ 

The mtimacy thus begun ripened fast That autumn 
Lockhart, returning with John Wilson from the English 
lakes, paid his first visit to Abbotsford, and was given 
a ghrnpse of its feudal retmue and its feudal hospitality 
It was a melancholy autumn for Scott, for the Duke of 
Buccleuch was dymg, and his letter to Lord Montagu 
shows the depth of his anxiety.® llie offer of a baronetcy 
in November was only accepted when he got the news 
that his wife’s brother, Charles Carpenter, had bequeathed 
the residue of his fortune to his sister’s family The 
cost of Abbotsford and his enlarged estate and his 
desire to equip his eldest son for the cavalry mad^ him 

^ Lpokbait was not loved by Ids fellow writers, except by Carlyle, and 
Mm Martineau, who never knew bim, has poured vitnol on hm m her Bw 
Sketches The real man has been adequately portrayed by Andrew 
Lang m his Life of Lockhart (1S97) 

® Lockhart, IV 206 8, 
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apee to sell all hi^s copyrights to Constable for the sum 1819 
01 £12,000 , in 1826 the price had not been fully paid. 

With the opening of 1819 the shadows again descended. 

The baronetcy had pleased him more than he cared to 
admit He was glad that his ancient Border name 
should be given a handle which it had often had m 
history , he anticipated the obvious quotation fiom 
Henry F, ‘‘I hke not such grinnmg honour as Sir 
Waltei hath,’’ and he hoped to go to London m the 
Easter vacation to receive the accolade But now the 
spasms of cramp returned with increased violence and 
the remedies used to reheve them brought on jaundice 
His attacks of pam would last sometimes for ten hours, 
to be followed by deadly sicknes*^,. I have been ill — 
very — ^very ill,” he told the Duke of Buccleuch, and to 
Southey he wrote — 

If I had not the strength of a team of horses I could never 
have fought through it, and through the heavy fire of medicinal 
artillery, scarce less exhausting — for bleedmg, bhstermg, 
calomel and ipecacuanha have gone on without intermission — 
while, during the agony of the spasms, laudanum became 
necessary m the most hberal doses, though inconsistent with 
the general treatment I did not lose my senses, because I 
resolved to keep them, but I thought once or twice they would 
have gone overboard, top and top-gaUants I should be a great 
fool, and a most ungrateful wretch to complain of such afflictions 
as these My life has been, m all its private and pubhc relations, 
as fortunate perhaps as was ever lived, up to this period , and 
whether pam or misfortune may he behmd the dark curtain 
of futunty, I am already a sufficient debtor to the bounty of 
Providence to be resigned to it Pear is an evil that has never 
mixed with my nature, nor has even unwonted good fortune 
rendered my love of life tenacious ^ 

In May the Duke of Buccleuch died, and at that time 
Scott must have believed that he would not long survive 
his friend Between the bouts of pam he was so weak 
that the shortest letter fatigued him When I crawl 
out on Sybil Grey,” he wrote, I am the very image 
of Death on the pale horse, lanthomqawed, decayed in 
flesh, stoopmg as if I meant to eat the poney’s ears, 

1 Lockhart, IV 239 
M 
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and unable to go above a foot-pace ” When Lockbait 
went to Abbotsford at the end of the spring vacation 
he found a shrunken figure, with a yellow face and 
snow-white hair , but he found, too, fire in Scott’s eye 
and a most resolute wiU to live “ He sat at table while 
we duied, but partook only of some rice puddmg , and 
after the cloth was drawn, while sippmg his toast and 
water, pushed round the bottles m his old style, and 
talked with easy cheerfulness of the stout battle he had 
fought and which he now seemed to consider as won ” 
That mght Scott was m agony, but next morning he 
took his visitor for a trot up Yarrow vale and did some 
pohtical canvassing among the farmers When he re- 
tmned to Edmburgh he foimd that for weeks at a time 
he could not take his seat at the Clerks’ table He 
had attacks which seemed to his friends to presage 
death, and Loid Buchan, the mastei-bore of his genera- 
tion, tned to comfort him by a promise that he himself 
woidd take charge of the funeral ceremomes at Dryburgh 
One mght m June it appeared that the end had come. 
Lockhart has told the tale on his wife’s evidence 

He then called his children about his bed, and took leave of 
them with solemn tenderness After giving them one by one 
such advice as suited their years and characters, he added 
“ For myself, my dears, I am unconscious of ever havm^ 
done any man an mjury, or omitting any fair opportumty of 
doing any man a benefit I weU know that no human hfe can 
appear otherwise than weak and filthy in the eyes of God, but 
I rely on the merits and intercession of our Eedeemer ” He 
then laid his hands on their heads and said, ” Gk>d bless you ! 
Live so that you may all hope to meet each other in a better 
place hereafter And now leave me that I may turn my face 
to the wall ” ^ 

But it was not the end, it was rather the crisis of the 
malady, for he fell into a sleep, and from that mght his 
slow convalescence began 

Yet those months of weakness and pam were also 
months of mtense hterary activity All spring he was 
busy on The Bnde of Lammerrmor, dictating it either to 
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the swift and alert James Ballantyne or to the innocent 
WiJl Laidlaw, who was apt to mteirupt with “ Gude 
keep us a’ ' ” and “ Eh, sirs ’ Eh, sirs ' ” Scott refused 
to pause durmg his spasms of pam “ Nay, Wilhe,” 
he told Laidlaw, “ oidy see that the doors are fast 
I would fam keep all the cry as well as all the wool to 
ourselves , hut as to givmg over work, that can only 
be done when I am m woollen.” He did the same with 
The Legend of Montrose, and the two were published 
by Constable in June m the third series of “ Tales of 
my Landlord ” — ^four volumes full of misprmts, smce 
the author was too lU to correct the proofs The tales 
would have been received with mdulgence by those 
who knew the circumstances of their composition, but 
to his friends’ amazement no mdulgence was required, 
for the old afflatus was there m ample measure James 
Ballant 3 me tells how, when the prmted volumes of The 
Bnde of Lammermoor were put mto his hand, Scott 
read them anxiously, for “he did not recollect one 
smgle mcident, character or conversation” He had 
dictated the book m a half-conscious world of suffering 
upon which memory had closed the door 

There were other proofs of his miraculous vitahty. 
After he left Edmburgh that summer he had begun a 
novel, Imnhoe, which broke whoEy new ground, for, 
fearmg lest his pubhc might grow weary of Scottish life, 
he marched horse and foot mto England and occupied 
one of the classic hsts of English romance Moreover, 
he was engaged m all kmds of miscellaneous duties — 
pohtical articles for James Ballantyne’s Edinburgh Weelely 
Journal, fittmg out his son Walter for his cometcy m 
the 18th Hussars, entertammg at Abbotsford the prmce 
who was afterwards to be King of the Belgians, recruitmg 
— to keep the peace which he beheved to be threatened 
by the new Radicals— a corps of Buccleuch Foresters, 
and pushing the mterests of the youth among his own 
villagers, by whom he was known as the “Duke of 
Damick ” He was also casting a proprietary eye over 
Nicol Milne’s estate of Faldonside, and contemplating 
its purchase for £30,000 , he beheved that he could put 
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1819 £10,000 down, and pay off the rest in a few years by 
his hterary earnings From this rash project he was 
not deterred by what had happened to his friend. Sir 
John Riddell of Riddell, who had become bankrupt 
from spending too much on farmmg “ Here they have 
been,” he morahzes, “ for a thousand years , and now 
all the inheritance is to pass away, merely because one 
good worthy gentleman could not be content to enjoy 
his horses, his hounds, and his bottle of claiet, hke 
thirty or foity predecessors, but must needs turn scientific 
agriculturist, take almost all his fair estate mto his own 
hand, supermtend for himself perhaps a hundred ploughs, 
and try every new nostrum that has been tabled by the 
quackish improvers of the time And what makes the 
thmg ten times more wondeiful is that he kept his 
day-book and ledger and all the rest of it as accurately 
as if he had been a cheesemonger m the Grassmarket ” 
Scott himself kept mmute accounts, and he too was 
spending capital which he hoped to reahze out of future 
profits, but he did not see that Sir John Riddell’s course 
was paralleled by his own 

With 1819 the broken years came to an end By 
Christmas his health was virtually restored, though he 
had lost for good one-half of his physical strength 
Now at the age of forty-eight he was an elderly man 
It had been a year of bereavement as well as of bodily 
pam, for m the bitter December weather he lost in a 
smgle week his mother, his uncle Dr Rutherford, and 
his aunt Christian Rutherford, one of the best loved 
of his relatives Spiritually he emerged from the valley 
of the shadow a stronger and nper man, for ho had 
looked calmly m the face of death. His eyes were 
graver, as of one who had been keepmg watch over 
man’s mortality His cheerful creed, that the good 
were the happy, and, m the mam, the successful, had 
been better adjusted to reahty The fate of Rebecca m 
Imnhoe is a proof of this new philosophy “ A character 
of a hi|;hly virtuous and lofty stamp,” he wrote m this 
coimexion, “is degraded rather than exalted by an 
attempt to reward virtue with temporal prosperity. 
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Such IS not the recompense that Providence has deemed 1818 
worthy of suffermg merit A glance on the great 
picture of life will show that the virtue of self-demal, 
and the sacrifice of passion to prmciple, are seldom thus 
remunerated , and that the mternal consciousness of 
their high-mmded discharge of duty produces on their 
own reflections a more adequate recompense, m the 
form of that peace which the world cannot give or 
take away ” ^ 


m 

The five novels conceived and written durmg the 
broken years, represent the peak of Scott’s creative 
power They were the work of something less than 
thirty months, a fecundity for which m hterary history 
there is scarcely a parallel They were produced durmg, 
and m the mtervals of, deadly sickness , but, with one 
exception, the shadow of pam does not fall on them, 
for they present the normal world of his imagmation m 
all its sunht spaciousness 

In Rob Roy especially there is no hmt of the shadows, 
for the quahty of dehghtfulness which was conspicuous m 
Guy Mannenng has made it for many good judges— Lord 
Rosebery was one and Stevenson another — ^the favourite 
among the novels In Rob Roy himself, Scott had a figure 
which had long filled his imagmation — ^a Highlander with 
Lowland aflfihations, who contmued the old banditry of 
the Highland Lme almost mto modem days The Nor- 
thumbnan scene he knew from his many journeys across 
the Cheviots , he had been often m Glasgow on circmt, 
and had an affection for its people not commonly felt 
by “ pndefu’ Edmburgh folk ” In 1817 with Adam 
Ferguson he had explored the Lennox and the Macgregor 
country, renewmg his impressions of a quarter of a 
century before when, as a lawyer’s apprentice, he had 
set forth to do legal execution upon the Maclarens 
He had recollections of his father to help him m his 
portrait of the elder Osbaldistone, and m iiie adorable 

1 Gen Introduction to Ivanhoe 
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1818 Diana Vernon there are fleeting memories of his first 
love 

In construction the novel is one of his worst The 
plot IS m essence picaresque, the mam mterest bemg 
movement m space, but the purpose of such movement 
IS casually conceived The prehmmanes are out of all 
decent proportion, and many a reader has stuck fast m 
them and never crossed the Border The hero is only a 
name, Edward Waverley many degrees further removed 
from reality The whole busmess of the missmg bills 
and Rashleigh’s villamy is obscure, and there are other 
signs of carelessness , some of the journeys, foi example, 
take an unconscionable time, and Scott seems nevei to 
have made up his mmd at what season of the year the 
events befell The book is foi the first thud a somewhat 
languid chromcle of manners, and for the rest a headlong 
adventure Yet the lengthy mtroduction has ments of 
its own There is a careful study of the elder Osbaldistone, 
who, “ as a man of busmess, looked upon the labours of 
poets with contempt, and, as a rehgious man and of 
the dissentmg persuasion, considered all such pursmts as 
equally tnvial and profane ” The romance of commerce 
is sympathetically presented, through the mouths both 
of Owen and of the Baihe Indeed Scott never wrote 
brisker and better economics than m his account m 
Chapter xxvi of the basis of Glasgow’s prosperity and 
of tile condition of the neighbouring Highlands^ Nor 
did he often write sounder pohtical history Take the 
Bailie on the Union — 

“Whisht, SIT ' — ^whisht ' It’s ill-scraped tongues like yours 
that makes mischief between neighbourhoods and nations 
There’s naething sae gude on this side o* tune but it might 
have been better, and that may be said o’ the TJmon Nane 
were keener agamst it than the Glasgow folk, wi’ their rabblinp 
and their nsinp, and their mobs, as they ca’ them nowadays 
But it’s an ill wind that blawti naebody gude — ^let ilka ane 
roose the ford as they find it. I say, let Glasgow flourish I 


1 This should have revealed the authorship of the novel to the observant 
For ^oott took it straight from a manuscript of Graham of Gartmote, whioh 
ho sent to Jamieson» who pnnted it in his edition of Brnffu Leifera from the 
North, gmng the name of the sender 
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whilk IS judiciously and elegantly putten round the town’s 1818 
aims by way of bjrword Now, since St Mungo catched herrings 
in the Clyde, what was ever like to gar us flourish like the 
sugar and tobacco trade * WiU anybody teH me that, and 
grumble at a treaty that opened us a road west-awa’ yonder ^ ” 

In lus picture, too, of Osbaldistone HaU Scott showed 
for the first tune his power of presenting a scene 
and a mode of hfe outside his own experience and 
tradition 

The drama begms slackly, but our expectations are 
early roused, when the deep voice of the “ Scotch sort 
of a gentleman,” the drover Campbell, is heard m the 
Darhngton inn These preparatory hmts are cunningly 
scattered throughout the Northumbnan chapters, as 
when Diana from the hill-top shows Frank the far-off 
speck of whitish rock and tells him how m two hours 
hts horse wiU carry him mto Scotland Very good is 
the scene with Mr Justice Inglewood, and Jobson the 
attorney is one of Scott’s best legal comic figures, but 
the tale only finds its true key when Frank, with Andrew 
Fairservice as his Sancho Panza, ndes off m the darkness 
for the north 'Diereafter we are m the grip of epic 
narrative The midnight scene m the Glasgow pnson, 
the ] oumey to Aberf oyle, the night m the dachan alehouse, 
the fight on the lake shore, l^e Baihe’s encounter with 
Helen Macgregor, Rob Roy’s escape from Ewan of 
Brigglands at the ford, the meetmg with Diana on the 
darkening heath — all are conceived m the highest vem 
of romantic mvention “ Drama,” Stevenson has told 
us, “is the poetry of conduct, romance the poetry of 
circumstance,” and m the scene at the Aberfoyle mn the 
two are most artfuUy jomed Out of the night come the 
travellers from a prosaic world , around them are the 
shadowy mountams where death lurks, and by the inn 
fire are men of a wild world , at the threat of dangei 
the prosaic is transformed mto the heroic, and with a 
red-hot plough coulter snatched from the hearth the 
Baihe makes the Stuart’s plaid “ smell hke a singit 
sheep’s head ” Every detail of that wonderful scene, 
which Scott never bettered, is at the same high pitch — 
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1818 not least when the half-drunken Garschattachm airs his 
Jacobitism — 

“ The banes of a loyal and a gallant Grahame hae lang rattled 
in their coffin for vengeance on thae Dukes of Guile and Lords 
for Lorn There ne’er was treason in Scotland but a Cawmil 
was at the bottom o’t , and now that the wrang side’s upper- 
most, wha but the Cawmils for keeping doun the right * But 
this warld winna last lang, and it wiU be time to sharp the 
maiden for shearing o’ craigs and thrapples I hope to see the 
auld rusty lass hnkmg at a bluidy harst again ” 

Into the parochial affans of merchants and blackmailers 
comes the high baronial note of an elder Scotland 

Of the characters it may be said fairly that none are 
weak except the young hero Rob Roy is a brilliant 
study of two different worlds marred m the joinmg , 
his wife, though she verges on melodrama, is not without 
a tragic verisimilitude , and every Highlander that 
crosses the stage is vigorously presented But three 
figures by common consent stand out as among Scott’s 
masterpieces In Diana Vernon he produced his one 
wholly satisfactoiy portrait of a young gentlewoman 
Not only is the reader vividly conscious of her charm 
of person and manner and her fineness of spirit, but he 
IS aware of a notable intelligence , for she is the ancestress 
of another Diana, her of the Crossways Her speech, 
mdeed, sometimes behes her, for she can talk like a 
governess from Miss Pmkerton’s academy “ We are 
still allies,” she can say, “ bound, hke other confederate 
powers, by circumstances of mutual interest, but I am 
afraid, as will happen in other cases, the treaty of alliance 
has survived the amicable disposition m which it had 
its ongm ” Worse still, she can address Rashlei^h thus . 
“Dismiss from your company the false archimage, 
Dissimulation, and it wiU better ensure your free access 
to our classical consultations ” But these are only 
specks on the sun At other times her talk can be gay, 
vivaaous and gallant, and she has a wild subtlety of 
her own Whatever she says or does, we axe her devout 
henchmen, believmg fiercely m her beauty, her goodness 
and her brains. We learn from her the kmd of woman 
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that Scott most admired, for no other of his own class 1818 
IS so lovmgly drawn He had httle liking for foolish 
sylphs 

Andrew Fanservice is one of the great serving-men m 
literature, and he is one of Scott’s foremost creations, 
for, just as Falstaff seems to have got out of Shakespeare’s 
hand and attamed an mdependent life of his own, so 
Andrew is now and then too much for his creator He 
IS a real but a low type of Scot, cunmng, avaricious, 
mdifferently loyal, venturesome m his own mterest but 
a craven m the face of boddy peril, an mcomgible har 
and braggart, and never more impudent than when h i s 
bluff is called But vitahty has nothing to do with 
ethics, and Andrew hves for us as vividly as Falstaff oi 
Sairey Gamp Scott has a half-ashamed liking for the 
rogue, but no admiration, and he dehghts to exhibit 
him m the ughest hght But Andrew refuses to be 
degraded as successfully as Falstaff when he is renounced 
by Prmce Hal , whenever he appears he takes the 
centre of the stage, and obscures the Baihe and Rob 
Roy himself 

Scott put mto him all the baser traits of his country- 
men, but he added then quick mterest m life, then 
speculative boldness, then sentiment, then vivid con- 
sciousness of the past Andrew comments freely and 
fearlessly on any topic, and he is always shrewd and 
humorous He is a lamp to hght the reader through 
the undergrowth of Scots prejudices and idiosyncrasies 
He reveals for Frank’s benefit the trade of the Scots 
packman , the life of the Scots burghs “ yoked on end 
to end like ropes of mgans ” , the downfall of local 
government with the loss of tibe Scots Parhament — 

“ If ae kail-wife pou’d aff her neighbour’s mutch, they 
wad hae the twasome o’ them mto the Parhament 
House o’ Lunnon ”, his contempt for episcopacy — 

“ clouts o’ cauld parritch man hke a penny weddmg 

than a sermon ” , his smattermg of law — “ bonny 
writer words a’ that Andrew got for a lang law 
plea, and fom ankers o’ as gude brandy as was e’er 
coupit ower craig , ” the tale of the deansmg of Glasgow’s 
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1818 cathedral at the Reformation from the “rags o’ the 
muckle hure that sitteth on seven hills, as if ane wasna 
braid eneugh foi her auld hmder end , ” his taste m 
letters — “He amce telled me (puir blmded creature) 
that the Psalms of David were excellent poetry ' as if 
the holy Psalmist thought o’ rattlmg rhymes m a blether 
like his am siUy chnkum-clankum thmgs that he ca’s 
verse Gude help him ’ twa Imes o’ Davie Lmdsay 
wad ding a’ he ever clerkit ' ” He never opens his 
disgraceful mouth but there flows from it a beautiful 
rhythmical Scots Take this — 

“ I have been flitting every term these four-and-twenty years , 
but "when the tune comes, there’s aye something to saw that 
I would like to see sawn — or something to maw that I would 
like to see mawn — or somethmg to ripe that I would hke to 
see npen — and sae I e’en daiker on wi’ the family frae year’s 
end to year’s end But if your honour wad wush me to 
ony place where I wad hear pure doctrme, and hae a free 
cow’s grass, and a cot, and a yard, and mair than ten punds 
of annual fee, and where there’s nae leddy about the town to 
count the apples, I’se hold mysell muckle mdebted t’ ye ” 

Baihe Nicol Jarvie was regaided by Scott from the 
first as one of the twm pillars of the tale. He is the foil 
to Frank Osbaldistone — ^the shrewd middle-aged man of 
busmess set agamst the young dreamer, the foil to 
Rob — ^the pragmatic and progressive Lowlander against 
the champion of a lost world the foil to Andrew 
Fairservice, smce his idiomatic pawkmess is based on 
courage and ht by generosity His Whiggism is always 
coloured by honest sentiment, his carefulness by a large 
kmdhness, and he has his own homespun poetry. Alone 
of all the characters he is perfectly at ease m the world 
and perfectly sure of his road He is a conscientious man 
and must always be morali2ang , when he compounds 
a bowl of brandy-punch he tells the company that he 
had the receipt from one Captam Coffinkey — “ a decent 
man when I Kent him, only he used to swear awfully. 
But he’s dead, and gaen to his account, and I trust he’s ac- 
cepted — trust he’s accepted ” He has his ambitions, and 
dreams not only of the prbvostship, but of letting his 
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lights burn before the Diike of Argyll — “ for wherefore 1818 
should they be hidden under a bushel ^ ” He is for the 
plam man and his rights, smce his father the deacon 
had earned his sword to Bothwell Brig, but he has also 
a deep respect for gentle blood Into his countmg-house 
came wafts from a different world, and he sighs as he 
shuts the door on them 

“ It’s a queer thing o’ me, gentlemen, that am a man of peace 
mysell, and a peacefu’ man’s son, for the deacon my father 
quarrelled wi’ nane out o’ the town-coimcil — ^it’s a queer thing, 

I say, but I thiuh the Hieland blude o’ me ivarms at thae daft 
tales, and whiles I like better to hear them than a word o’ 

profit, gude forgie me ' But they are vanities — sinfu’ 

vamties — ^and, moreover, agam the statute law — agam the 
statute and gospel law ” 

There is steel m him as well as fire, for he can not 
only fight at a pmch, but, with his honest knees knockmg 
together, can outface Rob Roy’s temble wife In a 
word he is the tnumphant bourgeois, the type which 
endures when aristocracies and proletariats crumble, 
but the Scots type of that potent class His portrait is 
pamted with a thousand subtle touches and every word 
he utters adds something to our imderstandmg. I some- 
times fear that the knowledge of the older Scots world, 
which IS needed to make the Badie wholly compre- 
hensible, IS fast passmg away , but, when I re-read him 
I seem to find behmd the idioms somethmg universal, 
which lifts him out of any narrow orbit of space and 
time, and sets hun with the creatures of MoMre and 
Shakespeare 

The Heart of Midhthtam, had for its basis the tradition 
of a remoter Edinburgh than that of the ’Forty-five, 
the lealous burgher life whose smouldering resentment 
at the Umon of 1707 was fanned to a flame by the mis- 
deeds of Captam Porteous Scott welcomed the chance 
of recountmg a vivid episode m the history of his own 
romantic city, and for the plot itself he had a true tale 
to work on— that of Helen Walker of Irongray, the 
“ puirest o’ a’ puir bodies,” who, like Jeame Deans, 
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1818 -walked to London to save hei sister’s life Around 
these centres he gathered a motley crowd of burgesses, 
tacksmen, bonnet-lairds, smugglers and ne’er-do-wells , 
he carried his tale to the Court of London and mto the 
dens of the underworld , and he made the network of 
that underworld cover both Scotland and England, for 
he knew that crime and misery overleap national boun- 
daries In no other novel is his canvas so large, or the 
figures so many and so varied 

Critics as diverse as Lady Louisa Stuart, Walter 
Savage Landor and Ed-svard Fitzgerald have given it 
first place among his works , and, though m Scott’s 
case -the scale of precedence is hard to fix, I thmk the 
judgment is right, for every merit which the others 
possess IS sho-vra here in a high degree Tlie first five- 
sixths of the book are almost perfect nairative The 
start, after his fashion, is a little laboured while he is 
sketchmg in the histoncal background , but when the 
action once begms there is no slackenmg, and the public 
and private dramas are deftly mterwoven The last 
chapters have been generally condemned as weak and 
careless, a picking up of loose ends and tymg them mto 
a clumsy knot , and mdeed there is no defence to be 
made for the death of Sir George Staunton at the hands 
of his o-wn son There was a story there of the Greek 
tragedy type, but it demanded a different kmd of telhng , 
as it stands, the reader is not awed by dramatic justice 
but staggered by mconsequent melodiama Yet, apart 
from this blemish, I feel that the conception of the 
Roseneath chapters is light Scott was always social 
historian as well as novelist, and he wanted to show 
Scottish hfe passmg mto a mellower phase m which old 
unhappy thmgs were forgotten. Artistically, too, the 
instinct was sound The figures, who have danced so 
wildly at the biddmg of fate, should find reward m a 
gentle, bright, leisurely old age. Even so Tolstoy 
rounded off his War ana Peace. 

The other novels, even the best of them, resemble a 
flat and sometimes dull country, where the road occasion- 
afly dbmbs to the heights, but m TAe Eemrt of Midlothmn 
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the path is all on a tableland, m tonic air and with 1818 
wonderful prospects One great scene follows close on 
another, but there is no overstraining of the tension, 
for the cottiic and the tragic, the solemn and the fantastic, 
are most artfully mmgled Interpolated m the horrors 
of the Porteous Mob is the gossip of the Saddletrees and 
Mrs Howden, Peter Plumdamas and Miss GrizelDamahoy, 
David Deans and his rigid decencies are set off by the 
pagan death of old Dumbiedykes and the capers of his 
son , the suspense of Effie’s trial is reheved by the 
legal absurdities of Bartolme Saddletree , Madge Wild- 
fire with her songs fiits among the midnight shadows of 
Muschat’s Cairn , Jeanie’s journey begms with the 
comedy of Dumbiedykes, passes through the terrors 
of Gunnerby Hill, and ends, as romance should, m 
the courts of prmces There is no fault to be found 
with this briDiant panorama , but smce each episode 
depends with perfect logic and naturalness upon the 
characters of the protagomsts, so that it seems to 
happen mevitably and to owe nothmg to mvention, 
it is the characters that constitute the glory of the 
book 

Of these Jeanie Deans is the chief She dommates 
the book because she alone is perfectly secure , she has 
a philosophy of hfe which withstands the fieriest trials, 
and which makes the most foursquare of the oGiers — 
her father, Reuben Butler, the Duke— seem by contrast 
like saplmgs to an oak She is such a figure as is not 
found elsewhere to my knowledge m hterature, the 
puntan m whom there is neither sourness nor fanaticism, 
whose sane, rational mstmcts are wholly impregnable, 
whose seventy is for herself alone and not for others 
Scott gives her a homely person and few feminine 
graces, but he makes her adorable from her mvmcible 
goodness She is no milk-and-water herome, no type 
of passive, suffering virtue, for her courage is that 
of a man-at-arms, and is blown by the storms to a 
stronger flame “ ‘ I feama for his life — I ken how 
strong-hearted he is— I ken it,’ laying her hand on her 
bosom, ‘ by my am heart at this mmute ’ ” She is a 
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1818 caieful, practical soul, and her letters to her father and 
to Butler during her journey mention a cure for the 
muir-iU which she has heard of, and are full of house- 
wifely details and shiewd observations about the strange 
land she is explormg She is quick-witted and sternly 
logical , she confounds the English rector by her theology, 
and gives the Duke sage advice as to how to deal with 
the Queen, and can even argue her father out of his 
pedantries She has an mtense pride, the deeper because 
it IS free from vanity — “ I can only say, that not for 
all the land that lies between the twa ends of the rambow 
wad I be the woman that should wed your son ” She 
has an eye, too, for the whimsicahties of life, as when 
she contemplates the retreatmg figure of her suitor, 
Dumbiedykes, borne off by Highland Rory — “ He’s a 
gude creature, and a kind — ^it’s a pity he has sae willyard 
a powny ” 

This most human and companionable of women is 
involved in a crisis from which there seems no outlet 
but tragedy Scott never wrote anythmg more profoimd 
psychologically than the scene between Jeanie and her 
father, when he learns that on her word depends EflGie’s 
hfe, and that between the two sisters m prison Jeame 
stands firm — she could not do otherwise — ^but she directs 
the same unyieldmg courage to the task of rescue 
Like Jacob she wrestles with the Wk angel and compels 
him to bless her. The climax is triumph, when she wins 
her sister’s life from the Queen , and at that great 
moment she, whose speech has hitherto had the homeli- 
ness of a country girl, nses, hke Edie Ochiltree, to a 
grave eloquence — 

“ Alas ! it IS not when we sleep soft and wake memly our- 
selves, that we think of other people’s sufferings Our hearts 
are waxed light within us then, and we are for nghtmg our am 
wrongs and ffghting our am battles But when the hour of 
trouble comes to the mind or to the body — and seldom may it 
visit your leddyship — and when the hour <ff death comes that 

comes to high and low — ^lang and late may it be yours Oh, 

my leddy, men it isna what we hae dune for oursells, but what 
we hae dune for ithers, that we think on maist pleasantly And 
the thought that ye hae mtervenod to spare the puir thing’s 
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kfe ■will be sweeter m that hour, come when it may, than if 1818 
a word of your mouth could hang the haall Porteous mob at 
the tail of ae tow ” 

Of the other characters no one is feebly drawn except 
Effie’s Byronic lover Efi&e herself is true woman, the 
passionate spoiled beauty, with the good breedmg which 
m any class may accompany bodily lovehness Dumbie- 
dykes, Reuben Butler, the Edmburgh burgesses, the 
inimitable Captam of Knockdunder are all carefully 
studied, even m then extravagances, as are the macabre 
figures from the underworld hke Daddy Ratchffe and 
Meg Murdockson, while m Madge "Wildfire Scott shows 
that sure hand m portraymg madness which belongs only 
to the emmently sane But, after Jeame, the dommant 
figure IS her father David Deans is the Covenanter 
who has hved mto peaceable times which have a httle 
mellowed his austerity He cherishes the memory of his 
stormy past, and has still somethmg of the wild poetry of 
the hiU-folk “ It has been with me as with the worthy 
John Semple, called Carspham John, upon a hke trial — 

I have been this night on the banks of Ulai, pluckmg 
an apple here and there ” But if he has the leaven of 
hig h devotion he carries also a gross weight of spiritual 
pride “ How muckle better I hae thought mysell than 
them that lay saft, fed sweet, and drank deep, when I 
was m the moss-haggs and moors wi’ precious Donald 
Cameron, and worthy Mr Blackadder, called Guess- 
agam ' ” — “ I wish every man and woman m this land 
had kept the true testimony, and the middle and straight 
path, as it were on the ndge of the hill, where wmd 
and water shear, avoiding nght-hand snares and ex- 
tremes and left-hand way-shdings, as weel as Johnny 
Dodds of Farthmg’s Acre, and ae man man that shall 
be nameless ” To such a man his daughter’s shame 
IS a cataclysm, and his agony of spmt is subtly and 
tenderly portrayed He is weaker than Jeame because 
there is vamty m his pride, he throws back upon 
her the responsibihty for decision, but he is strong 
enough not to plead with her for what he desires but his 
principles condemn “I wunna fret the tender con- 
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1819 science of one baiin — ^no, not to save the life of the 
other ” The depth of the old man’s suffering is beauti- 
fully shown by his gieeiing to Jeanie on her return 

“ Jeanie — my am Jeame — my best — my maist dutiful baim — 
the Lord of Israel be thy father, for I am hardly worthy of thee > 
Thou hast redeemed our captivity — brought back the honour 
of our house Bless thee, my bairn, with mercies promised and 
purchased ' ” 

The Legerid of Montrose is based upon one episode in 
the most miraculous of Scottish epics, the murder after 
the battle of Tippermuir of the young Lord Kilpont by 
James Stewart of Ardvoirhch Wisely Scott did not 
attempt a full portrait of Montrose, for, if he had, he 
must have failed For one thmg that great figure was 
still httle realized by the world , for another Scott’s 
gemus did not he m the understanding of the searchmg 
and introspective mtellect and the character m whom 
pure reason becomes a flame fiercer than any romantic 
devotion Nor could he have coped with the doubts 
and subtleties of Argyll He chose an episode m which 
he could give rem to his fancy, and brmg upon the 
stage as the central figure a Scottish mercenary drawn 
from his readings in Turner and Monro Sir James 
Turner mdeed provided him with the very words of the 
mercenary’s creed “ I had swallowed without chewing 
m Germame a very dangerous maxime, which mihtary 
men there too much follow which was, that so we 
serve our master honesthe, it is no matter what master 
we serve 

The book is like much of Dumas, swift, competent, 
careless narrative It hves by virtue of a single character, 
the immortal Rittmaster. Dugald Dalgetty, compounded 
of Fluellen and Bobadil and Lesmahagow, and crossed 
with the divmity student of Marisdial College, is one of 
those creations which, as Scott confessed, sat on the 
feather of his pen and led it away from its purpose.® 
He has his own way with the tale, and, when he is on the 

^ Turner’s Memom (18^0), 14 
2 Xntrod to The Fortume of M%g4 
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stage, the Sons of the Mist and Annot Lyle and Montrose 1819 
himself sink mto the background He is a delight 
whenever he speaks, whether he is laying down the 
maxims of conduct for a soldier, or plannmg the forti- 
fication of the sconce of Drumsnab, or discussmg sermons 
with Argyll’s chaplam, or ridiculing the methods of 
Highland warfare He will fight for any cause, confident 
that he has “ fought knee-deep m blood many a day 
for one that was ten degrees worse than the worst of 
them all ” The scenes m the dungeon of Inveraray 
when Dugald s sober sense is contrasted with, the heroics 
of Ronald, and when later he discomfits Argyll, are 
among the happiest that Scott ever conceived We 
rejoice to know that Dugald hved to a good age, “ very 
deaf, and very full of mtermmable stones about the 
immortal Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North,” 
and our hearts go with him, as with Falstaff, to Arthur’s 
bosom or wheresome’er he be 

In The Bnde of Lammermoor we have the one novel 
wntten durmg the broken years which is oveicast by 
then* shadow It was not the work of the ordmaay 
Scott, but of a “ fey ” man, hvmg m a remote world 
of pam , as we have seen, he had no recollection of its 
composition, and pronounced it, after his first anxious 
reading, to be “ monstrous, gross and grotesque ” It was 
the product of a drugged and abnormal condition, even 
as Colendge composed “ Kubla Khan ” m an opiate 
dream, from which he was roused by an mopportune 
“ person from Porlock ” 

Yet there are no loose ends m the book In one way 
it IS the most perfectly constructed of all the novels, 
for the sense of marching fatality is unbroken by any 
awkwardness of mvention or languor of narration It is 
a ballad subject, based on the legendary devfines of 
Lady Stair, with the apparatus and something of llie 
simphcity of a great ballad The key of painful expecta- 
tion IS perfectly mamtamed, and the dark wings of fate 
obscure the sun The story begms with a funeral, 
passes to the warning of the bhnd Ahce, and so to the 
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1819 staging of tragedy , it continues in storms, and the 
brief comedy mterlude only deepens the surroundmg 
darkness , and it rises to a crescendo of guile and 
cruelty and folly, ending for the loveis in madness and 
death Snatches of verse are mtroduced which haunt 
the mmd and attune it to a dark mood of foreboding — 
Lucy Ashton’s song at the beginnmg on the vanity of 
human wishes, and Thomas the Rhymer’s prophecy — 

When the last laird of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shall nde 
And woo a dead maiden to be his biide, 

He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, 

And his name shall be lost for evermoe i 

The landscape is artfully managed, and becomes, like 
Egdon Heath m Mr Hardy’s The Return of ike Native, 
almost a protagonist m the tale The eastern end of 
the Lammermoors, where they break down to the sea, 
IS to most people a green, open and friendly land where 
salt and heather mmgle, but Scott makes it secret, 
dark and ommous He never wrote better descriptive 
prose than m his picture of Wolf’s Crag m Chapter vii 
The story is swift and brief, a succession of masterly 
scenes, each of which makes a notable contribution to 
the drama’s development Bucklaw’s short commons at 
Wolf’s Crag are contrasted with the Lord Keeper’s 
visit and Caleb’s raid on the village, when for one 
moment we enter the sunshme of comedy Scott’s aim 
IS clear — ^to set off the snugness of the homely burgher 
hfe agamst the poverty and pnde of decayed nobihty 
The scene at the cooper’s cottage is more than a Dutch 
picture, it IS an acute piece of social philosophy Then 
for a httle we are beguiled mto cheerfulness, but the dusk 
gathers with the talk of the witch-wives sittmg by the 
dead Ahce, and we pass to deeper and 'stiU deeper 
gloom — ^Lucy signing the marriage contract and shriekmg 
at the arnval of her rejected lover, her madness and 
death, Ravenswood riding at dawn to his doom across 
the wet sands, the old serving-man picking up the sable 
fe^ttier that is all that is left of his master, and placing 
it in his bosom. 
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There is no fault to be found with the plot, but for 1819 
a theme so tremendous the characters must be com- 
mensurate On the whole it may be claimed that they 
do not fall below the true tragic stature Ravenswood 
IS no Byromc imitation He is a fuUy realized type of 
the aristocrat upon whom the ends of the earth have 
fallen, impotent m his pnde, unpractical m his nobihty 
He is the only one of Scott’s heroes who never ceases 
to dommate the story m the words of Adolphus, he is 
“ the ultimate and paramount object of every passion — 
whether admiration, hatred, love, hope or fear — ^which 
vary and animate the successive scenes.” Lady Ashton 
IS a female of the same breed, whose pride has been 
hammered mto a hard mercantile ambition — ^Lady Mac- 
beth d bon marcke Bucklaw, the honest loutish country 
laird, IS an admirable foil to the Master’s dark good- 
bree^g, as is the led-captam Craigengelt to Bucklaw’s 
essential decency Lucy Ashton is a passive creature, a 
green-sick girl unfit to strive with destmy, but her 
weakness does not make her unreal, and there is poignancy 
m her sad subnussiveness 

“ Duma shut the cabinet yet,” said Henry, “ for I must have 
some of your silver wire to fasten the balls to my hawk’s jesses 
And yet the new falcon’s not worth them neither She 
just wets her smgles m the blood of the partridge, and then 
breaks away and lets her fly , and what good can the poor 
bird do after that, you know, except pine and die in the first 
heather cow or whm-bush she can crawl into * ” 

“ Right, Henry— nght, very nght,” said Lucy mournfully, 
holding the boy fast by the hand after she had given him the 
wire he wanted , but there are more nflers m the world than 
your falcon, and more wounded birds that seek but to die m 
qmet, that can find neither brake nor whm-bush to hide 
their heads m ” 

The great figures are firmly drawn, but — except for 
Bucklaw — on general Imes , the lesser folk are more 
closely reabzed and more cunningly differentiated Take 
such a one as the mmister Bide-the-Bent, and the 
villagers, and the old crones , Caleb Balderston’s 
“ humours ” are perhaps a trifle overdone, but he is real 
enough; and m Mortsheugh, the grave-di^er, Scott 
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1819 has drawn a character at once tiue to history and to 
human nature Mortsheugh has been at Bothwell Brig 
as a henchman of the Ravenswoods, but he has no 
sentiment of loyalty He regards himself as half a 
mmister, “ now that I’m a bedral m an inhabited parish,” 
but his solemn profession gives him no dignity Under 
the shadow of tragedy he wiU have his prosaic grumble 
From a tale conceived m the highest mood of romance 
Scott seems to set himself to strip off all that is con- 
ventionally romantic The old women are consumed 
with hatred of rank and youth and beauty, and Morts- 
heugh has no pity for the dechne of a family which had 
f 01 gotten his class 

“ If Lord Eavenswood protected his people, my friend, while 
he had the means of doing so, I thmk they might spare his 
memory,” rephed the Master 

“ Ye are welcome to your am opinion, sir,” said the sexton , 
“ but you winna persuade me that he did his duty, either to 
himsell or to huz puir dependent creatures, in gmding us the 
gate he has done He imght have gi’en us liferent tacks of 
our bits o’ houses and yards — and me, that’s an auld man, 
hvmg m yon miserable cabm that is fitter for the dead than the 
quick, and killed wi’ rheumatise, and John Smith m my damty 
bit maihng, and his window glazen, and a’ because Eavenswood 
guided his gear like a’ fule i ” 

The book, Scott’s smgle imrelieved tragedy, stands 
apart from the rest It has none of his mellow philosophy 
or his confidence m the ultimate justice of things. The 
shades of the prison-house are aroimd it. iSere are 
passages m it stramed and overdrawn, somethmg bitter 
and violent, as if the delirium ^sickness had broken 
the seal upon old jpassionate memories. Hence, for all 
its magnificence, it is outside the succession of the 
greatest tragedies, for it wounds without healing, and 
perturbs without consoling Its tragedy is a haUad 
tragedy, cruel and mexphcable, for the ballads have no 
phnosophy. The doom which overtakes Lucy and the 
Master is a blmd doom, not due to any fault of their 
own, unless it be the girl’s passivity ; Ravenswood is 
proud, but it is not his pnde that works his undomg. 
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The fates are permitted to snap illogical shears The 1819 
bar between the lovers is “ an ancient house destroyed, 
an affectionate father murdered , ” but such a bar is no 
more than the family feud of Montague and Capulet , 
it IS no gulf the overpassmg of which need wake a 
sleepless Nemesis It is not with the Greeks that we 
can compare him, but with the Shakespeare who wrote 
Romeo and Juliet The book lacks the clean noble Imes 
of classic tragedy , rather it is of the fantastic Gothick 
pattern, with sometimes a tmge of the savagery of the 
lesser Elizabethans In his sickness things came to 
Scott out of piunordial deeps 
But it has the quahty of such defects m its mastery 
over that half-world, which is neither of nature nor 
outside nature, but is beyond our understandmg No- 
where else does Scott show such a power of awakmg 
suspense and disquietmg the mmd with murmurmgs from 
another sphere Take the scene where the old women 
talk m the churchyard — 

“ He’s a frank man, and a free-handed man, the Master 
and a comely personage — Abroad m the shoulders and narrow 
around the lungies — he wad make a boimy corpse — I wad lake 
to hae the streekmg and wmdmg o’ him ” 

“ It IS written on his brow, Anni e Wmme, that hand of 
woman, or of man either, will never straught him dead deal 
will never be laid on his back , make you your market of that, 
for I hae it frae a sure hand ” 

“ Will it be his lot to die on the battle-ground, then, Ailsie 
Gourlay * Will he die by the sword or the baU, as his forbears 
hae dune before him, mony ane o’ them ^ ” 

“ Ask nae mair questions about it — he’ll no be graced sae 
far,” rephed the sage 

“ I ken ye are wiser than ither folk, Ailsie Gourlay— but 
wha toll’d ye this ® ” 

jB'ashna your thumb about that, Annie "Winme, answered 
the sibyl , “ I hae it frae a hand sure enough ” 

“ But ye said ye never saw the foul thief,” reiterated her 
mquisitive compamon 

“ I hae it frae as sure a hand,” said Ailsie, “ and frae them 
that spaed his fortune before the sark gaed ower his head 
“ TTarTr ! I hear his horse’s feet nding off,” said the other , 

“ they dinna. sound as if good luck was wi them 
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1819 “ Make haste, sirs,” cried the paralytic hag from the cottage, 

“ and let us do what is needfn’, and say what is fitting , for, if 
the dead corpse binna straughted, it will girn and thraw, and 
that will fear the best o’ us ” 

Observe the art of the phrase “ frae a sure hand ” , 
observe the cumulative impression of the broken dialogue 
with its ghouhsh details , observe, above all, the tre- 
mendous e:ffect of the sound of the horse’s feet bieakmg 
m It IS a scene which for unearthly tension is not fai 
behmd the knockmg at the dooi in Macbeth 

In Imnhoe Scott opened a new lode m the mme of 
his fancy, a vem of poorer but most marketable ore 
He had read widely m the mediaeval chroniclers, and 
had in his head a mass of more or less accurate antiquarian 
knowledge, of arms, heraldry, monastic mstitutions, and 
the dress and habits of the Middle Ages He chose the 
reign of Richard I as his period, and tumbled mto it a 
collection of other thmgs which had caught his fancy 
To the forests of the Enghsh midlands he would fit the 
appropriate romance, and do for them what he had 
already done for the Highlands and the Bolder of his 
own land He got the sounding name of Ivanhoe from 
an old Buckmghamshire rhyme, and Front-de-Bceuf 
from the Auchinleck MSS , and he had Chaucer and 
Froissart and the ballads and a wealth of legendary lore 
to draw upon He was wntmg fiction, not history, so 
his conscience was elastic Freeman^ and others have 
pomted out the histoncal errors of the book The 
customs of three centuries have been confused , Robm 
Hood, if he ever lived, belonged to a century later, 
Cedric and Athelstane are impossible figures tor that 
tune, and Edward the Confessor left no descendants ; 
Ulrica IS some hundreds of years out of date and her 
gods weie never known to any Saxon pantheon But 
such things matter little m romance, which is a revolt 
against the despotism of facts. 

The real blemish is that this romance is concerned 
only with externals Scott was not depicting a life in 

1 Nmmn Oonom^* 7* W 
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whose soul he shared, as he could share m the ancient ISIQ- 
world of the Border liaJlads, or imaginatively construct 
for himself the confusion of the Scottish seventeenth 
century Mediaeval England was to him primarily a 
costume play He was not like Wilham Moms who, 
through some kmk or fold of Time, became himself of 
the Middle Ages, acquirmg their languor, their uniformity, 
even their endless prolmty Nor could Scott, hke 
Stendhal, think himself consciously mto the mediaeval 
min d The scene he shapes is wholly hterary, a mosaic 
of details put together by a learned craftsman, not the 
subtler creation of the spint We never jfind ourselves, 
as m the greater novels, “ lone sitting by the shores of 
old romance,” but m a bright, bustlmg world, very 
modem except for the odd clothes and the quamt turns 
of speech There is nothing of the pecuhar mediaeval 
charm and aroma It is a tale of forests, but only of 
their green highways , we are not disqiueted by any 
strange rusthngs m the thicket 

What Scott has given us is a pageant so far-flung and 
ghttermg that, m spite of its artificiality, it captivates 
the fancy There are no less than one himdred and 
fifty-three clearly mdividualized characters at some time 
or another on the stage With generous profusion he 
piles excitement upon excitement, weaving, like his 
favourite Anosto, many difierent narratives mto one 
pattern, and managing it aU with such skill that there 
are no gaps m the web It is a success — though on a 
far greater scale— of the same type as Byron’s metrical 
romances Improbabihties, impossibflities, comcidences 
are accepted because the reader’s mmd is b^uiled out 
of scepticism The scene is so novel, the figures so 
vivid that we bow to the convention and forbear to 

The artificiahty bemg admitted, the plot is excellently 
managed With two such figures as Ivanhoe and Brchard 
at large, and with the woods fufl of Locksley’s merry 
jy ipTi, he put his characters mto the direst straits 
and leave us assured that at the blast of a bugle they 
will be rescued One stimng episode follows another • 
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1819 the feast m Cednc’s hall , the fanfaronade of the Ashby 
tournament, with its sonorous heraldry , the revels of 
the Black Ehight and Friar Tuck m the hermit’s cell , 
the si^e of Torquilstone with its many episodes the 
death of Front-de-Boeuf , Rebecca’s tnal before the 
court of the Templars , Richard’s disclosure of himself 
to Locksley . Ivanhoe’s last contest with Bois-Gmlbert , 
the arrest of Albert de Malvoism , Rebecca’s farewell to 
Rowena The speed and spirit of the narrative stifle 
criticism, and on two occasions only is the reader mchned 
to question One is when Athelstane is surprismgly 
raised from the dead, a portent mtroduced to satisfy 
James BaJlantyne The other is Bois-Guilbert’s end, 
“ a victim to the violence of his own contendmg passions ” 
The fact that somethmg of the kmd had once happened 
m the Edinburgh law-courts does not make this climax 
artistically more convmcmg 
The characters, withm their artificial sphere, are care- 
fully drawn Gurth and Wamba do not hve hke Andrew 
Fairservice and Caleb Balderstone, or Cedric hke the 
Baron of Bradwardme, or Ulrica like Meg Merrihes. 
There is none of the familiar humour — save m the 
mention of a Norman called Jacques Fitzdotterel of 
whom we would gladly have heard more — ^for Wamba’s 
3 ests are for the most part clownmg out of the old play- 
books But all the figures are real when they are m 
action, for the action is most concretely imagmed, and 
all are held true to their conventional types — ^Isaac of 
York, Richard, Prmce John, Ivanhoe, Locksley, Cedric, 
even the ponderous Athelstane. Moreover, Scott hit 
upon the nght kmd of speech for his people, always 
colourful and dignified, not too ardhtaic to be difiicult 
or too modem to break the illusion But only two of 
his characters seem to me to have an independent hfe 
outside their parts m the tale. One is Friar Tuck, who 
has the jolly freedom of the woods m him The other 
is Rebecca, m whom, as m Di Vernon, Scott revived 
his old dream of romantic maidmhood. He pairs off 
has hero according to his custom with the more mamage- 
able herome, but he leaves Ivanhoe, as he had been left 
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himself, with long memories of Green Mantle Thack- 1819 
eray’s skit, Rebecca aTid Rjowena, is amply justified 
It IS hard for us to-day to recapture the atmosphere 
m which Ivanhoe won its resounding success To us 
the “ hahdoms ” and “ giamercys ” are so much idle 
“ tushery,” but then they were fresh and captivating 
The world of the book has become too farmhar to us 
from many repetitions If we would understand what 
Scott’s age thought of it, we must cast back our memories 
to boyhood and recall how avidly we followed the 
fortunes of the Disinherited Knight and how anxiously 
we hstened for Locksley’s horn That was the mood 
m which Dumas read it, and became m that hour an 
historical novehst — “ Oh * then, httle by httle the clouds 
that had veiled my sight began to lift, and I saw open 
before me ampler horizons ” It is secure m the im- 
mortahty which follows upon the love of recurrent 
generations of youth But it is work on a lower plane 
tbflTi the great novels that preceded it, for only once m 
it does Scott seem to me to rise to the rarer and truer 
romance, and set the bells of EMand ringmg That is 
when, at Ashby, Locksley shoots at the butts, and 
craves permission “ to plant such a mark as is used m 
the North Country ” 



Chapter VIII 

EDINBUKGH AND ABBOTSFORD 
(1820) 

I 

1820 opening of the year 1820 Scott had recovered 

much of his bodily vigour Imnhoe, lust pubhshed, 
promised to be the most popular of all his works, and 
the success of this extra-territorial adventure opened to 
his pen the whole realm of recoided history In February 
his elder daughter Sophia became engaged to Lockhart, 
and her marriage took place at Abbotsford on the 
evenmg of 29th April In March Scott visited London, 
when he sat to Sir Thomas Lawrence for his portrait, 
commissioned by the Kmg for the great gallery at 
Wmdsor, and to Chantrey for the famous bust His 
baronetcy was gazetted on 80th March and he returned 
home full of grandiose plans for enlargmg and beautifymg 
Abbotsford In May he was offered a doctor’s degree by 
both Oxford and Cambridge Meantime, m March, The 
Monastery, which he had begun before Ivanhoe was 
hnished, had been pubhshed by Longman and Constable,^ 
and had been coldly received; but Scott durmg the 
summer was busy with its successor The Abbot, which 
pleased him better and which duly appeared m September. 
In it he drew a picture of Mary of Scots, and he had 
promised Constable a compamon picture of Elizabeth m 
ms next novel, for which Constable suggested the title 
of “ Kenilworth ” The relations between publisher and 
autiior were for the moment harmomous, for now that 
Scott had embarked upon the broad seas of historical 
jSiction the former’s bibhographical learning became of 

1 The hihliogmphioal detads of the novels have been oareltdiy set out m 
Mr GreviUe Wortmngton’s BMwgraphy (19^)* 
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the utmost service , suggestions were freely offered and 1820 
gratefully received, and Constable m his high moods 
used to strut about the room and claun that he was aD. 
but the author of the novels Things were prosperous 
with the new baronet Young Walter was domg well 
m his regiment, Charles was preparing for Oxford, 
Sophia was happily married , he had plans for a more 
spacious Abbotsford which Med him with dehght, for 
this kmd of creation fascinated him as much as any 
other, he had no pressmg financial troubles, and he 
saw years ahead of substantial earnings from the new 
lode of which Ivanhoe had been the first sample Above 
all he had got his health back and could enjoy life agam 

Scott, like Dr Johnson and unlike most men of letters, 
does not hve for us only m his books We think of hun 
as we think of famous men of action — ^as a hvmg and 
breathmg human being and not a dun shade from a 
hbrary Fortunately we have ample material for his 
hfe, apart from its reflection m his writmgs. A hundred 
contemporaries besides Lockhart have recorded their 
impressions, and from such evidence we can make a 
picture of his fuU and varied days 

n 

Edmburgh m 1820 had grown mto a modem city, 
but had not yet lost the amemties of the country burgh 
Up on its back-bone of hill the Old Town was fast 
changmg, but much stdl remained from the Middle 
Ages Those “black banditti” the City Guard, with 
their red coats and Lochaber axes, had disappeared 
three years before and had been replaced by ordmary 
pohce , water was bemg brought m pipes from the 
neighbouring hills, and the water-caddies, bent double 
under theur barrels, were no longer seen , there was a 
perpetual tinkermg gomg on around Parliament Close, 
and the Krames, the toy-seUers’ booths planted like 
wasps’ nests on the north side of St Giles’, were no more 
the delight of childhood, but the narrow wynds and 
the tall houses remamed, and the old Canongate gardens. 
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1820 and the elms which hned the ridge above what was 
once the Nor’ Loch The Edinburgh of that day was a 
leafy place, for all Leith Walk and the Calton slopes and 
Lauriston were set with trees In the New Town classic 
squares still abutted on meadows Lord Moray’s lands, 
north of Charlotte Square, were ancient pasture droppmg 
down to the thickets along the Water of Leith The 
citizen on his evenmg walk could look north to the 
Firth and the Highland hills over meadows as rustic as 
Tweeddale “ How can I forget,” Lord Cockburn cries, 
“ the glory of that scene on a still night m which, with 
Rutherfurd and Richardson and Jeftiey, I have stood 
m Queen Street, or the opening at the north-west corner 
of Charlotte Square, and hstened to the ceaseless rural 
corn-craiks, nestling happily in the dewy grass ’ ” ^ And 
the west wmd stiU brought from the Pentlands the scent 
of moorbum m March and of heather m August 
Castle Street, where Scott lived, ran across the ridge 
of the New Town, with the Firth on the north to show 
silver m the dawn, and to the south the great Castle 
rock to catch the last fires of evenmg Scott’s hbrary 
lay behind the dmmg-room, a small, high, square apart- 
ment which looked out upon the bleaching-green It 
was always in perfect order— the volumes in the cases 
well cared for, with a wooden shp markmg the place 
of a book which had been borrowed , the great table 
at which he wrote covered with papers neatly docketed , 
a massive antique inkstand ; on the open space of wall 
above the fireplace a portrait of Claverhouse flanked by 
Highland targes and claymores There Scott did his 
“ day’s darg ” before breakfast or durmg the evenmgs 
he spent at home. The big deerhound Maida, given 
him by Glengarry, kept him company on the hearth- 
rug, and when he was absent on leave the cat, Hmse of 
Hmsfeldt, descended from the top of the hbrary ladder 
and mounted guard on a footstool. Scott used to talk 
to the animals while he worked, and would leave ofi 
every now and then to pat Maida’s head Yet he wrote 
at high speed and with a profound concentration. When 

^ Mm 1 403 
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the work was tedious or mspiration flagged he forced 1820 
himself to complete it before rising “ There is only- 
one rule m such cases, not to let the ink dry m your pen 
till the task is done ‘ Gutta cavat lapidem non -vi sed 
ssepe cadendo,’ says the school copy-book, and on this 
prmciple a scribbler sometimes becomes agreeably sur- 
prised at the extent of tiresome and lugged road that 
he has got over ” He never planned out his task before- 
hand with any elaboration, so sometimes he came to a 
dead halt “ One page — or, I should say, one hne — 
suggests another, and on commg to a stand-still, as it 
occasionally happens — ^for we are all hable to ebbs and 
flows — I very coolly lay it aside and take to something 
else, till, with the next change of the moon, there begms 
a new tide of thought ” Except m emergencies he 
considered three hours of hterary labour sufficient for a 
day, but m Edmburgh he hked to be unmterrupted, 
so he preferred the early morning when others were 
asleep ^ 

TTig dress m to-wn was sober black as became a court 
official , his gown was ancient and shabby, and his lame 
foot had made a huge hole m the skirt T^en breakfast 
was over a coach arrived to take h i m to the Court, and 
there he sat all day m a dim htigious light, dozmg a 
httle, dreammg much, till he was roused by Lord 
Balmuto’s fierce grunt of “ Where are your cautioners ? ” 

The actual court work was for the most part mechamcal, 
though it mvolved the readmg of many papers over- 
night, a task which Scott conscientiously performed. 

He had always a great gift of absentmg his mmd At 
Abbotsford, while he was watchmg his foresters at work, 
his fancy would be busy with the novel he had m hand ; 
so m court, while an advocate was droning along, he 
would be happy with his o-wn dream Sometimes, when 
lus imagmation had mounted its high horse, he would 
forget his en-vironment altoge-ther, and once, when on 
his way to an evening party, he wandered to the out- 
starts of the city and came to his senses at the bottom 
of a wet gravel-pit The routme occupation he had 
1 Gillies, 161, 161, 216 
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1820 found was perfect for his purpose, for it gave him long 
hours of silent meditation 

After court he sought fresh air and exercise, "walking 
m fine weather, or driving m an open carnage with a 
fnend or member of his family His favourite rounds 
were the Blackford Hills , or to Ravelston and home by 
Corstorphme , or to the shore at Portobello, where his 
coachman was mstructed to drive along the edge of the 
tide Or he would explore the Old Town, and expound 
to a companion the tale of every crooked gable m the 
Cowgate or the Canongate Then with a sharpened 
appetite he returned to his five o’clock dinner, for he 
had not eaten smce nme Scott was a heavy eater of 
plam food When he dmed at home he liked homely 
dishes, and from Abbotsford there came every week by 
the Melrose carrier a great hamper of butter, cheese, 
eggs, fowls, vegetables and cream, and, m their season, 
game and salmon His palate was not delicate, and he 
had httle sense of taste or smell he never knew when 
vemson was high, or wme was corked, and he could 
not tell sherry from madeira Claret was his ordmary 
drmk, and he regarded a pmt of claiet as each man’s 
share when the cloth was drawn , he liked champagne, 
which had come mto fashion smce the war, port he 
thought an unpleasant kmd of physic , he was fond of 
small drams of whisky m a quaigh, and on the whole 
preferred whisky-toddy to any wme He had smoked 
a good deal m ms Ashestiel days, had given it up, but 
had resumed it under the mfiluence of Lockhart and 
young Walter, and used to have a couple of cigars 
before going to bed 

He went often to the theatre, sometimes m summer 
he drove abroad after dmner, and during the wmter he 
frequently dmed out The Edmbureh dmner-party at 
that time might be as late as six, and was apt to be a 
formidable busmess On state occasions Scott would 
array himself in white silk stockings, a scarlet silk 
waistcoat, and the dress coat of the Forest Club. There 
was a great deal of toast-drinking and givmg of senti- 
mmts, and a generous consumption of wme Later m 
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the evening the supper-tables would appear, and the 1820 
guests sit down to roast fowls and Welsh rarebits and 
broiled bones and huge bowls of punch Scott was a 
noted figure at these Edinburgh parties, but he was at 
his best in his own house, where every Sunday night he 
entertained a few people Thither came Skene and 
Erskine and Clerk and all the famihars Sunday was 
the night for entertainment even m the strictest circles — 
did not Sir Henry Moncriefi give on that day his famous 
supper-parties m Queen Street ^ — ^but music was not 
permitted, so after the Sunday dinners there was no 
harp-pla 3 ung or singing of Scots songs, but mstead he 
used to read aloud to the company. Shakespeare and 
the Ehzabethans, Wordsworth, Southey, Crabbe and 
Byron were his favouiites, and m passages of deep 
emotion he would become hke one mspired The critical 
Lockhart confessed that Scott read aloud “ high poetry 
with far greater simphcity, depth, and effect than any 
other man I have ever heard ” 

Good conversation was one of the thmgs for which 
Edmburgh was famous, but its excellences were of a 
special kmd The talkers were the lawyers and the 
professors, and the talk was largely made up of bnUiant 
disquisitions by mdividuals and mgemous arguments 
between celebrated gladiators, while the rest of the 
company sat still and admired^ This was not Scott’s 
native air, and for long he was considered as a httle 
slow and commonplace He spoke broadly, usmg many 
Scots words, and he was not greatly mterested m the 
niceties of dialectic Moreover, the good talkers were the 
young Whigs, and Scott’s Toryism made hun apathetic 
towards speculations on the advancement of science and 
the march of reason But by 1820 he had won a great 
repute for a kmd of conversation pecuharly his own — 
a combmation of rugged sagacity and humour which 
humanized and brightened the atmosphere Into the 
play of academic and forensic wit he brought a kmdher 

1 Beniamin Branklm in lus Autobtography, speaking of what he ^Hs the 
disputative turn,” writes “ Persons of good sense, I have obse^ed, rarely 
fall into it, except lawyers, university men, and men of all sorts that nave been 
bred at Bdinborough ” 
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1820 fellowship. His Edinburgh table-talk was not that of 
Abbotsford, where he would let himself go in riotous 
mirth, but it had always a country flavom He 
refused to be drawn mto disputes, and he would check 
any controversy in which tempers were rismg with 
some comic phiase or whimsical tale In the piesence 
of that wise, rugged, brooding face — as massive and as 
masculine as Tom Cribb’s — ^petty cleverness fell to a 
discount “ The stiongest, purest and least obseived of 
all lights,” Lockhart has written, “ is daylight , and his 
talk was commonplace, ]ust as sunshme is, which gilds 
the most mdifferent objects and adds brilhancy to the 
brightest I can never forget the pregnant ex- 
pression of one of the ablest of that school and party 
(the Whigs) — ^Lord Cockbum — ^who when some glib 
youth chanced to echo m his hearmg the consolatory 
tenet of local mediocrity, answered quietly — ‘ I have 
the misfortune to thmk drfferently from you — ^m my 
humble opimon Walter Scott’s sense is a still more 
wonderful thing than his genius ’ Cockburn mdeed 
placed Scott as a talker on the same plane as Je&ey 
himself “Scarcely ever m his moods was he more 
stnkmg or delightful than m society , when the haltmg 
hmb, the bur m the throat, the heavy cheeks, the high 
Goldsmith-forehead, the unkempt locks, and general 
plainness of ap;^earance, with the Scotch accent and 
stones and sayings, all graced by gaiety, simphcity 
and kmdness, made a combmation most worthy of bemg 
enjoyed.” * 

He mixed with every element m the capital except the 
divmes, for he rarely went to church ® His sympathies 
were with Pleydeli’s “ sufferm^ and l^iscopal Church of 
Scotland ” , he had a pew m St George’s church in 
York Place , and it was the Ei^lish prayer-book that 
he read to his fnends; thoi^h his son Charles was 
baptized by Thomson of Duddin^ton, and he himself 
had b^ome m 1806 an elder of that parish and had sat 
as such m presbytery, synod and General Assembly,® 

* IV 166 6 » Jfem., 267-8 

* GiUies, 193 , Ihm Mmmnt 1^0 ^ 
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Edinburgh had never seen a more varied and confident 1820 
social life or so many celebrities on her pavements 
Haydon, the painter, has descnbed the wmter scene 
“ Prmces Street m a clear sunset, with tte Castle and 
the Pentland Hills m ladiant glory, and the crowd 
lUummed by the setting sun . First you would see 
limpmg Sir Walter, with Lord Meadowbank, then 
tripped Jeffrey, keen, restless and fidgety ; you then 
met Wilson or Lockhart, or Allan, or Thomson, or 
Raeburn, as if all had agreed to make their appearance 
at once ” It was a pleasant place for the well-to-do, 
the successful and the physically strong; less pleasant 
for a dyspeptic youth hke Thomas Carlyle, who was then 
hvmg m Bristo Street and struggling to mamtam h i m self 
by tutorships Carlyle gives us the other side of the 
medal When he trod the pavements m s umm er “ hot 
as Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace,” and met Scott, he cared 
nothmg for what he was afterwards to caB that “ fine 
Scotch face, with its shaggy honesty, sagacity and good- 
ness , ” he saw m him only the “ hteraxy restaurateur 
of Europe ” Below the comely surface there were new 
forces working of which even the illuminate Whigs 
knew httle ; but the surface was all cheerfulness, good 
fellowship and a modest pride 
The Napoleomc Wars, having closed the Continent to 
travel, had sent many scions of great Enghsh houses 
to Edinburgh to study at the university, and this had 
mtroduced an agreeable cosmopolitanism, which m 1820 
had not wholly disappeared But the scene was still 
idiomatically Scottish. Figures still survived from an 
older world, notably some of the famous race of Scots 
gentlewomen — “ strong handed, warm hearted and high 
spirited , the fire of their temper not always latent , 
merry even in sohtude , very resolute , indifferent about 
the modes and habits of the modem world ; and adhermg 
to then own ways, so as to stand oat, like primitive 
rocks, above ordmary society”^ Many of me great 
academic figures had gone, but Dugald Stewart 
John Pla 3 rfair were alive ; there was a national school 

1 Cockbura, M^m , 58 
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1820 oi science and philosophy as well as of letteis, and theie 
were scholarly country gentlemen like Clerk of Eldm 
and Sir WiUiam Forbes, to make a bridge between 
learning and society Edmburgh was a true capital, a 
clearmg-house for the world’s culture and a jealous 
repository of Scottish tradition 

Above all there were the Bar and the Bench to em- 
phasize her mdividuahty Never had the profession of 
the law flowered mto so engaging a vanety of character 
and attamment There was Lord Newton, whose purple 
visage looks down at us from Raeburn’s canvas, whose 
legal lore was as deep as his potations, and whose one fear 
was that, as the times degenerated, he should be left the 
only claret-drmker on the face of the earth , there was 
Wilham Adam, the Chief Commissionei of the new jury 
court, whose judgments according to Loid Glenlee were 
hke an act of Parliament, with all the appearance of preci- 
sion and all the reahty of confusion , at the Bar there was 
stiU John Clerk, the brother of Scott’s friend, a pro- 
digiously successful advocate, lame, dishevelled, always 
m a fury of excitement, the joy of chents and the terror 
of judges And one fantastic figure had only just left 
the scene, Adam RoUand the consultmg counsel, who 
walked abroad m mulberry velvets and satms “ hke one 
of the creatures come to life agam m a collection of 
dned butterflies,” and whose waxen cheeks were rouged 
hke a doll’s 

Scotland was only now emerging fiom the dark ages. 
Up till 1799 the colliers and salters had been slaves , 
there was no popular voice m the Government and 
neither a free press nor free speech ; every institution, 
municipal, pohtical and judicial, stood m need of drastic 
reform. But the long war, the terror of Napoleon, and 
the hegemony of Henry Dundas had officially stilled the 
voice of criticism, and m the reaction agamst foreign 
extravagance change was identified with revolution It 
needed courage to profess liberal opimons, smce they 
shut the avenues to success. So the younger Whigs 
were driven to form a <x)tene, which suffered a hme 
from the defect of cotenes m cffitivating spiritual pnde. 
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The vast bialk of educated opuuon was against them, 1820 
but they included most of the ablest hving Scotsmen — 
Jeffrey and his fellow reviewers, Henry Cockbum, 
Playfair, Scott’s friends George Cranstoun and Thomas 
Thomson, almost every one, except Scott, who earned 
weight with the larger public They made a pleasant 
warm-hearted group, deeply attached to each other as 
companions m adversity, and the mcomparable charm 
and gentleness of Henry Erskme m the previous genera- 
tion had left them with a tradition of good manners 
and soaal urbamty With their straiter opponents they 
had no dealings, but they mixed generally m society, 
and Scott fiUed the part which Erskme had once played 
and acted as a trait union For Jeffrey especially, m 
spite of many feuds, he had a smeere affection He 
loved the spirit m the small body, the ardour and 
candour of the bright dark eyes, and he would have 
agreed with Carlyle’s estimate — not deep enough, pious 
or reverent enough, to have bem great m hterature, 
but a man mtrmsically of veracity ” ^ Six years latei 
he wrote m his journal “ I do not know why it is that, 
when I am with a party of my Opposition fotends, the 
day IS often merrier than when with our own set Is it 
because they are cleverer Jeffrey and Harry Cockbum 
are, to be sure, very extraordmary men, but it is not 
owing to that entirely I beheve both parties meet 
with the feehng of something like novelty We have 
not worn out our jests m daily contact ” ® There could 
be friendship with pohtical opponents, but not habitual 
mtercourse 

True mtimacy for Scott demanded his own way of 
pohtical thinking, or no pohtics at all Like many 
men with a vast acquaintanceship his mnermost circle 
was small When he escaped from the Parliament 
House and descended the Mound, it was generally m 
the company of Will Erskme, the frail figure with the 
hectic cheek and the soft brown eyes, or of WiU Clerk, 
with his shabby clothes and shrewd glances from under 
his pent-house brows Closer still, perhaps, was James 

1 Me.rmntacenMS, II 64 * Jowriml, L 320 
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1820 Skene, the Aberdeenshire laird, who had been his frequent 
guest since the first days at Ashestiel and who shared 
all his tastes in spoit and letters Two others of the 
inner circle were at first sight less obviously kindred 
souls George Cranstoun, with his deathly palloi and 
finicking manners and mmute legal pedantry, was en- 
deared by long association, and Scott was one of the 
few who could penetrate to the man behmd the exquisite 
foimalist There was a still stranger ally in Charles 
Kirkpatnck Sharpe, connoisseur, antiquary, reactionary 
and wit, who walked the streets in a fantastic wig, and 
m a thm sopiano voice poured scorn on a vulgar world 
and on all m it that was not long-descended But 
Sharpe was a sound scholar m his way and had a heart 
beneath his corsets, and m Scott’s presence the acid 
dandy became gemal and human 
It was an age of dining clubs, wheie men could talk 
their own talk and pass the bottle with no need to jom 
the ladies. Scott loved such entertamments, and it was 
he who m 1803 first started the Friday Club That 
sodahty was broadly based, for it mcluded as many 
Wings as Tones , Playfair, Sydney Smith, Francis 
Horner and Kennedy of Dunure ^eie members as well 
as Scott and Erskme and Henry Mackenzie, and Jeffrey 
and his fnends found it for forty years the pleasantest 
thmg m Edmburgh There was another club which 
met from Fnday till Tuesday at Blairadam, the country 
house of Chief Commissioner Adam, whom Lockhart 
thought the only man who rivalled Scott “ m uniform 
graciousness of honTmme and gentleness of humour ” 
This was a smaller fraternity, nme m number, which 
mcluded a Fife laird or two, Thomas Thomson, his 
brother the minister of Duddmgston, Adam Ferguson 
and WiU Clerk The Saturdays and Mondays were 
spent m visits to famous spots m Fife and Kmross and 
rambhngs over Benarty and the Cleish hdls — ^the land- 
scape of The Abbot — and the Sundays in church-going 
and t^. Till his last illness Scott never missed a 
meeting 

There were the booksellers, too, as part of Ms circle, 
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the men upon whom his fortunes were groimded Scott 1820 
would often step from the Parhament House to Con- 
stable’s ofl&ce m the High Street, where daily the great 
publisher arrived m his sober barouche and pair But 
he went there on busmess only, for he was never quite 
at ease with the “ Emperor,” and too many of the 
Edinburgh Remew set haunted the place More often 
he would turn down the Canongate and thread CouU’s 
Close to the old buildmg called Paul’s Work imder the 
shadow of the Calton Hill, where James Ballantyne 
leigned among his machmes Whatever James’s im- 
perfections m finance, he was an excellent manager of a 
prmtmg shop, and he had a staS as eager and competent 
as himself In 1832, besides much other work, he issued 
145,000 volumes from Scott’s pen alone, no small achieve- 
ment m those days of the old hand-presses Sometimes 
Scott would be a guest at James’s house m St John 
Street near-by, where on the eve of a new novel there 
would be a mighty feast — ^none of John’s French kick- 
shaws, but turtle and vemson and sohd beef and mutton, 
and ample allowance of strong ale, iced punch and 
madeira At such banquets James would sing his best 
songs, and with a voice sacramentally hushed would 
give the toast of “ The Great Unknown ” Later m the 
evemng, when the toddy bowl had appeared, the host 
would produce the proof-sheets of the new novel and 
roll out some dramatic scene m his rich bass, while 
every muscle of his face twitched m sympathy. 

Sometimes on his way home Scott would be taken by 
Lockhart to WiDiam Blackwood’s fine new shop m 
Pimces Street. There was always a certam constramt 
m these visits, for he was a httle shy of the noisy 
“ Maga ” group, and he was not attracted by Black- 
wood’s blunt manner and the steady grey eyes under 
the shaggy brows Yet, had he been m Blackwood’s 
hands rather than m Constable’s, his fate might well 
have been diffeient, for the former was the caimiest 
mmd m the book-trade, one who would never venture 
where he could not comfortably retreat But if Scott 
i.d not altogether take to Lockhart’s friends, Lockhart 
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1820 violently disappioved of one of Scott’s The son-m-law 
had no taste for raffish Bohemianism, and he winced 
when the great man was hailed in the street by a 
fantastic httle figure ui the loudest sportmg garb, driving 
a bright blue curricle He disliked accompanymg Scott 
to John Ballantyne’s auction-ioom in Hanover Street 
where that sprightly bemg sold bibelots with melting 
eloquence Still less did he approve of John’s exotic 
dinners at Harmony Hall, where the wandermg planets 
of the stage and the opera congregated Lockhait liked 
neither of the Ballantynes, he could not understand 
Scott’s taste for them, and he does imperfect justice to 
their merits For James was a true pioneer m fine 
prmtmg and a skilful manager m his actual craft, while 
John was stuffed with whimsical romance He bought 
Montrose’s sword from Graham of Gartmore and piously 
presented it to Scott, and his buttons, which less piously 
he wore on his own shootmg-jacket He must have had 
gifts of drollery amounting almost to genius One has 
only to read the tiibutes of Hogg and Wilson to realize 
that to many of his contempoiaries the ultimate wells of 
fun seemed to be sealed at John’s death ^ 

On Saturdays and on the happy days which closed 
the legal sessions Scott did not dress m his usual black, 
but under his gown wore a green jacket and corduroys 
Peter Mathieson was waitmg witn the carriage m the 
Parhament Close, and before dmner the Sheriff was m 
his shenfEdom. 


Ill 

Scott was not now the man he had been ; m his own 
phrase he had reached “ the other side of the hill ” He 
moved more stiffly, and he had twinges of rheumatism 
from the constant wettings of the old days. Though he 
could still nde long distsmces on Sybil Grey and walk 
five or six nules at a stretch, he had no longer that 
abounding zest for action which at Ashestiel had made 
him daily scour the hills. He had become more of a 

^ Moctes Ambromancs, HI 9^ 95 
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home-keeper, and he told Lord Montagu, as proof of 
advancing age, that he had taken a hkmg to cats, which 
he had aforetime detested, and a fancy for gardening, 
an art which he had hitherto despised He liked to 
potter about among his tenants, and to supervise his 
new buildmgs, and to arrange and catalogue his collec- 
tions But this growing sedentary habit did not impair 
the gusto of his mmd He had still the ardour and the 
wide horizons of youth “ The years which have gone 
by,” he wrote to Southey as late as 1824, “ have found 
me tossmg my ball and dnvmg my hoop, a grey- 
headed schoolboy ” 

The mam routme of his hfe was as fixed at Abbotsford 
as at Ashestiel and m Edmburgh The pillar of it was 
the late breakfast between rune and ten Before that 
he had completed the whole or the greater part of his 
day’s work , after it he could see to his property and 
entertam his friends His custom was to let his im- 
mediate task simmer m his mmd for an hour before he 
rose, which meant that he could work qmckly when He 
sat down to his desk He wrote, as I have said, with 
mtense concentration, and was not m the least put out 
by the mterruption of dogs or human bemgs Indeed 
his even temper could be ruffled by two thmgs only — 
the meddhng with his pen or the maltreatment of a book 
The labours of those mommg hours were not only m 
creative hterature He had a large post-bag and made 
a pomt of answermg every letter without delay Many 
of the commumcations he received were merely vexatious 
— ^the manuscript novels and poems of buddmg authors 
who sought his patronage, and requests for mtroductions 
and prefaces and pecumary help But some were wel- 
come gnst to the null Antiquaries sent him curious 
pieces of lore, a Tweeddale shepherd wrote to hun 
about fames , readers up and down the land con- 
tributed anecdotes of odd mcidents and characters, or 
ghost stones, or fragments of Jacobite tradition^ And 
there might be epistles from old fnends, Skene oi 
Momtt, or Mrs Hughes of Uffington, or Lady Louisa 

1 PLB, 319 347 
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1820 Stuart, letters wludh. were joyfully reserved foi reading 
aloud to the family. 

The breakfast-room, like the hbrary, was encumbered 
with dogs — ^Maida the deerhound , Hamlet the black 
greyhound , Fmette, Lady Scott’s spaniel , Ourisque, 
a Highland temer from Kmtail , a motley of dandies 
named after the cruet-stand — ^Pepper, Mustard, Ketchup 
and so forth , as weU as the cat Hinse of Hmsfeldt 
Scott’s morning garb was the famous green shootmg- 
coat, grey corduroy breeches, stockings and heavy shoes 
He was m the habit of making a leisurely meal, while 
he discussed the post and the plans for the day He 
ate porridge and cream from a cogie with a silver- 
mounted horn spoon , then he would do good work on 
salmon, fresh or kippered, and on a home-cured ham, 
a pie, or a cold sheep’s head, and he would finish with 
oatcakes or shoes of brown bread spread thick with 
butter It was his chief meal of the day, and he had 
earned it, for he had three or four hours of hard labour 
behind him. 

The family was not often alone, for Abbotsford received 
as many guests as any nobleman’s house m the land 
Many came on pilgrimage to see the great man m his 
home, and Scott m his modesty felt that their enter- 
tamment was part of the return which he owed to a 
pubhc which had treated him so handsomely There 
would be an occasional foreign prmce or Enghsn grandee, 
takmg Abbotsford as one of their houses of call, an 
intermediate stage between Alnwick and Dalkeith. There 
would be brother writers welcomed m the freemasonry 
of the craft, Edinburgh lawyers, notably the othei 
Clerks of Court ; and school friends and faraway kinsfolk 
Generally there was a Tweeddale or Teviotdale laird, as 
often as not with wife and family, who at first mixed 
shyly with the London fashionables and the Edmburgh 
wits. But the geniality of the host dissolved all awk- 
wardness. Abbotsford, even m its earher stages, was a 
comfortable dwelling, and Scott, with unhappy memories 
of other houses, took care that there sheuld be ample 
writing materials not oidy upon the library tables but 
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m every bedroom His wife used to accuse him of over- 1820 
walkmg, overtalkmg and overfeedmg his guests, and no 
doubt some who were more used to Mayfair than to the 
hills may have found their days too strenuous But the 
talk was what they came for, and Scott dispensed it 
generously , it was the talk, varied cunningly to suit 
every taste, which, m Lockhart’s phrase, made them aU 
“ equally happy with him, with themselves, and with 
each other ” 

Expeditions were the order of the day The anglers 
m the party, such as Sir Humphry Davy, would set 
off under Charhe Purdie’s gmdance for Lord Somerville’s 
reach of the Tweed The others, mounted on shelties, 
would thread the green rides of the young plantations, 
ascend the Eddons, and drop down on Melrose and 
Dryburgh, or, turning westward, explore Ettrick and 
Yarrow Sometimes there would be a coursing of hares 
on the uplands between Tweed and Yarrow, when the 
unwary floimdered m well-heads and peat-haggs. The 
ladies used to drive m a sociable and jom the rest m a 
picnic luncheon at some famous spot like the birchen 
bower of Newark Now and then a day was given up 
to the river, when the party would feast by the waterside 
on fresh-cai^ht salmon, boiled m their broo, and at 
night there would be a “ bummg of the water,” when 
Scott, though he could no longer wield a spear, took the 
helm of a boat or held a torch When he walked m the 
neighbourhood of Abbotsford he was generally bare- 
headed, but on an expedition the old white hat would 
appear, exchanged m rough weather for a sealskm cap. 

One compamon was a massive stick, called 

Major Weu after the warlock, because of its necromantic 
powers of disappearance 

Hieie were certam high days and holy days observed 
at Abbotsford — ^the football match on the Carter Haugh, 
the “ kim ” or harvest-home, when the neighbourhood 
danced to John of Skye’s bagpipes, and above all the 
Abbotsford Hxmt This last was held usually on 28li 
October, the young Walter’s birthday It meant a day’s 
coursing on the moors around Cauldshiels loch, or on 
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1820 the Gala hills, and all the yeomen and gentry of the 
countryside attended Theie followed a great dmner at 
Abbotsford, with Scott m the chair, and victuals fit for 
hungry men — “ a baron of beef, loasted, at the foot of 
the table, a salted round at the head, while tureens of 
hare soup, hotchpotch, and cockeyleekie extended down 
the centre, and such hght ai tides as geese, turkeys, 
entire suckmg pigs, a smged sheep’s head, and the 
unfaihng haggis, were set forth by way of side dishes 
Blackcock and moorfowl, bushels of smpe, black puddings, 
white puddmgs, and pyramids of pancakes formed the 
second course Ale was the favourite beverage durmg 
dinner, but there was plenty of port and sherry for 
those whose stomachs they suited The quaighs of 
Glenhvet were filled bnmful, and tossed off as if they 
held water ” Thereafter toddy was made m huge bowls, 
the Ettnck Shepherd being the chief compounder, and 
the stories and the songs began and lasted till the 
stirrup-cup far on m the small hours “ How they all 
contrived to get home m safety,” says Lockhart, 
“ Heaven only knows — ^but I never heard of any serious 
accident except upon one occasion, when James Hogg 
made a bet at startmg that he would leap over his wall- 
eyed pony as she stood, and broke his nose m this 
experiment of ‘ o’ervaulting ambition ’ One comely 
goodwife, far off among the hills, amused Sir Walter by 
tellmg him, the next time he passed her homestead 
after one of these jolly domgs, what her husband’s 
first words were when he alighted at his own door — 

‘ Ailie, my woman, I’m ready for my bed — ^and oh, 
lass (he gallaniiy added) I wish I could sleep for a 
towmont, for there’s only ae thing in this warld worth 
hving for, and that’s the Abbotsford hunt ! ” ^ 

The dining-room was stiH a tmy place and John of 
Skye had to pipe on the green outside Scott was 
generally m high spirits at dmner, though he ate httle ; 
he had no fixed seat at table, but would drop mto 
any place vacant. The company did not sit long when 
the cloth was drawn, but jomed the ladies m the hbrary 
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or the drawing-room, where about ten o’clock a hght 1820 
supper was served Sometimes they danced reels, and 
on most evenings there was music, when Adam Ferguson 
would smg “ Johnme Cope ” and Anne or Sophia 
“ Kenmure’s on and awa’ ” Scott’s talk at Abbotsford 
was, by general agreement, better than his Edmburgh 
performances, for he was m better health and could let 
his fancy “ run its am rigg ” Stories, reminiscences, 
happy sayings were varied with discourses on books, 
when, as he quoted some favourite passage, his voice 
would swell and his face light up Here are two pictures 
of him m this mood First Lockhart — 

In the course of conversation he happened to quote a few 
lines from one of the old Border ballads, and, lookmg round, 

T was quite astonished with the changes which seemed to have 
passed over every feature m his countenance Has eyes seemed 
no longer to glance quick and grey from beneath his impendmg 
brows, but were fixed in their expanded eyehds with a sober, 
solemn lustre His mouth (the muscles about which are at all 
times wonderfully expressive), mstead of its usual language of 
mirth or benevolence or shrewdness, was filled with a sad and 
pecuhaa earnestness The whole face was tinged with a glow 
which showed its Imes m new energy and transparence, and 
the thin hair paxtmg backward displayed m tenfold majesty 
his Shakespearian pile of forehead ^ 

Five years later we have Adolphus — 

The hair upon his forehead was quite grey, but his face, 
which was healthy and sangume, and the hair about it, which 
had still a strong reddish tmge, contrasted rather than har- 
monized with the sleek, silvery locks above, a contrast which 
might seem rather suited to a jovial and humorous than to 
a pathetic expression But the features were equally capable 
of both The form and hue of the eyes (for the benefit of 
mmute physiogomists it should be noted that the pupils 
contained some small specks of brown) were wonderfully 
calculated for showing great vaneties of emotion Them 
mournful aspect was extremely earnest and affecting , and, 
when he told some dismal and mysterious stoiy, they had a 
doubtful, melancholy, exploring look, which appealed irresist- 
ibly to the hearer’s imagmation Occasionallv, when he spoke 
of somethmg very audacious and eccentric, they would dilate 

1 Peter’s Letters, n 302 
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1820 and light up with a tragi-oomic, harebrained oxpres'non, quite 
peculiar to himself , one might see m it a whole chapter of 
Cceur-de-Lion and the Clerk of Copmanhurst Never, perhaps, 
did a man go through all the gradations of laughter with such 
complete enjoyment, or a countenanace so radiant The 
first dawn of a humoi ous thought would show itself sometimes, 
as he sat silent, by an involuntary lengthemng of the upper 
hp, followed by a shy sidelong glance at his neighbours, 
indescribably whimsical, and seeming to ask from their looks 
whether the spark of drollery should be suppressed or allowed 
to blaze out In the full tide of mirth he did indeed “ laugh 
the heart’s laugh,” like Walpole, but it was not boisterous 
and overpowenng, nor did it check the course of his words , 
he could go on telhng or descantmg while his lungs did ” crow 
like chanticleer,” his syllables, in the struggle, growmg more 
emphatic, his accent more strongly Scotch, and his voice 
plaintive with excess of merriment ^ 

Apart from his -vmtmg and his entertaining Scott 
had many duties to fill his tune He sat regularly in 
the Selkirk sheriff-court, and had to have a legal section 
m the Abbotsford hbrary He had his farms m his own 
hand, but he cared more for his trees than for a good 
field of oats , he was always at work m his nursenes 
and plantations, plantmg and thmning, waitmg for tlie 
day when a hoodie crow should build m an oak which 
he himself had sown. He went much about among his 
country neighbours, attended the dmners of the Forest 
Club, and was now and then a guest at a burgh feast 
m Selkirk, or at a banquet of the Galashiels weavers, 
when John of Skye piped to them and he himself sang 
“ Tarry ’Oo.” 

Scott was by far the most popular figure on the 
Border “All who knew him intimately loved him,” 
said James Hogg, who spoke for the hill glens, “ nay, 
many of them almost worshipped him . . He was the 
only one I*ever knew whom no man, either poor or rich, 
held at ill-will ” ® And he has a story of his wife which 
beautifully illustrates the spell which Scott laid on 
simple hearts. Once when he had been dmiBg with the 
Hoggs at Mount Benger, he took up a little daughter, 
kissed her, and, laying his hand on her head, said, 

^ Lockhart, V 2&8 0 ® Dom MmiurB, 112 4 
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“ God Almighty bless you, my dear child ” Hogg foimd 1820 
his wife m tears and asked what ailed her. “ Oh,” she 
cried, “ I thought if he had just done the same to them 
all, I do not know what m the world I would not have 
given ” 

The servants, mdoors and outdoors, were hke membeis 
of one family, and if Scott knew one thmg bettei than 
another it was the heart of the old-fashioned serving- 
man He made their affairs his own, gave presents to 
their famihes, and, if one were overtaken by the wayside 
after a kim, would himself wheel him to some shelter 
where he could sleep ofi his potations Peter Mathieson, 
the coachman, was a Presbytenan of the old rock, and 
Scott’s favourite after-dinner walk was to the bowlmg 
green, where he could hear Peter’s evening psalmody 
Dalgleish, the butler, was another stalwart , and there 
was Robert Hogg, too, the head shepherd, who did not 
greatly admire his famous brother of Ettnck, and John 
of Skye, who was a hedger and ditcher when he was not 
pip ing , and the footman, John Nicholson, whose educa- 
tion Scott supervised, and a long strmg of foresters. 

But the true “ laird’s man ” was Tom Purdie Tom 
treated Scott and his fame as his own property He 
was annoyed when Adam Ferguson was knighted, foi 
he said, “ it wiU take some of the shme out of us , ” 
when Scott once observed that it was gomg to be a 
fine spring for the trees, Tom added that it would be 
“ a grand season for our buiks too ” He used complete 
freedom with his master, and had often to be cajoled 
or argued mto agreement with a plan. He was factotum 
out of doors and Scott’s “ Sunday poney ” when he was 
fatigued mdoors he was hbrarian, and his homy hands 
tieated the precious volumes with dehcacy and reverence 
Every Sunday evenmg he appeared after dinner to drmk 
long life to the land and the lady 

The brute creatures shared m the same mtimacy. 
Scott had an extraordmary attraction for every kmd of 
dog, as his Abbotsford following showed Carlyle has 
a story of a small cocker spamel m Edmburgh, which 
had a nose for msmcenty m human bemgs and was 
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1820 never wrong Wlienever it saw Scott in the street the 
proud little fellow would fiisk round him and fawn at 
his feet^ And there were other animals than dogs 
There was a hen that would not be separated from him, 
and Sophia’s donkeys, when they saw him, trotted to 
the paling “ to have a crack with the laud,” and a little 
black pig tried to attach itself to his retmue ® 

There was nothing slack-lipped m Scott’s geniality 
He exacted a full day’s work from his servants and 
wilbr. gly received it His friendliness encouraged con- 
fidence but not piesumption, for every man knew that 
there was hghtnmg slumbeiing behind the kmdly giey 
eyes His hospitality had its limits and he could show 
the door very fast to impertment mtrudeis there was 
about him, says Lockhart “ in perfection, when he 
chose to exert it, the power of cml rejection ” "What he 
possessed was a quick conscience towards his fellows, 
especially towaids the poor, and his letters show how 
assiduously he reflected on the problems of poveity 
He discussed with Moriitt the English poor law system, 
rejoiced that Scotland was less mfested with ale-houses, 
and proposed a tax on manufactuiers based on the 
number of hands they employed, the proceeds of which 
should go to the mamtenance of the “ manufacturmg 
poor ” He beheved m giving employment, not charity, 
and m the wmter of 1816 made tasks for thirty labourers 
at Abbotsford on piece-work He cnticized acutely the 
Edmburgh system of employment on pubhc woiks, where 
the wages paid were below the normal rate Chanty, he 
held, should be reserved for emergencies, and then no 
man gave more freely In the snow-storm and floods of 
the sprmg of 1820, he sent money to Will Laidlaw 
“ Do not let the poor bodies want for a £5, and even a 
£10, more or less.” * He had the sound feudal notion 
that property was a trust, mvolvmg more duties than 
rights. The country children might go nutting m his 
bdoved woods, though they destroyed his hazels. Fire- 

^ Ortikml (m4 IV 70 

* mmp tlw»g happened to Lord Gardenstone, one of the judges m the 
Douglas oase Letters o/ Str W BcoU and Q K Shcurpe to M OhamJbm, 

* Lockhart, IV 73, 85, $48 
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wood he would not give away, but he sold it cheaply, 1820 
and put the proceeds into a fund to provide free doctoring 
for the cottagers Nothing could mduce him to close a 
customary track though it came very near his lawn, 
and he would never permit a trespass warning to be set 
up “ Round the house,” he told Basil HaU, “ there is 
a set of walks set apart and kept private for the ladies — 
but over all the rest of my land any one may run as he 
hkes I please myself with the reflection that many 
people of taste may be mdulgmg their fancies m these 
grounds, and I often recollect how much of Bums’s 
mspuation was probably due to his havmg near hun the 
woods of Ballochmyle to ramble through at his will 
when he was a ragged callant 
Maiia Edgeworth made a wise comment on the Abbots- 
foid regime “ Dean Swift said he had written his 
books m order that people might learn to treat hun 
hke a great lord Sir Walter Scott writes his that he 
may be able to treat his people as a great lord ought 
to do ” 2 There lay the kernel of Scott’s purpose, the 
heart of his dream He realized his romance far less m 
the pepper-box turrets of Abbotsford and the plaster 
copies of the Melrose gargoyles than m his re-creation 
of a fragment of what seemed to him an older and 
happier world He was hvmg m his ancestral countryside 
as a httle king, with all the fehcities and some of the 
burdens of kmgship It rejoiced him to be the tap-root 
from which a modest covert drew the sap He had 
restored, though only m a comer, the hberal and 
kin dly customs of more spacious days, mellowed, mdeed, 
and civilized, but preserving mtact then freedom and 
manhness and courtesy If the dream was baseless it 
was assuredly not ignoble 

^ Locklmirt, V 399 
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Chapter IX 
HIGH NOON 
(1820-1825) 

I 

1820-25 TJie Abbot, published in the early autumn of 1820, 
retrieved much of the popularity which The Monastery 
had lost It marked the begmnmg of a qumquenmum 
which may be regarded as the high noon-tide of Scott’s 
life His greatest work was bemnd him, but he had 
now trained himself to the craft of the historical novelist, 
who can take any period of history and m some measure 
shape it for his readers He had become a figure of 
national importance, not only a kmd of consul-general 
for the repubhc of letters, but a man whose advice and 
help were sought on the most diverse pubhc affairs 
He was completmg Abbotsford m the grand manner, and 
paying for it by overdrafts on his future labours, and, 
while it was growmg mto a Gothick fantasy, he was 
entertammg there a large part of the rank and mtelhgence 
of Britam It was for Scott a time of ceaseless mdustry 
and of much varied enjoyment, enjoyment not only of 
the exerase of creative power but of its matenal rewards. 
His body had recovered a moderate vigour, and freedom 
from pam released his old sunshme of spirit. I do not 
thank that there is a parallel in the vmole history of 
letters to the position which Scott filled among his 
countrymen m the years between 1820 and 1825. 

In Edmburgh he had become even more than Je&ey 
the leader of cultivated soaety. Pitt dinners, meetings 
of the Eoyal Soaety of Edinburg of which he was now 
President, the feasts of a certain Ha^land Club (where 
he seems to have worn the tartan and had John of Skye 
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m his tail) filled his evenings In the beginning of 1821 1821 
after the pubhcation of Kemlworth, he went to London 
on Court of Session business, arranged for his eldest 
son’s transfer from the 18th to the 15th Hussars, and 
had much to do with the establishment of the Royal 
Society of Literature On the 16th of June, when Scott 
was busy on The Pirate, John Ballantyne died He had 
amused himself m his last year by turning some old 
houses at Kelso mto a fishmg lodge which he called 
Walton Hall, and m startmg a Novelists’ Library, im- 
pleasmg books m double columns for which Scott wrote 
a number of hves He died with the proof-sheets beside 
his pillow, full to the last of new schemes, and, unaware 
of the hopeless msolvency of his affairs, he bequeathed 
£2000 for the fitting up of the new hbrary at Abbotsford. 
When Scott stood beside his grave m the Canongate 
churchyard, the cloudy sky suddenly cleared , he turned 
to Lockhart and whispered “ I feel as if there would 
be less sunshme for me from this day forth ” It was a 
fittmg epithet for Rigdumfunnidos He had gravely 
embarrassed the life of his friend, but he had brightened 
it with his joUity and affection 

In July Scott went to London for the coronation of 
George IV He proposed to take James Hogg with him 
as a special reporter for the Scottish pubhc, but Hogg 
refused to absent himself from St Boswell’s Fair Scott 
wrote a vivid account of the ceremony m the Abbey 
for James Ballantyne’s paper, smce an historic pageant 
was meat and drmk to him, and he had a tribute paid 
to his fame which gave him the smcerest pleasure 

Missing his carnage, he had to return home on foot from 
Westminster after the banquet — that is to say, between two 
and three o’clock in the mormng — ^when he and a young 
gentleman, his companion, found themselves locked m the 
crowd, somewhere near Whitehall, and the bustle and tumult 
were such that his fnend was afraid some accident might happen 
to the lame hmb A space for the digmtanes was kept clear 
at that point by the Soots Greys Sir Walter addressed a 
serjeant of this celebrated regiment, beggmg to be allowed to 
pass by him mto the open ground m the middle of the street 
The man answered shortly that his orders were stnct — ^that 
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1821 the ^hing was impossible While he was endeavourmg to 
persuade the serjeant to relent, some new wave of turbulence 
approached from behind, and his young compamon exclaimed 
m a loud voice, “ Take care. Sir Walter Scott, take care ' ” 
The stalwart dragoon, on hearing the name, said, “ What i 
Sir Walter Scott ^ He shall get thiough anyhow ' ” He then 
addressed the soldiers near him “ Make room, men, for 
Sir Walter Scott, our illustrious countiyman ' ” The men 
answered “ Sir Walter Scott i God bless him ' ” — and he was 
m a moment within the guarded hne of safety ^ 

That autumn was a pleasant season Scott brought 
back from London the plans for the completion of 
Abbotsford The jasmme-covered porch of the old 
cottage had to go at last, and the mam part of the 
present dwelling was begun — ^the new library and 
drawmg-room, the courtyard and the lattice screen of 
stone between the house and the gaidens Sophia’s 
first child had been bom m the early spimg, John Hugh, 
the “ Hugh Littlejohn ” of the Tales of a Grandfather, 
and m the autumn the Lockharts took up their country 
quarters at the little cottage of Chiefswood, beside the 
bum which flows from the Rhymer’s Glen There Scott 
could escape from his visitors, and, while Lockhart was 
conectmg the proofs of his Valerius, he would be busy 
on The Pirate m an upstairs dressmg-room, from which 
he would descend to labour m the tmy garden and tram 
on the walls the creepers he had brought from Abbotsford 
He was amusmg himself with a pashche m the shape of 
imagmary letters of the seventeenth century ,2 an enter- 
pnse out of which grew The Fortunes of Nigel, and before 
he returned to Edmburgh for the session he had con- 
tracted to sell to Constable the copyright of his last 
four novels for £5000. That meant that by these works, 
which had taken httle more than a year to write, he 
had already earned £16,000 As he watched the masons 
begmnii^ on &e Abbotsford extension, and the whole 
place, as he said, “ like a cned fair,” he may have 
reflected with satisfaction that the money would easily 
be forthcoming for the bills 

^ Looldiart, V 98 

* One copy of this me pnnted and is now m the Hational X4brary of SootlandL 
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The three novels of the sixteenth century group them- 1820-21 
selves naturally together, for their mspiration is of a 
different kmd from that of the earher masterpieces 
They are based m the mam on book-work, on Scott’s 
wide miscellaneous readmg He is less concerned with 
the human drama than with the pageantry of the times 
and with the mtricacies of court pohtics of which he had 
an mstmctive understandmg With none of his characters 
do we feel that his affections are very senously engaged, 
nor, as m Old Mortality, is the pubhc conflict one m which 
he has a strong emotional mterest Consequently the 
ment of the books is to be found mainly m their craft, 
then* conscious handiwork At their best they are sound 
pieces of historical reconstruction , at their worst they 
fall mto melodiamatic artifice, and what Professor Elton 
has called “a kmd of Elizabethan comic bluster and 
hard animal spirits ” As novels judged from the higher 
standpomt they are notably inferior to his best, for they 
rarely go deeper than the externals of hfe He is on 
unfamiliar ground, deahng with things of which he has 
not secure possession, smce they have not become part 
of his blood and bram 

Yet m the weakest of the three, The Monastery, he is 
m his own countryside, describing a landscape which 
he could see from Abbotsford and people whose descend- 
ants were his neighbours His purpose was to show the 
crumbhng of the old Church at the Reformation and 
the downfall of a great religious house , he had also 
a notion of bringing m the heart of Bruce, which was 
buried at Melrose, but forgot his mtention and had to 
make it the heart of the last abbot But the subject 
was not fortunately chosen In the first place there was 
no dramatic cataclysm m the Lowlands, smce the old 
Church was dead long before it fell The true drama 
came later when the people discovered the burdens of 
the new religion The early Reformation m Scotland 
was too easy a busmess for tragedy In the second 
place Scott had httle imderstanding of Cathohcism. 

This man, for whom wh«i he was dymg John Henry 
Newman besought the prayers of the faithful, cherished 
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1820-21 a blunt Protestantism, to which he was never weaiy of 
testifying He can desciibe vividly the secular aspects 
of Melrose, its routine, its pohty and its humours, but, 
since he had no insight mto its secret thmgs, the mystic 
brotherhood of an oidered community set m the heart 
of darkness, he cannot move us by his talc of its fall 
Boniface, Eustace, and even Edward Glendinnmg aie 
only embodied humours and virtues Scott understood 
perfectly the surface logic of the quairel between the 
Church and the Reformers, and can state it with scrupu- 
lous fairness, but his heart was with neither side, and 
the preacher, Henry Warden, is as much a lay figure as 
the monks 

The story begins with a happy preface Captam 
Clutterbuck, the Scots Fusihei, is for once entertammg, 
the portrait of the landlord of the George is excellent, 
and so is the mtroduction of the Benedictme — “ a vir- 
tuoso, a clean virtuoso — ^a sad-coloured stand of claithes, 
and a wig hke the curled back of a mug-ewe ” But the 
tale belies the promise of the begmning The plot is 
limping and confused, and the whole busmess of the lost 
Bible IS clumsily conceived, as is that of Sir Piercie 
Shafton and the bodkm The Euphmst, mdeed, I do 
not find as tedious as most cntics have found him, and 
a vast deal of curious learning has gone to the making 
of his absurdities, but nevertheless he has no busmess 
m the tale For the White Lady of Avenel there can 
be no defence She is neither credible nor awesome, her 
orations m mdifferent verse are tedious, and repeatedly 
she carries the tale mto the realm, not of fantasy, but 
of farce Scott perversely turns a romance of deeds mto 
a kmd of parody of Comus The conclusion, when 
Halbert Glendinnmg finds fortune and Juhan Avenel 
gets his deserts, is hurried and unconvincmg. 

Yet there are many thmgs m the book whi<^ it is 
hard to forget, for if Scott failed grievously in his mam 

a ose he could not avoid mcidental fehcities. Nothing 
i be better than the spectacle of Moray’s army as 
se«a by Halbert and the pedlar advancing on the Gtogow 
road. The household m the tower of Glendmning is. 
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vividly presented, and any peasant that shows his or 1820-21 
her face is a foursquare being whose talk is a delight 
Tibb and old Martin, the Miller and his daughter, have 
a vitality foreign to the churchmen and the gentlefolk , 

Dame Glendinnmg is the homely Scots matron, whose 
good sense rarely fails her , the Border pricker, Chnstie 
of the Chnt-hiU, is true both to nature and to history, 
and Halbert is the eternal boy, more real m his youth 
than m his successful maturity 

I hate the monks, with their drawlmg nasal tones like so 
many frogs, and then: long black petticoats like so many 
women, and then: reverences, and their lordships, and their 
lazy vassals that do nothing but paddle in the mire with 
plough and harrow from Yule to Michaelmas I will call none 
lord but him who wears a sword to make his title good , and 
I will call none man but he that bears himself manlike and 
masterful ” 

In that confession we have the spirit that was the 
efficient cause of the Reformation 
The Abbot, the sequel to The Monastery, begms dole- 
fully with lengthy speeches, an mtolerable boy, and a 
rehgious mamac It is not till the eleventh chapter that 
Catherme Seyton’s sudden laughter wakes the reader to 
attention Thereafter the story marches strongly with 
scarcely a halt, and with but one mcongruity— the 
impossible figure of Catherme’s brother Scott had that 
romantic devotion to Mary of Scots which few of his 
countrymen can escape, but he was wise enough not to 
make her his herome or to base his plot on a mam 
mcident m her life, hke Damley’s murder She enters 
from the wings, as an accessory m the love story of 
Catherme and Roland Graeme The book is full of 
briUiant pictures the election of the last Melrose abbot 
and the irruption upon the solemmties of the Abbot of 
Unreason — a. scene not without its tragic irony ; the 
pageant of Marian Edmburgh and Roland’s visit to the 
mansion of the Seytons , the weary days at Lochleven, 
and the escape The only defect m the plot is that it 
has no adequate conclusion, for the Queen has become 
so much the dommant figure that it is to her fortunes 
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1820-21 rather than to tho&e of Roland that the reader’s interest 
IS pledged Langside, which is not one of Scott’s best 
battle pieces, is clearly not the end , that lay years 
ahead in the intrigues and dolours of an English piison 
But it may fauly be said that the book fulfils the most 
exactmg standards of historical romance It is perhaps 
a little too full of antiquarian pedantries, which some- 
times check the flow of narration , but it atones for 
them by many acute glimpses mto the contemporary 
mmd Take the scene between the Reformmg Lords 
and the Queen m Chapter xxii, when Ruthven sets 
out a bitter mdictment of Maiy, and old Lmdesay 
subscribes to it with a generous hesitation “ Lady,” 
he said, “ thou art a noble creature, even though thou 
hast abused God’s choicest gifts I pay that devotion 
to thy manlmess of spnit, which I would not have paid 
to the power thou hast undeseivedly wielded — I kneel 
to Mary Stuart, not to the Queen ” And later he tells 
Ruthven, “ I would I had as deep cause to be this lady’s 
friend as I have to be her enemy — thou shouldst see if I 
spared life and hmb m her quarrel ” 

Of the mam character the women excel the men 
Roland is drawn on conventional Imes, Moray and 
Morton are only sketches, and the rough-handed Lords 
of the Congregation make too bnef appearances. Some 
of the lesser figures, hke the quack doctor Luke Lundm 
and the anabaptist Jasper Dryfesdale, have a fantastic 
hfe of their own, and the Enghsh falconer Adam Wood- 
cock IS one of Scott’s mcomparable servmg-men Adam, 
mdeed, is somethmg more, for he is the embodiment of 
Enghsh good sense and good nature m contrast to the 
dark enthusiasms of the North. His robust philosophy 
makes a cool oasis m a fevensh world, and it is he who 
puts most eloquently the pathos of the Queen’s downfall. — 

They may say -what they will, many a true heart will be sad 
for Mary Stewart, e’en if all be true men say of her , for look 
you, Master Itoland, she was the loveliest creature to look upon 
that ever I saw with eye, and no lady m the land liked bette 
the fair flight of a falcon I waa at '^e great match on Roshn 
Moor betwixt Bothwell— he was a bl«& mght to her that 
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Bothwell — and the Baron of Roslm, who could judge a hawk’s 
flight as well as any man m Scotland A butt of Rhenish and 
a ring of gold was the wager, and it was flown as fairly for as 
ever was red gold and bright wme And to see her there on 
her white palfrey, that flew as if it scorned to touch more 
than the heather blossom , and to hear her voice, as clear and 
sweet as the mavis’s whistle, mix among our joUy whooping 
and whisthng , and to mark all the nobles dashing round her — 
happiest he who got a word or a look — tearing through moss 
and hagg, and venturing neck and limb to gam the praise of 
a bold nder, and the bhnk of the bormy Queen’s bnght eye t — 
She will see little hawkmg where she hes now Ay, ay, pomp 
and pleasure pass away as speedily as the wap of a falcon’s wmg ^ 

Among the women Mary is the chief, though Lady 
Lochleven is not far behmd Catherme Seyton is of the 
school of Di Vernon but more hoydenish and artificial, 
while Magdalen Graeme is not the most successful of 
Scott’s sibyls, a Romish Mause Headrigg without Mause’s 
humour Mary is the best of Scott’s pictures of famous 
women m history, for we are made to realize her com- 
pelling power — ^not only her beauty of person and grace 
of manner, but her bram and her flawless courage We 
are assured that nothing m heaven or earth could make 
her afraid, and this assurance is mcreased by her sudden 
storm of nerves when she cries for Bothwell 

Bid him come hither to our aid, and bring with them his 
Lambs as he calls them — ^Bowton, Hay of Talla, Black Ormiston, 
and his kinsman Hob Bie ' how swart they are, and how they 
smell of sulphur ' What ' Closeted with Morton « Nay, if 
the Douglas and the Hepburn hatch the complot together, the 
bird, when it breaks the shell, will scare Scotland 

She IS a queen m digmty and fortitude, and somethmg 
more than a queen m brams It is this last which is 
Scott’s real tnumph In the wit of her talk, m her 
subtle baiting of Lady Lochleven, he has portrayed a 
bnlhant allure of both mmd and body ^ 

The third novel, Kemlworth seems to me to be Scott s 
masterpiece m sheer craftmanship as distmct from m- 
spiration He wrote it at Constable’s request, wisely, 
however, declining the pubhsher’s suggestion to make 
the Armada the ceatral mcident, for he realized the 
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1820-21 necessity of the histoxical romancer keepmg off the mam 
roads To the makmg of it he bi ought an immense 
stock of miscellaneous lore, acquiied fiom ballads, chap- 
books, chronicles, and especially from the Elizabethan 
plays His learnmg was more volummous than exact, 
and he took bold libeities with history He makes 
Dudley’s marriage to Amy a secret one, whereas it had 
been publicly celebrated m the reign of Edward VI, 
he postdates her death by many yeais so that he may 
compass a meetmg between her and Ehzabeth at Kenil- 
worth , he traduces, contrary to the evidence, both 
Varney and Tony Foster There are many minor m- 
accuracies , Kemlworth, for example, did not belong to 
Leicester m Amy’s hfetime, and Shakespeaie is made 
a famihar name at Court at a time when he was a small 
boy in Stratford Such anachronisms matter nothing, 
and Scott handles his material with freedom and skiU. 
The plot IS one of his most intricate, but there are no 
gaps m it He rarely wrote narrative which was better 
kmt. 

The book opens m the high romantic vem m the 
Black Bear at Cumnor with one of the best tavern 
scenes in the novels. The central mterest depends upon 
two factors — ^tlie mystery of two houses, the crumblmg 
manor of Cumnor which had caught Scott’s boyish 
imagmation m Mickle’s verses, and the baronial magni- 
ficence of Kenilworth , and the character of Elizabeth 
the Queen It is at Cumnor and Kenilworth that his 
touch IS surest, for these places clamoured for the 
appropnate romance To people them he has borrowed 
a motley of figures from history and the contemporary 
drama and local tradition — ^Leicester and Sussex and 
Walter Raleigh . Giles Goshng, Goldthread the mercer, 
Miles Lamboume the drunken mercenary, Wayland 
Smith and Fhbbertigibbet Among the episodes two 
seem to me to reach a high level of drama. One is the 
mterview at Greenwich between Sussex and Leicester 
m the Queen’s presence, when ilie reader holds his 
breath at the oscillations of fortune ; the other is the 
famous meeting of Ehzabeth, Amy Bobsart and Leicester 
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m the garden at Kenilworth, where for a moment the 1820-21 
truth trembles on the brmk of revelation In the sheer 
craftsmanship of suspense Scott never bettered these 
scenes 

The character-drawmg is mgemous, and sometimes 
subtle Ehzabeth is e^bited as as royal as Mary, 
though she lacks something of Mary’s glamour Leicester 
is not the historical Dudley, but his weakness is con- 
vmcmgly portrayed, and Sussex is admirable Amy is 
the tragic ballad herome, who is vivid because of the 
vividness of her sorrows Most of the nunor figures are 
good, especially Lamboume the adventurer The two 
chief viUams seem to have strayed from the cast of 
one of the darker Ehzabethan plays Varney is Scott’s 
version of lago, the Itahanate bravo whose wickedness 
IS without bounds , but smce Scott was never happy 
with pure evil, I prefer Tony Fire-the-Faggot, who is 
given some prmciples m his infamy 

It IS a ghttermg piece of pageantry, wholly successful 
withm its purpose, and if that purpose falls short of 
Scott’s highest, the bow of Apollo cannot always be kept 
at stretch He never set out his antiquarian bric-a-brac 
more skilfuUy, or revelled more joyously m the externals 
of life But if his imderstandmg was fully engaged m 
the busmess, his heart was a httle aloof There is 
nothmg m K&ndworth from Scott’s inmost world except 
perhaps such a comment as this upon Tressilian’s moods, 
m which we may find an echo of his own experience 

Notluiig is perhaps more dangerous to the future happiness 
of men of deep thought and retired habits than the entertaunng 
of a long, early and unfortunate attachment It frequently 
amlra so deep mto the mind that it becomes their dream by 
night and them vision by day— mixes itself m every source of 
mterest and enjoyment, and when bhghted and withered, it 
seems as if the sprmgs of the heart were dned up along with it 
The achmg of the heart, this languishmg after a shadow which 
has lost all the gaiety of its colouring, this dwelling on the 
remembrance of a dream from which we have been loi^ roughly 
awakened, is the weakness of a generous heart 
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1821 The Pirate appeared before the close of 1821, and 
throughout the winter Scott was busy, apart from the 
editing of antiquarian reprmts, on The Fortunes of Nigel 
He had another matter m hand which gave him acute 
annoyance and which set him pubhcly in the posture 
which he liked least, that of apology and apparent 
timidity The pohtical partisanship of 1808, agamst 
which the Duke of Buccleuch warned him, had meUowed 
with the success of British arms, and after Waterloo had 
almost disappeared In Edmburgh he hved on friendly 
terms with the older Whigs and with many of the 
younger ones But the trial of Queen Carohne m 1820 
stirred up some of the ancient antagonisms, and the 
distress and uniest m the land seriously alarmed Scott 
about the future of law and order He had the 
fantastic idea that the mmers of Northumberland nught 
somehow ]om hands with the Glasgow weavers, and the 
Buccleuch legion, at whose recruitment he laboured, was 
designed to bar the road Now he suddenly found himself 
mvolved m a shoddy newspaper scandal. 

Scott had never any rehsh for journalistic savagenes 
He had protested vigorously agamst the excesses of 
Blackwood^ and had striven to wean Lockhart from his 
association with them “ Revere yourself,” he told his 
son-m-law, “ and thmk you were bom to do your country 
better service than m this species of warfare.” ® Lockhart 
had taken the good advice, the more so as he had been 
shocked by the duel m February 1821 arising out of 
certain attacks on himself m the London Magazine, m 
which the editor had been killed by his fnmd Christie. 
Scott pressed upon Lockhart the necessity of breaking 
from the “ mother of mischief,” ® and Lockhart was 
never agam mvolved in the Blackwood quarrels. But 
the foundation of the Scotsman had restarted the news- 
paper war m Edmburgh, and m January 1821 a p^tper 
called the Beacon was laundked, a group of Edinburgh 

^ See fhe ondAted letter of C K Sharpe in A OonstabU, n 348 

* Ituig,! 348 » Warn imm, H 114 
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Tones, mcludmg the Lord Advocate, guaranteed the 1822 
capital, and Scott was persuaded against his better 
judgment to jom m the bond for a small sum. The 
paper ran for less than eight months and was dis- 
tmgmshed for what Lord Cockbum calls “pohtical 
cannibalism ” , it was wretchedly and amateunshly 
edited, and when the outcry agamst it became formid- 
able the guarantors cancelled their bond and the Beacon 
died. 

But m its short life it did an mfimty of mischief 
Cockbum thought that Scott was deeply to blame * 

“the happmess of the city was disturbed, persons he 
had long professed and truly felt fnendstup for were 
vilified, and all this he could have prevented by a word 
or a look ” Apart from the mistake of the mitial 
guarantee, Scott was innocent, for he detested the paper 
and would not look at it, but he was as much aggneved 
by the manner of its endmg as by its conduct To 
Erskme he wrote that he was “terribly malcontent” 

“ I was dragged mto the bond agamst all remonstrances 
I could make, and now they have allowed me no vote 
with regard to standmg or flymg Our friends went 
mto the thmg hke fools and have come out very hke 
cowards I was never so sick of a transaction m my 
life ” He was sad and sulky, he wrote to Constable, 
because he thought that “ the semors might have been 
mediators, not fugitives,” and he added that he expected 
daily to hear that someone had been killed ^ There was 
an excellent chance of this, for the lawyer Gibson (later 
Sir James Gibson-Craig of Eiccarton) proposed to chal- 
lenge Scott, enlisted Lord Lauderdale as lus second, and 
o^y withdrew on being assured that Scott had no 
personal share m the hbels Tragedy came a few months 
later, when some articles m the Sentinel, the Beacons 
Glasgow successor, led to the death m a duel of Scott’s 
fnend. Sir Alexander Boswell, at the hands of James 

Stu&rt of Duneam , . ^ 

In January 1822 Will Erskme went at last to the 
Bench as Lord Emnedder, an appomtment for which 

1 A Oonstdble, IH 162 Oookbnm, Mem , 381 3 
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1822 his friends had long schemed and pled The late sprmg 
of that year was another landmark m Scott’s financial 
history, for James Ballantyne was leadmitted as a 
partner m the pnntmg business In 1816, as we have 
seen, he had been made a salaried oflSicial, and Scott 
had taken the firm wholly on his shoulders It was 
burdened with a peisonal debt of James to the extent 
of £8000, and a mass of fioatmg bills, the debus of the 
publishmg busmess, which weie partly m John Ballan- 
tyne’s name, and which amounted to about £10,000 
During the five years between 1816 and 1821 the prmtmg 
shop, owmg to Scott’s novels, had been making reasonable 
profits — about £2000 a yeai When at Whitsxmtide, 1821, 
the partnership was reconstituted, Scott laid down, in 
what was called a “ missive letter,” the terms of the new 
arrangement He made himself personally hable for all 
biUs then current, apart from James Ballantyne’s special 
debt, which was still m the neighbourhood of £3000 , 
the profits m future were to be equally divided between 
the partners, but it was agreed that each should limit 
his annual drawmgs to £600, the balance gomg to 
discharge debt or mcrease stock ^ 

Now at this date the fioatmg bills agamst the firm 
amounted to nearly £27,000^ How had the mcrease 
come about, when the actual prmtmg busmess was 
runnmg at a profit^ Partly from the mterest on and 
the renewal of the old biUs, partly no doubt from James’s 
shpshod financial methods, but mamly because Scott 
had used the firm as the medium of raising advances 
for his personal expendituie. Durmg these years, apart 
from capital sums received for copyrights, he had been 
making from his novels an mcome of at least £10,000 
But none of this was used to reduce the prmtmg house’s 
gross habihties, on the contrary these liabihties were 
steadily mcreased by his drafts on the firm to meet the 
cost of his prmcely hospitality, his purchases of land, 
and his Abbotsford building. Scott considered that 
most of his outlay was m the nature of a sound mvest- 
ment, that, smce Abbotsford must one day be finished, 

^ 66 69 ^ Mefuk^ion, 28 
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that outlay would cease, and that m a year or two by 1822 
his pen he could clear his feet He seems to have 
believed that, if necessary he could hve on his professional 
and private mcome ^ and utihze his literary earnings for 
the rapid extmction of debt It is a mistake to assume, 

I think, that he was m the dark about his financial 
position The “missive letter” to James BaUantyne 
shows that he could be a careful man of busmess, and 
he kept a precise record of aU the bills he drew He 
was deliberately overspendmg, because he was assured 
that he had the power, when he chose, to put his affairs 
on an equilibrium In the year 1821 he had, according 
to Lockhart, already spent £29,000 on the purchase of 
land,® he had an assured mcome of at least £2500, and 
he had earned £80,000 by his pen smce 1811 On the 
other side there were the BaUantyne habUities of £27,000, 
and overdrafts on Constable to an amount which cannot 
be ascertamed 

He was hvmg at a time when the machmery of credit 
was stiU m process of creation, and few, even among 
the bankers, had any clear conception of its true basis 
There was great scarcity of com, and there was an 
madequate supply of cash even m the form of bank- 
notes , value “ floated ethereaUy m biUs and promissory 
notes from man to man, calling at the banks for trans- 
mutation when and so long as that could be effected ” 
Scottish bankmg had been built up largely on the basis 
of cash-credits, under which overdrafts were guaianteed 
by a man’s friends, and m Scotland credit had become 
more of a communal busmess than elsewhere Scott 
accepted the system as he found it and did not trouble 
to ask awkward questions He drew biUs on the BaUan- 
tyne firm which Constable backed, he drew biUs on 
Constable for work not yet done , and always there were 
the counter-biUs, whereby accommodation granted to 
one party was set off by a hke accommodation granted 
to the other The consequence was that the true meanmg 

1 See letter to Constable m A OoTistahU, HI 282 , , 

2 In 1826 Gibson Craig estimated that Scott bad spent altogether on bis 
estate £76,000 See article “ Scott ” m the i) if J? 
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1822 of each transaction was obscured When cash was 
received the temptation was to apply it for some purpose 
for which cash was obligatory, like the masons’ accounts 
at Abbotsford, mstead of paymg off bills which could 
be easily renewed So long as a man was able to woik 
and m good repute there need be no hitch, but ill-health, 
death, or the disaster of a colleague might bimg down 
the whole edifice m lums If Constable failed, the 
Ballantyne firm would follow, and with it Scott , if 
Scott fell sick or died, the Bailant 3 me house would go, 
and Constable, though he had heavily msured Scott’s 
Me, might not survive the loss of an authoi on whose 
work he had staked so heavily All the fraternity had 
executed heavy mortgages on the future , they could 
pay the mortgage mterest, and, if the fates were kmd, 
might eventually redeem them, but any sudden calamity 
would send the fabric crashmg 
In Scott’s defence it should be said that he beheved 
that m his land, houses, and personal possessions he had 
assets which would meet all his habihties, while his 
brother-m-law’s legacy had made provision for his family 
Also he trusted imphatly m the soundness of Constable’s 
firm He sold him the copyrights of his novels m 
batches, and did not receive the full payment, which 
should have warned him that the great pubhsher had 
no greater command of ready money than himself 
Various circumstances had combmed to embarrass Con- 
stable The retirement of one partner and the death of 
another had withdrawn from the busmess considerable 
capital sums, and the provident Mr Cadell had many 
hours of acute alarm. Constable’s reach was apt to 
exceed his grasp, and he suffered the fate of all pioneers 
m having often to wait too long for his harvest. His 
pnde would not allow him to reduce the prmtmg orders 
of the Edvnbwgh Remm and the Encychpcedm Brdanmca, 
even when the trade was glutted, with the result that he 
was often left with unsaleable remamders.^ During the 
years 1821 and 1822 he had to spend most of his time 
for Lb health’s sake m the south of England, and his 
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letters to Cadell show the trouble that he had with the 1822 
booksellers over dead stock ^ 

But he was hke a drunken man, who can avoid a fall 
only so long as he keeps running Scott was his mam 
support, and it is probable that he consistently overpaid 
him, for there was always the dread of a rival Murray 
or Longman m the field * Moreover, both he and CadeU 
encouraged Scott to a more rapid output, not only of 
novels but of poetry and miscellaneous work They 
gave him £1000 for Halidon Hill, which was the task of 
two ramy mommgs Any loss on the swings would be 
made up by the profits on some new roundabout “ I 
would as soon stop a winning horse,” wrote Cadell, 

“ as a successful author with the pubhc m his favour.” ® 

With such encouragement it was not unnatural for Scott 
to take a roseate view of the future The Ballantyne 
debt was supported by Constable, and Constable, though 
his bills were long-dated, seemed to be gomg from 
strength to strength His letters from the south — and 
it was m the south of course that the mam market lay 
— had been full of confident forecasts, they had re- 
peatedly declared that an unsatiated pubhc demanded 
more and still more from the Waverley fields Scott felt 
his creative power as strong as ever , he could therefore 
complete Abbotsford with an easy conscience — ^perhaps 
even buy Faldonside — ^and then stiaighten out his affairs ; 
there was enough money m prospect for eveiythmg 

So it was with a new feebng of security that he turned 
to the heavy duties of the summer The Fortunes of 
Nigel appeared m the end of May and was well received. 
Constable predicted that it would be the most popular 
of all, and Sydney Smith, who had become very critical 
of the novels, adimtted that it would sustam the reputa- 
tion of the author and not “ impair the very noble and 
honourable estate which he has m his brams ” The 

^ See A ConstaJble, III passim 

* The terms for Kenilworth were adopted for all the later novels Constable 
pnnted 12,000 copies, for which he put up £1600 and the Ballantynes £400 
^ch, the profits being divided proportionately Scott received £4600 for the 
edition and retained the copyright The published price was £1, 10s and the 
trade bought at £1 

9 A Constable^ III 239 
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1822 smack winch, earned the London orders leached the 
Thames on a Sunday, the caigo was cleared at once, 
and by half-past ten on Monday mommg 7000 copies 
were m the booksellers’ hands 
That summer Scott was busy on Pevenl of tlie Peak, 
but July and August were useless for work, since 
George IV had announced his mtention of visiting 
Edinburgh, the first reignmg monarch to set foot on 
Scottish soil smee Charles I, and the only prmce of the 
house of Hanover smee the ill-omened Cumberland 
Had Scott hved m another age he might have been a 
great figure m statecraft, gmdmg a monarch through 
difficult places by his own tact, sagacity and msight 
mto human nature He had that talent for affairs 
which IS compounded of organizmg power and the rare 
gift of managing men The visit seemed to him to be 
an occasion of high pubhc import The last hope of 
Jacobitism had died with the Cardinal of York, but 
there was no popular sentiment for the reignmg family 
north of the Border If that could be created, if the old 
monarchical feehng of Scotland could be stirred and hei 
pride gratified by a sense of possession m her sovereign, 
much might be done for the cause of both Scottish 
nationalism and Scottish unity. To be sure, it was 
somethmg of a gamble The trial of the Queen had 
predisposed the rank and file of the people against 
George, the notorious irregulanties of his life had ahenated 
the senous classes, and politics, as we have seen, were at 
the moment full of bitterness. To make certam of a 
national welcome, the nvalnes of grandees would have 
to be harmonized, and the conflict of endless local 
mterests smoothed away. If the visit was m any sense 
a fiasco, it would be nothing short of a pubhc calamity 
The heavy end of the business fell upon Scott, smee 
he was the only man competent to arrange a national 
pageant All through July he laboured at the details 
of the reception, setting the proper parts for Highland 
chiefs and Lowland lairds and Edmburgh bames-— a 
heavy task, for Lord Kmnedder was dymg, killed 
by a basdess slander which broke a too sensitive heart. 
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Every moment that Scott could spare he spent at 1822 
his bedside, but on the very day of the King’s co ming 
Erskme died In the midst of the festivities Scott 
attended his funeral at Queensferry, more dejected, 
Lockhart teUs us, than he had ever known him 
before, and he had to play his part m the ensuing 
pageant livith a burdened mind “If ever a pure 
spirit,” he wrote, “ quitted this vale of tears, it was 
Wilham Erskme ’s I must turn to and see what can be 
done about gettmg some pension for his daughters ” 

The royal visit was an aboundmg success Scott had 
httle admiration for the Kmg, but he knew his abihties 
and his gift of surface bonhorme, and he was determined 
that the cause of monarchy should not sufier m its 
representative Nor did it, for George rose gallantly to 
his part This stout gentleman of sixty did his best to 
fill the r61e of the Prmce Charmmg who three-quarters 
of a century before had danced m Holyroodhouse, and 
he had the wisdom to lean heavily on Scott’s knowledge 
and good sense The loyal yacht, escorted by warships, 
arnved at Leith on August 14th m a downpour of ram, 
and Scott was receiVed on board with enthusiasm “ Sir 
Walter Scott ’ ” the King cned, “ The man m Scotland 
I most wish to see * ” and he pledged him m a bumper 
of whisky Scott begged the glass as a memento and 
deposited it m his po<^et When he returned to Castle 
Street he found that Crabbe the poet had arrived un- 
expectedly , in the exubeiance of his greeting he flung 
himself mto a chair beside him, there was an ommous 
crackle, and fragments of the precious keepsake were 
dug out of the pocket m his skirts Crabbe’s presence 
at the festivities, hke that of a sober parson at a war 
dance of Indian braves, was one of the major conuc 
elements m the scene, another was the Rabelaisian 
parody by a Glasgow weaver of Scott’s song of welcome, 

“ Caile, now the King ’s come,” which was popular among 
the irreverent 

But the mtncate programme passed off without a 
hitch Half Scotland flowed mto Edmburgh to watch 
the royal entry, when Scott, splendid m Campbell trews, 

Q 
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1822 was driven m a coach and four by Peter Mathieson, not 
less splendid m a cocked hat and a flaxen wig Scott 
attended daily at the royal table at Dalkeith in his 
capacity as master of ceremonies There were levees at 
Holyroodhouse, and a state procession to the Castle 
when Scott stood in the crowd with Sir Robert Peel, 
there were lengthy and splendid dinneis , there was a 
command performance at the theatre, and a solemn 
service m St Giles’s chuich The Kmg wore a kilt of 
Royal Stewart tartan, the laird of Garth bemg responsible 
for his toilet, but the most conspicuous figure m his 
entourage was not Glengarry or Macleod, but a London 
alderman, Sir William Curtis, who made a bigger, fatter 
and gaudier Highlandman than his Majesty Not till 
the 29th of August did George embark for the south, 
after knightmg Adam Ferguson and Raeburn the artist 
It was to Scott that Sir Robert Peel wrote on the eve 
of the departure by the King’s command, makmg him 
the channel to convey to the Highland chiefs the royal 
approbation and thanJes 

So ended one of the most arduous chapters in Scott’s 
life The King’s visit had amply fulfilled the purpose 
for which it had been planned and the monarchy had 
won a new popularity m Scotland Scott had obtamed 
a promise that that historic piece of ordnance, Mons Meg, 
would be sent back to Edinburgh Castle, and — ^what was 
still nearer his heart — ^that the peerages forfeited durmg 
the Jacobite rebelhons should be restored. The visit 
completed the work which he himself had begun and 
brought the Highlands mto a closer relation with Scottish 
hfe It did more, for in the eyes of the outside world 
it gave certam Highland habits a national character 
which they have ever smee retained. The kilt, the 
former garb of servants, was assumed to be the Scottish 
national dress, since it had been worn by the King. It 
was a golden age for the haberdashers. A bogus Celticism 
became the rage, and Scottish Lowland houses, whose 
ancestors would as readily have worn woad as the dress 
of their secular foes, were provided by imaginative 
tradesmen with family tartans. 
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The autumn of 1822 was spent quietly at Abbotsford, 1822 
where the new buildmgs were now bemg roofed, and 
Scott was very busy corresponding with Terry about 
furniture He had bought his land at high pnces — ^it 
was a common saymg m the countryside that a man 
“ would wish for no ampler >fortune than 3 U 8 t the length 
and breadth of himself m land withm half a mile of the 
Shirra’s house ” — ^but he showed wisdom m other matteis, 
and had much of the ironwork and woodwork done by 
local ciaftsmen whose ments he had discovered The 
plot of Quenim Durward had entered his head, it 
cheered him, for he was finding Pevenl heavy gomg 
Indeed, the loss of Erskme and the herculean labours of 
July and August had dramed his vitahty both of mmd 
and body In November m a letter to Teny we have 
the first hmt of a graver malady than his now chronic 
rheumatism “ I have not been well — ^a whoreson thick- 
ness of blood, and a depression of spnits arising from the 
loss of fnends have annoyed me much , and Peveril 
will, I fear, smeU of the apoplexy ” 

The two novels of the preceding twelvemonth. The 
Piraie and The Fortunes of Nigel, have a connexion 
deeper than the chronological, for they show Scott as an 
artificer at his worst and his best The first is a fine 
conception marred m the execution His visit to the 
Orkneys and Shetlands m 1814 had left with him an 
abiding impression not only of a umque landscape but 
of a life widely different from that of the Scottish mam- 
land He found customs of a primordial simphcity, and 
a folk-lore m which still endured behefs drawn from the 
heroic world of the Sagas The sight of an American 
cruiser off the Hebrides had suggested to him how this 
remote Thide might be Imked by sea with the greater 
world In Bessie Mdhe at Stromness he had foimd a 

S ractising sibyl, and heard from her the true tale of 
ohn Gow the puate who m the early eighteenth century 
had menaced the isles What fitter subject for romance ^ 

He would show the impact upon the fngal island bfe of 
adventurers from tropic seas, blood-stamed, lustful, 
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1822 babbling of gold and gems He would reveal that m 
the islands which was akin to this foreign coloui, the 
wild Norse fatahsm and hardiliood Above all he would 
show the spell which the exotic world could cast ovei 
beauty and youth And as his settmg he would have 
the wind-scourged ocean, the bare pastoral hiUs, and 
the shadowy northern sky Stevenson has rightly mter- 
preted Scott’s purpose and the nature of his mspiration 
“The figure ol Cleveland — cast up by the sea on the 
lesounding foreland of Dunrossness — ^movmg, with the 
blood on his hands and the Spanish woids on his tongue, 
among the simple islanders — smgmg the serenade under 
the wmdows of his Shetland mistress — ^is conceived m 
the very highest manner of romantic mvention The 
words of his song, ‘ Through groves of palm,’ sung m 
such a scene and by such a lover, chnch, as in a nutshell, 
the emphatic contrast upon which the tale is built ” ^ 
Conceived , but, alas, not lealized The figures which 
should have pomted the contrast and fulfilled the m- 
spiration are as shadowy as a Shetland sky Cleveland 
IS no more than a buckram pirate — ^never one half so 
alive as his friend Jack Bimce — and his ultimate repent- 
ance leaves the reader not even mcredulous, but only 
cold Accordmg to Lockhart, he pleased the pubhc 
because of his novelty, as did the tJdaller’s daughters, 
but later generations have not endorsed the verdict 
Minna and Brenda are not less dim, and Mmna’s talk is 
strange and wonderful, being drawn half from a Young 
Ladies' Comfanwn and half from a lexicon of northern 
antiquities The whole of the exotic element is con- 
ceived m a bad theatneal vein , there is melodrama even 
m the alliterative names, Mordaunt Mertoun and Clement 
Cleveland, and the plot is a tangle of cmde comcidences. 
As for Noma of the Fitful Head she is Scott’s supreme 
failure in the genre which had produced Meg Memlies. As 
Sydney Smith noted, he was acquiring a habit of mtro- 
ducing a spae-wife and a pedant mto all his tales ; m 
fhe Ftrate we can accept the pedant, Tnptolatnus 
Yi^pwley, but the spae-wife is beyond us Noma’s 

^ M0mQr%^ md Porfyrmi&p 
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prose IS as preposterous as her poetry, and her poetry is 1822 
as turgid as the runes of the White Lady of Avenel 
It IS interesting to note how bad Scott’s occasional 
verse becomes when his mspiration flags Only twice 
m the book does it succeed m moving us , once when 
Cleveland sings the ‘ Groves of Palm ” serenade, and 
there the charm hes m the contiast of sentiment and 
scene rather than m any poetic merit , a second time 
when Mertoim is gravely wounded and Claud Halcro 
appears smgmg the wonderful lync, “ And ye shall deal 
the funeral dole ” On these occasions, and on these 
alone, the romance of Scott’s dream is given a local 
habitation 

He failed m his central purpose, smce he could not 
bring out the full drama of the clash between the exotic 
and the msular because of his stramed and ragged 
treatment of the former But with the latter he amply 
succeeded In none of the novels does he handle landscape 
with greater mastery He reproduces for us the magic 
of the low benty hflls, the tormented coasts, and the 
mfimte chafing seas The island life is described with 
gusto and humour, and m the sharpest detail The 
plot, or what stands for a plot, soon fades from the 
reader’s memory, but certam scenes remam m vivid 
recollection — the storm when Cleveland is washed ashore 
and the islanders scramble for the wreckage, the 
feastmg at Magnus Troll’s home , the whale hunt , the 
visit of Magnus to Noma’s dwellmg , the trivialities of 
the Kirkwall burghers In all of these it is the homely 
characters that dommate the scene, and it is by the 
delmeation of such characters that the book must stand 
Chief IS the Udaller, M^us Troil. He is the patri- 
archal landowner, but different m kmd fiom ^yuimg 
m the preceding gallery of chiefs and lairds He shows 
Scott’s firm grasp of soaal conditions, for he is imt 
only a vividly realized human bemg but the lawiui 
product of his environment He is an Homerm fi^^®> 
Hke the son of Teuthras m the sixth book of the Ima, 
who “ built his dweUmg by the roadside and entertamed 
every wayfarer ” Not less real are his neighbours. 1 
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1822 was a happy thought to make old Haagen a survival 
of Montrose’s last tragic expedition, who remembered 
nothing but its discomfort, and dashed Minna’s sentiment 
by expoundmg the superior wisdom of runnmg away 

“ And Montrose — ^what became of Montrose, and bow looked 
he? ” 

“ Like a bon with the hunters before him,” answered the 
old gentleman , “ but I looked not twice his way, for my own 
lay nght over the hills ” 

“ And so you left him * ” said Minna m a tone of the deepest 
contempt 

“ It was no fault of mine, Mistress Mmna,” answered the 
old man, somewhat out of countenance “ But I was there 
with no choice of my own , and, besides, what good could 
I have done ? — ^all the rest were ruimmg bke sheep, and why 
should I have stayed ? ” 

“ You might have died with him,” said Minna 

“ And bved with him to aU etermty in immortal verse ' ” 
added Claud Halcro 

“ I thank ye, Mistress Mmna,” replied the plain-deahng 
Zetlander, “ and I thank you, my old friend Claud , but I 
would rather diink both your healths in this good bicker of 
ale, like a hvmg man as I am, than you should be making 
songs m my honour for having died forty or fifty years agone ” 

There Scott attams perfectly the contrast at which he 
aimed 

The “ humours ” of Triptolemus Yellowley, hke those 
of Claud Halcro, are perhaps too much elaborated , but 
Triptolemus has a real comedy value, and his sister 
Baby’s hard sense is at once a foil to his pedantry and 
the touchstone of the normal by which to test the 
aberrations of sensibility. Excellent, too, is the jagger, 
Bryce Snailsfoot, with his “ green-glazen eyes,” the 
unlovely combination of avance and piety wnich Scott 
could handle so well 

“ Grace to ye to wear the gament,” said the joyous pedlar, 
" and to me to guide the siUer ; and protect us from earthly 
vanities and earthly covetousness , and send you the white 
Iktan raunent, whilk is mair to be desired than the muslins and 
cambrics and lawns and silks of this world, and send me the 
talents which avail more than much fine Siwimsh gold, or 
Dutch dollars either ” 
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A marvel it is to think,” the Hanzelman tells the old 1822 
housekeeper, “how few real judicious men are left m 
this land I ken few of consequence hereabouts — 
excepting always myself, and maybe you, Swertha — but 
what may, m some sense or other, be called fules ” 

The prosaic aspect of hfe was rarely depicted with more 
shrewdness and truth, and The Pirate would have been 
a masterpiece had the romantic side of the balance 
been as well weighted It is the poetry which fails, not 
the prose. 

Nigel, on the contrary, succeeds largely because of its 
craftsmanship Scott’s reach is not too ambitious and 
his grasp never weakens Its popularity was immediate, 
and Constable saw people reading it m the London 
streets The critical Sydney Smith had no fault to find 
except that the plot was “ execrable ” ^ Scott’s purpose 
was to provide a compamon piece to The Heart of 
Midlothan, and make George Heriot a mascuhne Jeame 
Deans, a hero “ who laid no claim to high birth, romantic 
sensibihty, or any of the usual accomplishments of those 
who strut through the pages of this sort of composition ” 

Just as the lovehest part of a country is where ibe 
mountains break down mto the lowlands, so he con- 
sidered the most mterestmg age that m which barbajnsm 
was passing mto civilization, and on this prmciple he 
chose his period. In the mtroductory epistle he sets 
out frankly his view of the novehst’s craft He was 
anxious to give the pubhc what it wanted “ No man 
shall find me rowmg agamst the stream I care not 
who knows it — I write for general amusement.” He 
would not waste too much time on architecture “ I 
should be chm-deep m the grave, man, before I had 
done with my task, and, m the meanwhile, all the 
quirks and qmddities which I might have devised for 
my readers’ amusement would he rottmg m my gizzard ” 

He p.lflima the authonty of Smollett and Le Sage, who 
had been “ satisfied if they amused the reader upon the 
road, though the conclusion only arrived because the 

1 A OonstMe, DX 218 
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1822 tale must have an end— just as the traveller alights at 
the inn because it is evenmg” He defends, too, his 
rapidity of production “A man should strike while 
the iron is hot, and hoist sail while the wmd is fair 
If a successful author keeps not the stage, another 
mstantly takes his ground ” A mercantile creed, maybe, 
but it was m all likelihood the creed of Shakespeare 
Ntgel IS brilliant book-work, a reconstruction based 
on wide and mmute research , but it differs from the 
othei book-work novels m havmg various Scottish 
characters drawn from a nch first-hand experience 
George Henot is the Edmburgh burgher whom Scott 
had known, Eachie Momphes the famihar servmg-man, 
and TTmg James a compost of quiddities diawn from 
country lairds and Parliament House lawy^ers The plot 
is negligible, the whole episode of the lost royal warrant 
and the wrongs of the Lady Hermome is most clumsily 
conceived, and the marriage bells at the end ring per- 
functorily But the crude machmery does not interfere 
with the npple and glitter of the narrative, which Dumas 
never bettered The mipression given of the colour and 
pageantry of life is as vivid as the middle chapters of 
MorUe Crtsto The scene m Ramsay’s shop, and the 
pictures of the brisk, busthng aty are masterpieces of 
historical reconstruction, which nowhere smell of the 
lamp Not less good are the Court chapters, for Scott 
was always at home m such an environment, and his 
eyes were not so dazzled by the tapestry on the walls as 
to miss the cobwebs m the comer Alsatia, the enclave 
of blackguards m the midst of burgherdom, is bnlhantly 
depicted, and the murder is an eery busmess. There 
are no scenes, perhaps, which rise to high drama, but 
that IS because we cannot take Nigel and his troubles 
qiute seriously, but there are many admirable comedy 
mterludes What, for example, could be better than 
the episode m the Greenwidi inn and the talk of Kilderkm 
and Lmklater, and the scene where Richie is hidden 
bdnnd the arras and the Emg cries m the words of the 
old Scots children’s game, “ Todlowrie, come out o’ 
your den ? ” 
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The story hves by its colour and speed, and by the 1822 
vigour of its characters Some of these are poor enough, 
for Nigel and Dalgamo are only embodied morahties 
But most of the lesser figures are competently dra-wn — 
Huntinglen, Trapbois the miser and his daughter, the 
Alsatian bulhes, the prentice lads, and the sinister Dame 
Suddlechop On a higher plane stand George Heriot, 
one of the most sohdly realized merchants m fiction, 
and Sir Mungo Malagrowther, the old, peevish, dilapidated 
courtier Inere must have been many Sir Mungos in 
Whitdiall m those days Higher still stands Richie 
Momphes, whose humours and idioms are of the raciest, 
and whose career, from the days when he slept out in 
St Cuthbert’s kirkyard to his attainment of wealth and 
rank, escapes bemg farcical because the man himself is 
so wholly credible He is at once msolent and kmdly, 
sycophantic and mdependent, sordid and chivalrous, 
greedy and unselfish — “ though I was bred at a flesher’s 
stall, I have not through my life had a constant mtimacy 
with coUops ” — ^a perfect mstance of one type of Scots 
adventurer 

But the masterpiece is the King, a masterpiece both 
of imaginat ive presentation and of histoncal truth 
Scott makes James ridiculous and also somehow im- 
pressive His vamty has quahty behmd it, and he has 
httle gusts of tenderness and moods of melting senti- 
ment There is digmty even m his pamcs, and hi 
buffoonery has a substratum of hard good sense — “O 
Geordie, Jinghng Geordie, it was grand to hear Baby 
Charles laying down the guilt of dissimulation, and 
Steeme lecturing on the turpitude of mcontmence.” He 
IS endeared to us because of his acute perception of the 
whimsies of life, and the oddities of other people, though 
he may be a httle bhnd to his own The portrait is one 
of the subtlest and most carefully studied which Scott 
has given us, and from first to last James is consistent 
with himself His speech is a delight, for it has the 
idiom of one who is both Scot and scholar It never 
sinks below a high pitch of shrewd vivacity from the 
momoit m the pdace ante-room where we fijret hq^ his 
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1823 broad accents — “ Admit him mstanter, Maxwell Have 
ye hairboured sae lang at the Court, and not learned 
that gold and silver are ever welcome ^ ” His Scottish 
memories remmd the reader of the homely world of the 
north from which he came, and thereby pomt the 
ironic contrast of the man and his office “ And John 
Anderson was Provost that year The carle grat for 
joy , and the Baihes and CoimciUors danced bareheaded 
m our presence like five-year-auld colts ” Much of the 
success of his talk depends upon the sentences of 
Latmized jargon followed by pithy Scots translations 
Appropriately the two mam comedy figures are con- 
jomed at the close 

He took the drawn sword, and with averted eyes, for it was 
a sight he loved not to look on, endeavoured to lay it on Richie’s 
shoulder, but nearly stuck it into his eye Richie, starting 
back, attempted to nse, but was held down by Lowestoffe, 
while. Sir Mungo guiding the royal weapon, the honour- 
bestowmg blow was given and received “ Surge, camifex 

Rase up, ^ Richard Momphes of Castle Collop t And, my 

lords and heges, let us all to our dinner, for the cock-a-leekie 
IS cooling ” 


HI 

In January 1823 Pevenl of the PeaJe was pubhshed, a 
lengthy novel of which Lockhart thought the plot 
“ clumsy and perplexed,” and which Sydney Smith 
considered a “good novel, but not good enough for 
such a writer,” though he added that Scott’s worst was 
better than other people’s best Meanwhile, with the 
help of a copy of Commmes, a French gazeteer, a map 
of Tourame, and his recollections of his visit to France 
m 1816, he was making m QuenUn Bvrward his first 
attempt at a romance of which the scene was laid outside 
Biitam 

Though he was not a pohtician, he had largely m- 
hented Henry Dundas’s mantle as the “ manager ” of 
Scotland In the first place he was the acknowledged 
leader m dOL hterary and mtdlectual matters. David 
Hume had once held the poataon and Adam Smith had 
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succeeded him Henry Mackenzie had followed, but 1823' 
the “ Man of Feeling ” was now nearing his seventieth 
year, and Scott inberited the piimacy In the Edmburgh 
of that day social pre-eminence followed upon such 
leadership He was the man to whom all well-accredited 
strangers brought mtroductions, the premier host and 
the pubhc orator of Scotland In the club hfe of the 
day, of which the fashion was spreading, he was a 
conspicuous figure In 1818 he had been elected a 
member of The Club, Dr Johnson’s famous foundation,^ 
and he was Professor of Ancient History to the Royal 
Academy, the post created for Goldsmith In Scotland 
he had the Friday Club, the Blairadam Club, the High- 
land Club, and, for decorous high-jmks, the Gowks, 
which met on Ml Fools’ Day when every member con- 
tnbuted his best wme, and of which old Henry Mackenzie 
was the poet-laureate In 1823 the “ Author of W averley ” 
was chosen to fill a vacancy m the Roxburghe Club, and 
Scott was permitted to represent the Unkn own At 
the same time he was estabhshmg m Edmburgh a 
Scottish counterpart of that classic fraternity — ^the 
Bannatyne Club, which was the first of several societies 
which have done excellent work m repnntmg the older 
documents m Scottish history and hterature He was 
assiduous m his duties as president of the Royal Society 
of Edmburgh, and appeared, m the forefront of every 
charitable enterprise 

Pubhc busmess, too, engrossed much of his time, and 
the development of new mventions which appealed to 
his practical mmd He became chairman of a company 
to manufacture oil gas and mtroduced the contrivance 
at Abbotsford, where it turned out to be far more 
expensive than candles, and had a bad effect on his 
health “ Any foreigi student of statistics who should 
have happened to peruse the files of an Edmburgh 
newspaper for the penod to which I allude, would, 

I think, have concluded that there were at least two 

1 Not m 1S23, as Lookliarfc seems to liave thought Scott attended one 
dinner m 1820, and three m 1821— his only appearances ArmUs of Th& 

cmndu) 
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1823 Sir Walter Scotts m tiie place — one the miraculously 
fertile author whose works occupied two-thirds of its 
hterary advertisements and critical columns — anothei 
some retired magistrate or senator of easy fortune and 
mdefatigable philanthropy, who devoted the rather 
oppressive leisure of an honoured old age to the pro- 
motion of patriotic ameliorations, the watchful guardian- 
ship of charities, and the ardent pationage of educational 
mstitutions ” ^ 

In April he had news of the death m Canada of his 
brother Thomas, the last of the old family circle Miss 
Edgeworth came to Scotland that summer and spent a 
fortnight at Abbotsford — “ a very mce honess,” Scott 
wrote to Terry, “ full of fim and spirits, a httle slight 
figure, very active m her motions, very good-humoured, 
and full of enthusiasm ” Meantime, m June, Quentin 
Durward had appeared, and at first had been coldly 
received, tdl the rapturous appreciation of Paris made 
the home pubhc reconsider its verdict Hitherto Scott 
had had httle vogue on the Contment, except m Germany, 
but now his reputation spread like wild-fire, and began 
to threaten the pre-emmence of Byron Constable, 
who had been growing neivous about the future of that 
popularity m which he had mvested so heavily, was 
more than comforted, and Scott was encouraged to 
gamble a little with his reputation One summer mom- 
mg, while he rode with Lockhart and Laidlaw on the 
Eddons, he spoke of laymg the scene of his next tale 
m Germany Laidlaw dissented , “ No, no, sir — ^take my 
word for it, you are always best, like Helen MacGregor, 
when your foot is on your native heath , and I have 
often thought that if you were to write a novel, and lay 
the scene here m the very year you were wntmg it, you 
would exceed yourself ” Scott hked the notion ; he had 
not smce The Antiquary written of contemporary Scot- 
land, and he had a grim story m his mind whidh he had 
anne across m the course of his duties as Sheriff ; there 
was the comedy, too, of a land advancmg m wealth and 
modishaess at which he might try his hand. So during 

^ Lookiwrt, V 264 
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the autumn and early wmter, while he was entertaining 1823 
Adolphus and inspecting with Lockhart the young 
plantations of the Clydesdale lairds, and supervising the 
decoration of the new Abbotsford, he was hard at work 
upon St Ronan's Well 

The book was a bold experiment The high manner 
of romance was laid aside and Scott made himself the 
chromcler of the small beer of a provmcial watering- 
place and a gentle satmst of the follies of fashion Yet 
the scene was laid m his own countryside, and he had as 
a background the idiosyncrasies of his own people 
The English pubhc was a httle perplexed, but Scottish 
readers recogmzed the pungent truth of the atmosphere 
of a Tweedside bmgh and of many of the portraits 
Unhappily the drama upon which the vitahty of the 
book depended, the tragedy of Clara Mowbray, was 
fatally weakened by the prudishness of James Ballantyne 
who protested that, while a mock mamage might be 
permitted, the seduction of a well-bom gul would be 
resented ^ Scott had received from Laidlaw the mspira- 
tion of the tale, and he now accepted docilely BaUantyne’s 
remonstrance, and altered the cruaal passage. James 
was a valued pi oof -reader and a sound counsellor on 
mmor matters, but we may well regret that m this case 
Scott did not treat his advice as he was to treat it three 
years later 

I had a letter from Jem Ballantyne — plague on him ' — ^full 
of remonstrances, deep and solemn, upon the carelessness of 
‘ Bonaparte ’ The rogue is right, too But as to correcting 
my style to the ‘ Jemmy jemmy linkum feedle ’ tune of what 
IS called fine wntmg. I’ll da mn ed if I do ® 

Pevenl m truth “ smells of the apoplexy ” It was 
written while Scott was much cumbered with the arrange- 
ments for the visit of George IV, saddened by Erskme’s 
death, and depressed by the premomtion of a new 
disease He chose a period of history m which he was 
not perfectly at home, and had to lean upon hastily- 

1 la the same way Diokens, at Lytton’s mstaace, gave a stock ending to 
Great Mxpectattons 

® {The Ballantyne Press atid %ts Founders (1909)* 78 
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1823 read documents He was very conscious of the book’s 
imperfections, and m the preparatory letter thought it 
right to apologize for other defects besides anachromsms 
Ihe opening is laboured and the narrative drags, the 
ravelled skem of the plot is never properly wound up, 
and the ending is huddled, the fatigue of its com- 
position IS reflected m the style, which smks often to 
abysses of verbiage He handicapped himseK unduly 
m makmg the action stretch over a period of twenty 
years, thereby condemning himself to longueurs Theie 
IS no craftsmanship m the story as a whole, and the 
good thmgs are like comfortable mns scattered at long 
mtervals through an unfeatured country 

The book is nearly half done before the action qtuckens 
with young Pevenl’s ]oumey from the Isle of Man to 
London Once on the road we are for a httle m the old 
atmosphere of romance The scene at the mn where 
Edward Christian and Chiffiuch first appear, the stormmg 
of Martmdale, Sir Geoffrey’s farewell to his son — “ God 
bless thee, my boy, and keep thee true to Church and 
King, whatever wmd brmgs foul weather ” — ^the attack 
on Moultrassie Hall, are episodes well conceived and 
vigorously told So are many of the London scenes, 
such as the discussion between Buckingham and Jermng- 
ham, and especially the former’s mterview with Christian 
But ttie pictures of the Court lack the verisimilitude of 
those m Nigel, and Scott never succeeds m reproducing 
the hideousness of the Popish Plot and of those respon- 
sible for it All the later chapters are heavy, unmspired 
labour agamst the collar The characters have the 
same patchmess Lady Derby, till the moment when 
she confronts Charles at Whitehall, is only a sounding 
name. Sir Geoffrey and Bndgenorth are creditable 
pieces of book-work, conv«itional portraits of Cavalier 
and Puritan, but the King is the least successful of 
Scott’s royal personages He is happier when he gets 
into humole Me, for Mrs Deborah and Lance and the 
jadm have a vitahty demed to their betters There 

^ iFor example, m Chapter sxxm he desenbes a fat mm m an ” ominotis 
specimen of pingmtude ” 
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aie some skilful essays m kistoncal reconstruction. — ^in 1823 
Buckingliam, Christian, Chiffinch and Colonel Blood — 
and the dwarf. Sir Geofeey Hudson, is done with humour 
and msight. Fenella, upon whom the plot hmges, is the 
most glaring failure Scott avowedly borrowed her from 
Mignon m Wtlhelm Me%ster and marred her grievously 
m the borrowing, for she is grotesque but not impressive.^ 

The tale lacks verve and speed as it lacks glamour, 
for throughout the imagmative impulse flags Yet there 
are many passages on statecraft and the condition of the 
country which show Scott’s masculme understanding at 
its best Take one of Dumas’ masterpieces ; compared 
with its light and colour Peoml is like a muddy lagoon 
contrasted with a mountam stream , but there is never 
m Dumas that background of broad and sane mteUigence, 
that hvely mterest m how life was conducted m past 
ages, that msight mto the social environment, which 
redeem Scott’s failures The latter’s characters may 
stumble dully through their parts, but their platform is 
a real world, while Dumas’ figures dazzle and dehght, 
but they move on a wooden stage amid pamted scenery. 
Byron, said Goethe, is “ great only as a creative poet , 
as soon as he reflects, he is a child ” It is Scott’s 
reflective power which atones sometimes, as m Pevenl, 
for his defects m creation 

He was m the habit of consoling himself for a failure 
by an immediate attempt at something new “ If it 
isna. well hobbit, we’ll bob it agam ” was a phrase often 
on his hps. 'Diere is no more remarkable proof of 
Scott’s mental resihence than that, after the dreary toil 
of Peoml, he could produce a thmg so vital and glancmg 
as QtienUn Dvrward The fifteenth century, when 
chivahy and the feudal system were be gin ni n g to break 
down, had always been with him a favourite epoch 
He did not know very much about France, but he had 
an mtuitive sense of its atmosphere and dicor, as witness 
the passage m the mtroduction about the terrace of the 

* Goetibe’s comment was “ To go on making over again and expanding 
the once flmaliAS thing, as for example Walter Scott has done with my Miroom 
whom, along with her other attobntes, he makes mto a deaf-mnte— that kmd 
of alteration I cannot praise ” 
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1823 Chateau of Sully, and France accepted the book as true 
to the spmt of her history Not to the letter, perhaps, 
for there are many anachronisms, m addition to those 
which he acknowledged Louis refers to Nostradamus, 
who was not bom till twenty years after his death, and 
he has an amazing metaphor drawn from fly-fishmg for 
salmon, a sport of which fifteenth-century France never 
dreamed 

Pedantic criticism would be absurd, for the book is 
a fairy tale, with all the ments of those airy legends 
which the foBc-mmd of Europe mvented to give colour 
to drab hves Cr^vecoeur is right when he tells 
Quentm that he has had “ a happy journey through 
Fairy-land — all full of heroic adventure, and lugh hope, 
and wdd mmstrel-hke delusion, like the garden of Mor- 
game la Fee ” Quentm, from the Glen of the Midges, is 
the eternal younger son who goes out to seek his fortune, 
as Louis IS the treacherous step-mother There are 
plenty of ogres and giants on the road — the Boar of the 
Ardennes, Tristan L’Hermite and Trois-EscheUes and 
Petit- Andre , there are good companions hke Le Balafr6 
and Dunois , the Bohemians are the mahcious elves and 
Galeotti the warlock , the Lady Isabelle is the con- 
ventional fairy-tale prmcess , when Quentm, during the 
sack of Li^e, leaves his pursmt of de la Marck to save 
Gertrude, he is behaving exactly as the fairy-tale hero 
behaves when he gives his cake to the old woman by 
the wayside , and Cr^vecoeur’s final comment is m the 
right tradition . “ Fortune has declared herself on his 
side too plainly foi me to struggle further with her 
humoursome ladyship — ^but it is strange, from lord to 
horse-boy, how wonderfully these Scots stick by each 
other ” Nor is there wanting the douche of cold sense, 
to which the fairy tale is partial — 

“ My lord of Crfevecoeur,” said Quentm, “ my family ” 

“ Nay, it was not utterly of family that I spoke,” said the 
Count, “ but of rank, fortune, high station, and so forth, which 
plaoe a distance between various classes of persons As for 
birth, all men are descended from Adam and Eve ” 

“ My liord Count,” repeated Quentm, ” my ancestors, the 
Durwards of Glen-houlaibn ” 
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“ Nay,” said the Coimt, “ if you claim a farther descent for 1823 

them than from Adam, I have done * Gkiod even to you ” 

Qumttn Dnrward is Scott’s mam achievement m the 
vem m which Dumas excelled, and is therefore sure of 
its market with youth It is a better performance, 

I think, than Ivanhoe, for it swings to its tnumphant 
close without a smgle hitch or extravagance The 
opening is provocative, and once mside the man-traps 
and snares of Plessis-les-Tours the expectation is keyed 
high Nor IS the expectation disappomted, for one 
masterly scene follows another — ^the reception of the 
Burgundian envoy, Quentm’s vigil m the castle galloy, 
the frustrated ambuscade by the Maes, the death of the 
Bishop, Quentm’s outfacing of de la Marck, Louis at 
Peronne, the midnight mterview between the necro- 
mancer and the King, the assault on Li%e, the whole 
chain of breathless vicissitudes till the Wild Boar’s 
grisly head dangles from Le Balaftre’s gauntlet It is all 
Dumas at his highest, but Dumas with an imdercurrent 
of sound historical reflection Quentm himself is the 
best of Scott’s young heroes, because he is content to 
make him only young, chivalrous and heroic, and over- 
weights him with no moralities With the Archers of 
the Guard he was of course on his own ground, and 
Le Balafre is own brother to Dugald Dalgetty and 
Corporal Raddlebanes and all the dan of stout men-at- 
arms As for the others, they hve by their deeds and 
at the worst are real enough for a farry-tale The 
dominant figure is the King, who like a great spider 
spms webs which entangle half a contment We need 
not ask if Scott has given us the true Louis XI , modem 
research has found more light and less shadow m that 
strange career , but at any rate he has given us a bemg 
m whom we must needs beheve, one who must rank 
with King James m Nigel as the most careful and subtle 
of his portraits of the great We accept Louis’ treachery 
and superstition as we accept his iron courage, and so 
masterful is his vitality that we forget his mooked morals 
m admiration of his power 
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1824 The yeax 1824 produced only one novel, Redgauntlet, 
which was pubbshed in June and indifferently received , 
Scott had taken to heart the warning against “ over- 
cropping ” He was at work on a new edition of his 
Smft and on two tales of the Crusades, a subject which 
he had long had m mind For the rest he was very 
busy with household concerns His plantations were 
sufficiently advanced to need thinnmg and he and Tom 
Purdie made the woods ring Tom had no hkmg for 
the American axe with which his master had been 
presented by an admirer, and which he declared was only 
fit to pare cheese In the autumn the Abbotsford fabric 
was at last completed, and all that summer Scott’s 
mmd was buned m upholstery. Teriy m London was 
his chief correspondent, and from him came cabmets, 
tapestries, furmture, pictures, and cheap lots of carica- 
tures to paper the lavatories Gifts, too, flowed to the 
new house from all over the land, every kmd of “ gabion,” 
mcluding a chair made from the beams of the house at 
Robroyston where Wallace was betrayed, a hundred 
volumes of the classics from the faithful Constable, and 
a set of Montfaucon m scarlet morocco froimthe T^mg 
One last addition had a melancholy mterest— louping- 
on stone ” on which was carved the recumbent figure of 
the dog Maida, whose long hfe ended m October, and 
which bore an mscription by Scott m doubtful Latmity 
That autumn his second son Charles was entered at 
Brasenose, havmg given up the nomination to the East 
India service offered by Lord Bathurst, and Scott, with 
this educational venture m mmd, dehvered himspilf of 
his views on the training of youth at the opening of the 
new Edmburgh Academy They were emmently wise 
He pled for a comprdiensive view of the subject which 
would aim at a true disciphne of the mmd. He urged 
the study of Greek, about which he had once been 
contemptuous. It was not information that should be 
- sought, but education, the production not of smatterers 
but of scholars. “ The observation of Dr Johnson was 
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well known, that m leammg Scotland resembled a 
besieged city, where every man had a mouthful, but no 
man a bellyful It might be said m answer to this, that 
it was bettei education should be divided mto mouthfuls 
than served up at the banquet of some favoured mdm- 
dual, while the great mass were left to starve But, 
sturdy Scotsman as he was, he 'v>as not more attached 
to Scotland than to truth ” 

Christmas saw a great house-warming at Abbotsford, 
to which came a clan of friends and relatives, mcluding 
his brother Thomas’s widow and daughters Basil HaU, 
the sailor and explorer, who was the son of a Berwick- 
shire land, was a guest, and has described the elaborate 
festivities The party roamed the hills when the weather 
was fine, and at night, under the blaze of oil gas, the 
host read aloud from “ Chnstabel ” and the ballads, or 
told them stories, and Adam Ferguson sang his songs, 
and the New Year was ushered m with bumpers Then 
came a spate m Tweed and stormy skies, which promised 
lU for the great ball on the 9th of January, the first and 
last ball which Scott saw m Abbotsford But the 
weather cleared and the whole countryside flocked to 
the carnival , there were enough poor folk outside the 
door, said Dalgleish the butler, to fill a decent-sized 
paridh kirk The occasion was more than a house- 
warming Adam Ferguson had a mece, a Miss Jobson 
of Lochore m Fife, a young woman with a pretty fortune 
and a pleasmg appearance Her father was dead and 
she was m the care of a somewhat difficult motiier. 
Sir Adam desired to make a match between her and 
the young Walter, and Scott was not unwilling, for he 
hked the girl, and her dowry of £60,000 woffid be a 
useful buttress to the family which he had founded 
The Jobsons were at Gattonside durmg the summer of 
1834, and the woomg progressed happily At Christmas 
the affair was settled, and at the Abbotsford ball Miss 
Jobson was the guest of honour, though the engagement 
was not formally announced 

It was the last imclouded Christmas and Hogmanay 
m Lott’s life, and to his guests he seemed to be m his 
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1824 sunniest mood The nuracle of miracles had happened, 
and success so far from spoiling him had made him only 
more modest and considerate “ He has been for many 
years,” Basil Hall wrote, “ the object of most acute and 
vigilant observation, and as far as my own opportunities 
have gone, I must agree with the general report — 
namely, that on no occasion has he ever betrayed the 
smallest symptom of vamty or affectation, or msmuated 
a thought bordering on presumption, or even a con- 
sciousness of his own superiority m any respect what- 
soever Some of his oldest and most mtimate friends 
assert that he has even of late years become more simple 
and kmdly than ever , that this attention to those 
about him, and absence of all apparent concern about 
himself go on, if possible, mcreasmg with his fame and 
fortune Surely if Sir Walter Scott be not a happy 
man, which he seems truly to be, he deserves to be 
so ” The trumpets stiU rang out bravely, but the 
hour for the muffled drums was drawing near 

The completion of Abbotsford, his romance m stone 
and hme, marked the end also of Scott’s great era of 
creation In his last two books he had returned to his 
native soil, and had not only shown the special quahties 
of the early novels but had given proimse of new and 
uneicpected powers, a promise which he was not fated 
to fulfil No student of Scott can pass hastily ovei 
St Honan's WeU and BMgauntlet 

Had St Ronan's Well been the sohtary book of a 
writer otherwise unknown how should we have regarded 
it ‘i’ It 18 necessary to ask this question, for its whole 
temper and purpose are d?fierent from Scott’s previous 
work To Lady Louisa Stuart it seemed that he was 
trying to be as unlike himself as possible. His own 
cnticism was that the story was contorted and unnatural, 
but we can agree with that verdict only so far as Clara’s 
tragedy is concerned The mam feature of the book is 
its deliberate rejection of the romantic. He turned of 
purpose to a petty by-road as a change from his old 
ghtterupg hi^way, turned a httle nervoudy, for Miss 
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Edgeworth and Miss Austen had preceded him It was 1824 
a world of which he professed no special knowledge. 

“ His habit of mmd,” he wrote, “ had not led him 
much, of late years at least, mto its general and busthng 
scenes, nor had he mingled often m the sociely which 
enables the observer to ‘ shoot folly as it flies ’ The 
consequence, perhaps, was that the characters wanted 
that force and precision which can only be given by a 
wiiter who is famiharly acquamted with his subject ” 

But this modesty is out of place The romancer has 
become a leahst, and the fribbles and bucks of the Well 
are drawn with a cruel fidehty The key is kept low, 
and no glamour is allowed to veil the ugbness Mowbray, 
for example, is pamted without one touch of the romantic 
colour which Scott commonly permits hunself m the case 
of the long-descended Into this comedy of somewhat 
sordid manners enters tragedy, leal tragedy, which is all 
the grimmer because it is played out agamst a back- 
ground of “ hons and honesses with their several jackals, 
blue surtouts and bluer stockings, fiddlers and dancers, 
pamters and amateurs ” There is no longer any craving 
for weddmg-cake and marriage bells, and goodness goes 
tragically unrewarded We have left the world where 
the fates are the mechamcal alhes of virtue Had we 
been compelled to judge the writer on this book alone, 
would we not have said that he was revealed as one with 
a notable gift of observation and satire, one who had no 
illusions about the frailty of mankmd, a convmced anti- 
romantic ? And we might have added that this writer, 
apart from one blemish, showed a gift of ruthless tragic 
presentation not paralleled among his contemporaries. 

The keynote of the book is the irony of life, not its 
promise and splendour Its obvious fault is that Scott 
weaves too mtncate a web Lord Ethermgton’s mtngues, 
for example, and the dependence of his mhentance on 
marriage with a Mowbray are mvented rather than 
imagmed Throughout there is too much mmor theatrical 
busmess, like Ethermgton’s theft of the letter from the 
post-office, and the sudden appearance of Hannah Irwin- 
It was as if Scott, having raided the country of the 
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1824 circulating-library novebsts, felt bound to bonow some 
of their devices These, however, are minor blemishes , 
the ovennastermg blunder is that which he made on 
James Ballantyne’s demand, the explanation of Clara’s 
warped and feverish mmd A mere trick hke a mock- 
mairiage could not have wrought such havoc, and it 
needed, too, a deeper wrong to justify Tyrrell’s feehngs 
towards his half-brother As it stands, the reader is 
perplexed by the spectacle of unmotived passions 
Admitting such defects, the action is developed m a 
senes of mcidents adroitly conceived and most spiritedly 
recounted The openmg is admirable, where the homely 
decencies of the Cleikum Inn are made the foil to the 
absurdities of the Well Scott never wrote dialogue 
which revealed more accurately the characters engaged, 
or was more germane to the development of the tale 
Instances are Touchwood’s encounter with the unwilhng 
Jekyll, and Lady Penelope’s visit to the cottage where 
Hannah Irwm is lymg 

“ Have ye had no pennyworth for your chanty * ” she said 
in spiteful scorn “ Ye buy the very life o’ us wi’ your shillings 
and sixpences, your groats and your buddies — ^ye hae gar’d 
the puir wretch speak till she swarfs, and now ye stand as if 
ye never saw a woman in a dwam before Let me till her wi’ 

the dram — ^mony words mickle drought, ye ken Stand 

out o’ my gate, my leddy, if sae be ye are a leddy , there is 
httle use of the like of you when there is death m the pot ” 

The great tragic scenes at the close — ^Mowbray’s mter- 
view with his sister, Touchwood’s visit to Shaws Castle, 
the flight and death of Clara — ^are done with a gnm 
economy. Irony reaches its height when the gardener 
produces the weapon which came near to doing murder. 

“Master — St Ronans — Master — I have fund — I have 
fund ’’ 

“ Have ye found my sister * ” exclaimed the brother with 
breathless anxiety 

The old man did not answer tall he came up and then, with 
his usual slowness of dehvery, he rephed to his master’s repeated 
inquiries “ Ha, I haena found Miss Qara, but I hae found 
something ye wad be wae to lose — your braw huntmg knife ’’ 
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The protagonists are drawn on general lines but with 1824 
a sure hand T 3 ?Trell, Clara and Ethermgton are leal 
within their limits, and Mowbray is a faithful portrait 
of the loutish squireen Touchwood, too, hves, with his 
fussy wisdom and kmdly vanity The frequenters of 
the Well are mainly conventional comedy figures — ^Lady 
Penelope, Wmterblossom, Sir Bingo Bmks, Chatterly, 
MacTurk Exceptions are the sullen beauty. Lady Bmks, 
who IS one of the rare successes among Scott’s gentle- 
women, the excellent Mrs Blower, and — ^with something 
of farce added — ^Dr Quackleben But it is with the Scots 
characters that Scott has the surest touch — ^the lawyers 
Meiklewham and Bmdloose, the min ister Josiah Cargill, 
and such lesser people as Trotting NeUy Above all, m 
Meg Dods he has drawn one of the best hostesses m 
hterature Of her fierce vitahty theie is no question , 
from the moment when we first hear her voice uplifted 
agamst the sms of her maids she is victoriously alive, a 
bemg so foursquare that the others seem wisp-like by 
contrast 3he testifies agamst the foolish Vanity Fair 
of the Well, but she has her own honest vamties, which 
aie ennobled by her warm heart and her complete 
mastery of hfe “ My gude name * — ^if onybody touched 
my gude name, I would neither fash counsel nor com- 
missary — wad be doun amang them like a 3 er-falcon 
among wild-geese ” Meg talks perhaps the best Scots 
m the novels, with that rhythmical lilt which is the 
beauty of the vernacular speech Take this of 
the Well — 

Down cam the hail tnbe of wild geese, and settled by the 
Well, to dine there out on the bare grand, like a wheen tinklers, 
and they had sangs and tunes and healths, nae doubt, m praise 
of the fountain, as they ca’d the Well, and of Lady Penelope 
Penfeather , and, lastly, they behoved a’ to take a solemn 
bumper of the Sprmg, which, as I’m tauld, made unoo havoc 
g.mang them Or they wan hame And sae the 3ig was 
begun after her leddyship’s pipe, and mony a mad measure 
has been danced sm’ syne , for down cam masons and murgeon 
makers, and preachers and player-folk, and Episoopali^ and 
Methodists, and fools and fiddlers, and Papists and pie-bakers, 
and doctors and dragsters, forby the shopfolk that sell trash 
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1824 and trumpery at three prices — and so up got the bonny new 
Well, and down fell the honest auld town of Saint Ronan’s, 
where bhthe decent folk had been heartsome eneugh for mony 
a day before ony o’ them were bom, or ony sic vapouring 
fancies kittled in their cracked brains 

Or this of the “ ancient brethren of the angle ” — 

They were up m the monung — ^had their parritch wi’ maybe 
a thimbleful of brandy, and then awa up into the hills, eat their 
bit oauld meat on the heather, and came hame at e’en wi’ 
the creel fuE of caller trouts, and had them to their dinner, 
and their quiet cogue of ale, and their drap punch, and were 
set smging their catches and glees, as they ca’d them, till ten 
o’clock, and then to bed, wi’ God bless ye — ^and what for no * 

Redgauntlet stands to Scott’s greatest novels much 
as Antony and Cleopatra stands to Shakespeare’s four 
major tragedies It is not quite one of them, but it 
contams thmgs as marvellous as the best In it he 
returned to his store of actual memories, and, accordmg 
to Lockhart, it embodies more of his personal experience 
than all the other novels put together He drew Saunders 
Fairford from his father, Darsie Latimei from Will 
Clerk, and Alan partly from himself and he called 
upon his boyish recollections for the slow ebbmg of the 
Jacobite wave whose high-water mark he had described 
m Waverley In the portraits of the Quaker family he 
paid pious tribute to the Quaker strain m his own 
ancestry His landscape is very much that of Guy 
Mannenng, the nbbon of Solway which separated 
Scotland from England, Solway with its perilous racing 
tides, its wild shore-folk, and the smuggler craft that 
stole m m the darkness In the book we have the sense 
of being always on a borderland — ^not only between 
two different races, but between comfort and savagery 
and between an old era and a new A conamon criticism 
IS that the use of letters impedes the narrative, and no 
doubt there is now and then a felt hiatus, when the 
reader’s mmd has to switch back awkwardly to a 
different sphere This constitutes the mam artistic 
defect , the story is too much of a mosaic, a senes of 
fragments of which the pattern is not unm^ately 
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recognized But the pattern is there, and the slow 1824 
leisurely narrative of the early letters is a skilful pre- 
paration for the tumultuous speed of the later chapters 
Throughout there is a sense, not of impending catas- 
trophe as m The Bride of Lammermoor, but of the 
iron compulsion of fate Redgauntlet himself lays 
down the book’s philosophy “ The pnvilege of free 
action belongs to no mortal — we are tied down by 
the fetters of duty — our mortal path is limited by the 
regulations of honour — our most mdifferent actions are 
but meshes of the web of destmy by which we are all 
surrounded ” 

The story has not a single irrelevant episode, and the 
plot itself IS carefully framed to show m high rehef the 
perversity as well as the tragic nobihty of Jacobitism, 
that last rehc of the Middle Ages Agamst a background 
of misty seas and hidden glens the narrative logically 
unfolds itself When Daxsie meets the unknown horse- 
man at the salmon-spearing our expectation is kmdled 
and our imagmation enchamed Back m Edmburgh 
comedy is rampant m the lawsmt of Peter Peebles, 
while high drama is a-foot on Solway sands, and presently 
the comic and tragic chams are mterlinked Scott 
never wrote a better comedy scene than Alan’s debut m 
the Parliament House, or his dmner m Dumfiies with 
Provost Crosbie and Pate-m-Penl, or his visit on Saturday 
at e’en to the house of Mr Thomas Trumbull, or the 
mterview of the Quaker with Peter Peebles , or a scene 
more tremulous with romance than when Wandenng 
Wilhe smgs to Darsie m his prison In all the novels 
there is no episode more pathetic than that of Nanty 
Ewart, or more charged with significant drama than the 
last great scene on l£e beach It is high tragedy, when 
Redgauntlet watches the fall of the Cause winch has 
been entwmed with his decaymg house, but the drama 
does not end there It ends, as all great drama must 
end, m peace . m an anti-climax more moving than any 
climax, when a stranger — a Hanoverian and a Campbell 
— speaks over the dead Jacobitism a noble and chivalrous 
farewell, the epitaph of common sense 
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1824 The character-drawing, though limited m range, is at 
as high a level of sustained excellence as m any of the 
novels except Old Mortality The protagonists, Alan and 
Darsie, Redgaimtlet and Green Mantle, bow now and 
then to false conventions, but they are well drawn m 
the mam The elder Fairford could not be bettered, 
with his tenderness and his fussmess, his legal acumen, 
and the dry humour exemplified m his tale of Luckie 
Simpson’s cow, which drank up a browst of ale, but, 
smce it drank it standmg, was legally emptymg a stirrup- 
cup, and so escaped hability The Quaker, Joshua 
Geddes, is a subtle study m a rare type of courage, 
Crosbie and Summertrees, the rascally Trumbull, Nanty 
Ewart, are strong, three-dimensioned figures, Cristal 
Nixon IS an adequate viUam, and Wandermg Willie is 
a happy mcomer from the ancient vagabond Scotland* 
As for Peter Peebles he is the best of Scott’s half-wits, 
a massive figure of reahstic farce, not without hmts of 
tragedy. 

It’s very true that it is grandeur upon earth to hear ane’s 
name thundered out along the long-arched roof of the Outer 
House — ‘Poor Peter Peebles against Plamstanes, et per 
contra ’ , a’ the best lawyers m the house fleemg like eagles 
to the prey to see the reporters mendmg their pens to 
take down the debate — the Lords themselves poom’ m their 
chairs, like folk sitting down to a gude dinner, and crying on 
the clerks for parts and pendicles of the process, who, purr 
bodies, can do little mair than cry on their closet-keepers to 
help them To see a’ this and to ken that naethmg will 
be said or dune amang a’ thae grand folk for maybe the feck 

of three hours, saving what concerns you and your business 

Oh, man, nae wonder that ye judge this to be earthly glory ^ 
And yet, neighbour, as I was saymg, there be unco drawbacks 
I whiles think of my bit house, where dinner and supper and 
breakfast used to come without the crying for, just as if the 
fames had brought it — ^and the gude bed at e’en — and the 
needfu’ penny m the pouch And then to see a’ ane’s worldly 
substance oapermg in the air in a pair of weigh-bauks, now up, 
now down, as the breath of judge and counsel inclines it for 
pursuer or defender ^ Truth, man, there are times I rue having 
ever begun this plea worfc^ — though, maybe, when ye conatder 
the renown and credit I have by it, ye will hardly beheve 
what I am saying # 



“ WANDERING WILLIE’S TATE ” 

The final scene of the book must rank among Scott’s 1824 
highest achievements, for it is the very soul of romance, 
and yet it has an epic digmty, for it is the end of a 
loyalty which had deeply moved men’s hearts One 
other episode is umversafly adimtted as a masterpiece, 
the mterpolated story told by the bhnd violer It is 
a piece which deserves careful study, for the proof- 
sheets show that Scott took exceptional pams with it, 
and it IS a revelation of what he could do when he bent 
his mmd critically upon his work It is told m Scots, 
but the dialect is never exaggerated, and it is rather 
Enghsh with a famt Scots colouring and many pithy 
Scots phrases The language is extraordmardy apt 
and every detail is exactly appropriate “ Glen, nor 
dargle, nor mountam, nor cave could hide the puir 
hdl-folk when Redgauntlet was out with bugle and 
bloodhound after them, as if they had been sae mony 
deer ” — “ Aye, as Sir Robert gimed wi’ pain, the jacka- 
napes gimed too, hke a sheep’s head between a pan- of 
tangs — ^an dl-faur’d, fearsome couple they were ” — 

“ Are ye come light-handed, ye son of a toom whistle ? ” 

— “ A tune my gudesire learned from a warlock. ’ — 

“ It’s dl-speakmg between a fou man and a fasting ” — 

“ There was a deep mormng fog on grass and gravestone 
around him and his horse was feeding qmetly beside 
the minister’s twa cows ” — ^And there is the famous 
desmption of the company around the tavern-board 
mHeU — 

There was the fierce Middleton and the dissolute Bothes, 
and the crafty Lauderdale , and Dalzell, with his bald head 
and a beard to his girdle , and Earlshall with Cameron’s blude 
on his hand , and wild Sonshaw that tied blessed Mr Cargill’s 
limbs till the blude sprang , and Dumbarton Douglas, the 
twice-turned traitor baith to country and King There was 
the Blmdy Advocate MacKenzie, who, for his worldly wit and 
wisdom, had been to the rest as a god And there was daver- 
house, as beautiful as when he hved, with his long, dark curled 
looks streaming down over his laced buff coat, and his left 
hand always on his nght spule blade to hide the wound that 
the silver bullet had made He sat apart from them all, and 
looked at them with a melancholy, haughty countenance , 
while the rest hallooed and sang, and laughed tiil the room 
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1824 rang But their smiles were fearfully contorted from time to 
time, their laughter passed mto such wild sounds as made 
my gudesire’s very nails go blue, and ohiUed the marrow m 
his banes 

“ Wandering Willie’s Tale ” is one of the greatest of 
the world’s short stones by whatever test it be tried 
Its verbal style is without a flaw, its structure is perfect, 
and it produces that intense impression of reahty imagm- 
atively transmuted which is the tnumph of hterary art 
One pomt is worth notmg, for it shows Scott’s unfaihng 
msignt mto human nature The narrator, m telhng of 
Steeme’s mterview with the old Sir Robert, allows time 
for the latter to write a receipt before death took him 
“ He (Steeme) ventured back mto the parlour He 
forgot baith siller and receipt, and down stairs he banged ” 
But when Steeme meets Sir Robert’s heir he tells a 
different story “ Nae sooner had I set down the siller, 
and ]ust as his honour. Sir Robert that’s gane, drew it 
till him to count it, and wnte me a receipt, he was 
ta’en wi’ the pams that removed him ” Now the super- 
natural explanation depends on the receipt bemg got 
from a dead man m the wood of Pitmurkie and signed 
that very night, which is consistent with the second 
stoiy, whereas the first leaves room foi the receipt 
bemg merely lost Scott knew so profoundly the average 
man and his mcapacity for exact evidence — compare 
the gossip m the ale-house of Kippletrmgan in Guy 
Mannenng — ^that he makes Wandering Wflhe m telhng 
the tale give two different versions of the crucial mcident 
— one which is compatible with a prosaic explanation, 
and a second m flat contradiction and full of excited 
detail, which transports the whole affair mto the realm 
of the occult It IS an astomshmg achievement — ^to 
write a tale of dmbhne which is overwhelming m its 
effect, and at the same time mcidentally and most 
artfuUy to provide its refutation. 
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On the Srd of February, 1825, the young Walter was 182S 
mamed in Edinburgh Scott settled Abbotsford upon 
him that Border acres might match the Jobson money- 
bags, and for £3500 purchased for him a captam’s 
commission m the Hussars He was a most tender and 
mdulgent father-m-law, as his letters to the bride show, 
and the marriage was all that he could desire But it 
had been an expensive afPair, and for the moment he 
felt, as he said, like his “namesake m the Crusades, 
Walter the Penniless ” He had begun a tale of these 
same Crusades which was not going well, for the great 
effort of Redgauntlet seems to have impoverished his 
imagination All that and sprmg, when, because of the 
drought, he found it difficult to let his grass parks, ffis 
mmd was much exercised by ways and means “ I must 
look for some months,” he wrote, “ to be put to every 
corner of my saddle ” His fnend Terry asked his help 
m his proposed lease of a London theatre, and Scott 
guaranteed him to the extent of £1250 But he wrote 
him a sagacious letter, wainmg him agamst the danger 
of embarkmg on an enterprise without a backmg of 
cash He pomted out that, however much the venture 
might succeed, receipts would lag behmd expenditure 
“ The best busmess is rumed when it becomes pmched 
for money and gets mto the circle of discounting bills, 
and buying necessary articles at high pnces and of 
mfenor qu^ty for the sake of long credit Besides 
the immense expense of renewals, that mode of raising 
money is always hable to some sudden check which 
throws you on your back at once ” He therefore urged 
him to get some momed man behmd him with a sub- 
stantial mterest m the speculation ^ 

This advice must have been prompted by reflections 
on his own position He reahzed that the floating debt 
of the Ballantyne firm was mounting rapidly, largely 
owmg to his own drawmgs He was not happy about 
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1825 the whole business of accommodation bills, and m 
St Ronan’s Well had expressed his doubts 

“ There is maybe an accommodation bill discounted now 
nnfl then, Mr Touchwood , but men must have accommodation, 
or the world would stand still — accommodation is the grease 
that makes the wheels go ” 

“ Ay, makes them go down hill to the devil,” answered 
Touchwood, “ I left you bothered about one Air bank, but 
the whole country is an Air bank now, I think — and who is 
to pay the piper * ” 

Constable, too, had his moments of disquiet In August 
1823 he pomted out to Scott that the accommodation 
he had granted to the Ballantyne firm was as high as 
£20,000 and asked that it should be reduced to a more 
prudent figure, such as £8000 Scott agreed, but it 
would appear that any reduction effected was only 
temporary ^ Theie had also been a proposal to get an 
accountant to examme the whole state of affairs between 
the two firms, but to this Scott seems to have objected ^ 
In the sprmg of 1825, when Scott reflected on his 
situation, he must have been aware that it had its perils 
The Ballantyne debt was now m the neighbourhood of 
£40,000 and he himself had also drawn direct on Con- 
stable for large advances Abbotsford, to be sure, was 
completed, and his expensive heir was finally settled m 
hfe, but there were heavy arrears to be paid off before 
he could clear his feet In 1814 he had been m a position 
of far less difficulty and had taken vigorous action , why 
m 1825 did he let matters drift — ^nay, was even toying 
with the idea of purchasmg Faldonside for a sum not 
far short of the Ballantyne debt ^ ® The answer seems 
to be that he felt that m two respects his status was 
very different from that of eleven years before In the 
first place, he had won an immense pubhc and could 
earn at will immense sums The Betrothed might be ' 
labouring heavily, but he had other craft to launch In 
the second place he had behmd him the momed backer 
whom he had advised Terry to find, a man of infimte 

1 A CimsUMe,m. 276 288 » /M, 472-4 

* Fam L^ers, II 260, 347 
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resources who was deeply pledged to his interests That 1825 
man was Constable 

And Constable’s behaviour was calculated to allay 
Scott’s fears The great pubhsher had returned from 
the south, not m better health but apparently m the 
best of spirits For some time he had been fertile m his 
proposals to Scott — a, book on popular superstitions, a 
collection of the Enghsh poets, an edition of Shakespeare 
— editorial schemes to fill up the novehst’s leisure and 
prevent too frequent romances from glutting the market 
But now he had ampler visions He realized that the 
spread of the popular taste for reading must be accom- 
pamed by pubhcations at a popular price At Abbots- 
ford m Slay he startled Scott and James Ballantyne 
by declaring m his impressive way that prmting and 
bookselhng were only m their infancy, and he had a 
mass of figures to prove his case He proposed a new 
Miscellany, a volume every month, not m boards but m 
cloth, to be sold at some pnce like half a crown or three 
shillings “ If I hve for half-a-dozen years,” he said, 

“ I’ll make it as impossible that there should not be a 
good hbrary m every decent house m Bntam as that 
the shepherd’s mgle-neuk should want the saut-poke ’ 

Ay, and what’s that Why should the mgle-neuk itself 
want a shelf for the novels ’ . I have hitherto been 

thinking only of the wax hghts, but before I’m a twelve- 
month older I shall have my hand on the tallow ” 
Scott exclaimed that he was “ the grand Napoleon of 
the realms of prmt ” “ If you outhve me,” said Con- 
stable, “ I bespeak that hne for my tombstone ” 

It was a bold conception, and a sound, as Scott had 
the wit to see He gladly consented to help this Buona- 
parte to fight his Marengo The novels should take their 
place m the new Miscellany, but there must be other 
provender than fiction Scott fired at the idea , to turn 
his hand to popular history had long been m his mmd, 
and he agreed that he would imdertake a hf e of Napoleon ^ 

So when The BetrolMd was published m the foBowmg 

1 Iiockharfe (VI 32) says that the proposal came from Scott, but there js 
evi^noe that the conception was Constable's See A Gomiable, 171 310 12 
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1825 month there was an annomcement m the introduction 
which prepared the world for the great venture That 
mtroduction was a pleasant little account of a board 
meeting of the author of Waverley and some of his 
prmcipal characters, done m the style of a company 
report It concluded thus — 

“The 'world and you, gentlemen, may thmk what you 
please,” said the Chairman, elevating his voice, “ but I mtend 
to write the most wonderful book which the world ever read — 
a book m which every mcident shall be meredible, yet strictly 
true — a work recalli^ recollections with which the ears of 
this generation once tingled, and which shall be read by our 
children with an admiration approaching to mcreduhty Such 
shall be a Life of Napoleon Buonaparte by the Author of 
Waverley ” 

Scott flung lumself joyfully mto the study of the man 
who had enchamed his imagmation and dommated the 
world of his youth He was not forgetful of the dangers 
of writng contemporary history, where, as Raleigh said, 
if a man foUow truth too closely it may haply strike 
out his teeth, but his purpose was only a sketch on 
broad hues, to fill four of the duodecimo volumes of 
the proposed Miscellany He wrote to his fnends for 
letters and mformation and to foreign capitals for 
hterature, and presently his httle hbrary m Castle Street 
became like an antiquarian book store One item was 
no less than a himdred foho volumes of the Momteur 
Thas was woik which did not require that he should 
wait for mspiration, and m which his tireless mdustry 
could have full play. The prelimmary sketch of the 
French Revolution grew fast, and soon it became clear 
to Constable that it had outrun the scale which he had 
plemned It must be issued as a substantive work, and 
the Miscellany must wait 

M^mtime the “ Tales of the Crusaders ” had been 
pubhshed. The Betrothed and The Tahsman. Of the 
first Scott m the -wnting thought so ill — James Ballanlyne 
heiartily assentmg — ^that he wanted to bum it As it 
was, he turned to the second, and only completed 
The Bebroihed because his advisers thought that The 



THE TAUSMAN 

TaliSTTum would carry it off It is an indubitable failure, 1825 
and the reason is plain Kie theme — ^the intricate 
cross-currents m love made mevitable by the Crusades — 
might have made a good novel, but the mterest would 
have lam chiefly m its psychology Scott’s strength did 
not he m reading the mmd of &e remote past but m 
chromchng its deeds , so he condemned himself to a 
task outside his mterest and beyond his powers The 
moral vicissitudes of Evelme and Damian are per- 
fimctordy studied, and there is no swift tale of adventure 
to atone for their flatness There was a stirring romance 
somewhere m the domgs of Vidal, but he does not tell 
it The siege of the Garde Doloureux, the uncannmess 
of the Red Fmger, and the carrymg-off of Evelme do 
not move us, for the writer’s heart is not m them The 
best scene is where the old Constable tests Damian’s 
honour m the dungeon, but that is spoiled by a hasty 
and most impotent conclusion Damifin is too much the 
chrome mvahd to be a satisfactory lover, and the 
Viliams are too shadowy to convmce Only the Flemmg, 
W ilkin Flammock, has the semblance of life, for he is the 
type of homespun hero with whom Scott never failed 
It IS otherwise with The Talisman That novel is all 
book-work, for Scott knew nothing of the East, and not 
very much of the inner soul of lie Crusades But his 
unagmation fired at the thought of honest English and 
Scots warnors m the unfamihar desert, and especially 
at the tradition of high chivalry attached to the figures 
of Richard and Saladm There is much m the tale that 
IS theatrical The landscape, for example, is so much 
pasteboard scenery, the secret chapel at Engaddi smacks 
of the Mysteries of Udolpho, the two dwarfs are no 
better than Fenella, and the hermit Theodonck is a 
Gothick monstrosity But he had devised an excellent 
plot, a romantic love affair with a background of high 
pohtics, and m the latter he showed his old power of 
giving pubhc matters the mterest of teme drama There 
is nothing subtle m the delmeation of Richard or Saladm 
or Sir Kenneth of Scotland or the jealous crusading 
chiefs, but each portrait is adequate for this kmd of 
s 
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1826 tale The best %ure is De Vaux, for Tom of the Gills, 
that “ commodity of old iron and Cumberland flmt,” 
was a Borderer, and with him Scott was on his native 
soil The book opens bnlhantly with the fight beside 
the deseit well, and a dozen scenes stick m the memory 
— the strife about the banner on St George’s Mount. 
Kenneth’s vigil and temptation, above all the attempt 
on Richard’s life by the Assassm of Lebanon, which is 
a masterpiece of taut, economical narrative The story 
“ goes twangmgly ” to its close, and the full-throated 
speech of the characters is m the nght manner Sir 
Kenneth defies Richard — “ Now, by the Cross, on which 
I place my hopes, her name shall be the last word m my 
mouth, her image the last thought m my mmd Try 
thy boasted strength on this bare brow, and see if thou 
canst prevent my purpose ” Richard’s speech to the 
wavermg prmces is eloquence of the true heroic brand 
The brave stir of the book and its sustamed note of 
rin g in g gallantry make it more than a mere skilfully 
constructed pageant, and give it something of the reahty 
of poetry 

Napoleon being fiirmly on the stocks, Scott permitted 
himself a hohday In July, accompamed by Lockhait 
and his daughter Anne, he crossed to Ireland to see his 
elder son, who was stationed at Dubhn There he was 
entertamed by all the celebnties, saw all the sights, and 
had the pleasure of visiting Maria Edgeworth at her 
home He returned by Holyhead, called on the ladies 
of Llangollen, at Wmdermere met Canning (who had 
promised to visit Abbotsford that year but found that 
he coidd not find time to cross the Border) and was 
entertamed to a regatta on the lake, saw Wordsworth 
at Mount Rydal, and spent two days at Lowther Castle 
He readied home m the beginning of September, re- 
freshed by his two months of idleness, and encouraged 
by the warm popular reception which he had met with 
everywhere on his travels. 

That autumn at Abbotsford he sat tight at his desk 
Na/poleon proved to be a herculean labour, for the 
materials were volummous, and Scott could not enjoy. 
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as he had enjoyed in the case of the novels, the task 1826 
of swift and easy creation He was as much a slave 
of the pen now as he had been when he copied l^al 
documents m his father’s office Lockhart has described 
him thus caught m the toils — 

He read and noted and mdexed with the pertmacity of some 
pale compiler m the British Museum , but rose from such 
employment, not radiant and buoyant, as after he had been 
feastmg himself among the teemmg harvests of Fancy, but 
with an achmg brow, and eyes m which the dimness of years 
had begun to plant some specks before they were subjected 
agam to that straming over small pnnt and difficult manuscnpt 
which had, no doubt, been familiar to them in the rairly time 
when (m Shortreed’s phrase) “ he was m ak ing himself ” 

It now often made me sorry to catch a glimpse of him, stoopmg 
and ponng with his spectacles amidst piles of authorities, a 
little note-book ready m his left hand, that had always used 
to be at hberty for pattn^ Maida ^ 

One or two visitors reheved the monotony of his work — 

Tom Moore, whose warbhng amused h im, and who m 
turn was deeply impressed by Scott’s happy relations 
with his neighbours, and that formidable lady, who had 
been Harriet Mellon the actress, was now the widow of 
Mr Coutts the banker, and was about to become Duchess 
of St Albans Mrs Coutts was a sort of Mrs Blower 
tn excelsis, a kmd-hearted preposterous woman, and 
Scott exerted himself to see that her feelings were not 
hurt by his more fastidious guests 

It was a somewhat shadowed autumn Scott felt the 
burden of his new historical venture, and he confessed 
to Moore that he found his imagmation m his novels 
begmning to flag The pleasant Abbotsford cirde was 
about to break up, for the Lockharts were leaving 
Scotland Lockhart, after having failed to become 
Sheriff of Sutherland, had accepted Murray’s offer to be 
editor of the Quarterly and adviser m connexion with a 
projected newspaper, on behalf of which young Mr 
Disraeh made a visit to Scott that autumn * One reason 
for his acceptance was the health of Hugh Littlejohn, 
who, it seemed, could not survive another northern 
^ V 88-9 * of I 62 71 Lang, I chap xu. 
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1825 winter It was a heavy blow to Scott He agreed that 
Lockhait should go to London, though he was not 
altogether happy about his future there, fearing that he 
might “ drop mto the gown and shpper garb of life.” 
But he hated change, he hated to thmk that now there 
would be a cold hearth at Chiefswood, and that he 
would no longer see daily the frail httle grandson who 
was the joy and anxiety of his life 
Many “ auld sangs ” seemed to be commg to an end, 
and that yeai was the last for Scott of the Abbotsford 
Hunt He tried to jump the prehistoric trench called 
the Catrail, but Sibyl Grey came down with him and 
spoiled for good his nerve for horsemanship Twenty-one 
years before he had ridden with Mungo Park, who was 
on the eve of settmg out on the African journey from 
which he never returned Park’s horse stumbled, and 
when Scott observed that it was a bad omen he got the 
answer “ Freits ^ follow them that fear them ” As he 
letumed to Edmburgh that autumn, a httle burdened 
and saddened, he may have remembered that day on 
the Yarrow hiUs, and reflected that there were some 
omens which could not be averted by courage 

1 Omens 



Chaptek X 

THE DARK DAYS 
(1825-1826) 

On his return to Edinburgh m November 1825 Scott 1825 
began to keep a journal He had often regretted his 
negligence in this respect, as he felt his memory growing 
weaker, and the sight of some volumes of Byron’s notes 
suggested that it was not too late to begm a memorandum- 
book “ by throwing aside all pretence to regularity and 
order, and markmg down events just as they occurred 
to recollection ” .&er a fortnight’s trial he found that 
the thing worked well, for it gave him, when he grew 
sick of a task, a change of work which quieted his con- 
science. “ Never a bemg, from my infancy up, hated 
task-work as I hate it Propose to me to do one 
thing, and it is mconceivable the desire I have to do 
somethmg else Now, if I expend such concentnc 
movements on this journal, it will be tummg this 
wretched propensity to some account ” Clearly he m- 
tended that no contemporary eye should see it, but he 
must have contemplated its ultimate pubhcation, for he 
was a stout behever m keeping records There may 
have been another reason for the experiment. In 
Erskme he had lost his closest fnend, and a journal 
would be an alternative to such a confidant, enabling 
him to danfy his thoughts and reheve his moods m 
times which promised a heavy crop of perplexities. 

It IS fortunate that we possess such a document for 
the most difl&cult years of Scott’s life Its biographical 
worth IS mestimable, and not less high is its quality as 
hterature. For one thing it is one of tiie most complete 
expressions of a human soul that we possess, as complete 

277 
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1826 as Swift’s Journal to Stella, but without its self-conscious- 
ness There is no reticence and no posturing, because 
he IS speaking to his own soul , he gives us that very 
t.hino in which Ha7htt declared him lackmg, “ what the 
heart whispers to itself in secret ” The greatest figure 
he ever drew is in the Journal, and it is the man Walter 
Scott His style, too, is purged of all dross It is 
Enghsh of no school and of no period, a speech as 
imiveisal as that of St John’s Gospel “ Whatever else 
of Scott’s may lose its colour with time,” Professor Elton 
has written, “ the Journal cannot do so, wnth its accurate, 
imexaggerated language of pam ” Here are quahties 
which are found only at long mtervals m the romances ; 
a tenderness which keeps watch over man’s mortahty 
and neither quails nor complams, a strange wistfulness, 
as if a strong and self-contamed soul had at last found 
utterance 


I 

In November, before he left Abbotsford, bfe had 
been growing anxious With his keen mterest m pubhc 
affairs he could not be bhnd to the perilous state of the 
money-market Earher m the year there had been an 
orgy of speculation, and the new-formed compames, 
many of them bubble, showed a subscribed capital of 
some two hundred million pounds The tide had turned 
before midsummer, when prices began to fall, and the 
amount of gold m the Bank of England was reduced by 
export to a third of what it had been m January The 
stock-jobbing mama had extended to the book trade, 
and emment publishers had been gambhng m South 
American mining shares, and railways, and gas companies, 
while Constable’s London correspondents, Hurst and 
Robmson, were said to have ventured one hundred 
thousand pounds m hops Early m October Constable 
went to London, and found that firm m a troublesome 
temper They had opposed the mclusion of the Waverley 
novels m the new Miscellany on the groimd that they 
had still laige quantities of ine existing editions— mdeed 
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they had been very critical of the whole scheme More- 1826 
over, they had been drawing on him for accommodation 
to an alarmmg degree London was nervous and un- 
settled The bankers were lestncting credit, and there 
were rumours of many firms on the edge of bankruptcy 
Constable realized that at all costs Hurst and Robinson 
must be supported, and he was a httle comforted by 
the fact that the actual sale of books was better than 
ever Both he and his partner Cadell were convmced 
that their very existence depended on the London house, ^ 
and every scrap of credit he could raise was put at their 
disposal He returned to Scotland eaily m November, 
worn out with his labours and anxieties, and collapsed 
mto bed 

Meantime Lockhart, who was m London over the 
busmess of the Quarterly, heard disqmeting tales, some 
of them connected with Hurst and Robmson, which he 
transmitted to Scott These tales meant more to Scott 
than to his son-m-law, for he knew how deeply Constable 
was committed to the London fibrm, and how deeply he 
himself was committed to Constable Lockhart was 
back m Chiefswood at the end of October, and there he 
had a letter from a London lawyer which mentioned a 
report that Constable’s bankers had closed his account — 

“ thrown up his book ” as the phrase ran After dinner 
he rode over to Abbotsford to give the news to Scott, 
who received it with equanimity. But next morning 
Scott turned up to breakfast at Chiefswood, and ex- 
plamed that he had been so perturbed by the story that 
he had driven by night to Polton to see Constable, and 
had got from him an unqualified denial This mcident 
first opened Lockhart’s eyes to the fact that Constable’s 
downfall might mvolve his father-m-law m heavier losses 
than the non-payment of some stuns due on the novels. 

Later Lockhart had further news to give him, gossip 
about the precarious condition of Hurst and Robmson 
and their speculation m hops, which he reported m aU 
innocence, not reahzing its gravity m Scott’s eyes On 
18th November Scott looked m on Cadell on his way to 

1 A Constable HI 387. 
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1825 the Court, and mentioned what he had heard He seems, 
also, to have expressed smpnse at Constable’s dallymg 
at Polton when thmgs m London were so critical Cadell 
tned to reassure him, and wrote at once to Constable, 
whose gout was not improved by the letter That 
evening Cadell called m Castle Street with emphatic 
demals from Constable, and verified his suspicion that the 
informant was Lockhart ^ 

Four days later Scott’s fears were agam aroused 
“ Here is a matter for a May mommg, but much fitter 
for a November one ” — ^this is the first hmt which the 
Journal gives of the approaching disaster He comforted 
himself % reflecting that he had “ enough to pay forty 
shillmgs m the pound, takmg matters at their very 
worst,” ® — an optimism which may be explamed by his 
Ignorance of the ultimate cross-rankmg of the accom- 
modation bills He had a meeting that day with Con- 
stable, who arrived “ lame as a duck upon his legs, but 
his heart and courage as firm as a rock ” Constable had 
been leading a harassed life and had had httle sleep for 
days, for the embarrassments of Hurst and Robmson 
were now beyond question But he was clear that they 
must be supported, and Scott agreed to ]om him m 
borrowmg £6000 for the purpose The latter was 
solemm7ed rather than alarmed, and resolved then and 
there to begm a coiuse of ngid economies — ^no more 
buddmg, no more purchase of land, books, or “ gabions ” 
for the present, and the clearmg off of encumbrances 
with the proceeds of the year’s labour On 5th December 
he said good-bye to the Lockharts, and turned straight- 
way to his description of “ that worshipful triumvirate, 
Danton, Robespierre and Marat ” His health was fairly 
good, apart from heart palpitations and fits of lassitude, 

^ Some doubts have been cast on Scott’s midmgbt visit to Polton (Carswell^ op 
cti , 12d n ) on tbe ground that Tbomas Constable could find no account of it in 
bis father’s papers ( A ComtabU^ III 378) But Lockhart’s story (VI 106) 
IS too circumstantial to be disbeheved It would appear that Scott twice 
took Lockhart’s rumours to Constable-H>nce from Abbotsford on the affair 
of the bank account some tune before November 12th when he left for Edm 
burgh, and m Edinburgh on November 18th on the affairs of Hurst and 
Bobinson. Constable was not likely to keep any record of the Polton interview 

* Journal, L 9 Lockhart (VL 130) has ‘‘twenty shillings/* which mis- 
represents Scott’s mood. 
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and, all things considered, his spirits were equable He 1825 
found that he could stdl enjoy a walk home from the 
Court m wild weather “ No man that ever stepped on 
heather has less dread than I of catch-cold , and I seem 
to regam m buffeting with the wmd a httle of the high 
spirits with which, m younger days, I used to enjoy a 
Tam-o’-Shanter ride through darlmess, wmd and ram ” 

A httle ominously he counts his mercies — 

I have much to comfort me m the present aspect of my 
family My eldest son, independent m fortune, umted to an 
affectionate wife — ^and of good hopes in his profession , my 
second, with a good deal of talent, and m the way, I think, of 
cultivating it to good purpose , Anne, an honest, downright 
good Scots lass, m whom I could only wish to correct a spint 
of satire , and Lockhart is Lockhart to whom I can most 
w illing ly confide the happmess of the daughter who chose 
him My dear wife, the partner of my cares and successes, 

IS, I fear, frail m health — ^though I trust and pray she may 
see me out Indeed, if this troublesome complamt goes on, 
it bodes no long existence Good-mght Sir Walter about 
sixty I care not, if I leave my name unstained and my family 
properly settled Sat eat mxisse.^ 

As the year drew to its close the tidings from the 
south grew worse In mid-December a great private 
bank stopped payment, and for a week panic reigned m 
the city of London On 14th December Scott notes that 
he mtended to borrow £10,000 on the security of Abbots- 
ford, which his son’s mamage settlement entitled him 
to do At the worst he thought that he would be left 
with a clear fortune of nearly £50,000. On the 18th 
he heard from James Ballantyne that Hurst and Robmson 
were down and that the end had come, and at last he 
realized his true position His first thoughts were for 
those who had made their home under his shadow — 

“ This news wiU make sad hearts at Damick and m the 
cottages of Abbotsford ” , for his dogs — “ poor things, 

I must get them kmd masters , ” foi Wilhe Laidlaw and 
Tom Purdie and James Ballantyne- His children would 
not suffer, smce they were provided for His wife, sick 
and suffering, was a httle impatient with his fortitude, 

1 Jourml, I 39 
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[ 825-26 and blamed him for his past improvidence, but Anne 
was stoical For himself “ the feast of fancy ” was over 
“ I can no longer have the delight of waking m the 
morning with bright ideas m my mmd, hasten to commit 
them to paper, and count them monthly as the means 
of plantmg such groves and purchasmg such wastes ’ 
But the alarm was prematuie In the evening 
came Cadell to say that Hurst and Robmson stiU stood, 
and next morning Ballantyne and Constable confirmed 
the glad tidmgs “I love the virtues of rough and 
round men,” Scott wrote — a, surprismg tribute to the 
pohtic Mr Cadell He flung himself with a redoubled 
energy on Napoleon, and scribbled “ Bonnie Dundee ” 
one evemng before dinner “ Can’t say what made 
me take a frisk so uncommon of late years as to 
write verses of free-will I suppose the same impulse 
which makes birds smg when the storm seems blown 
over ” 

But the sky was not clear, and that Christmas at 
Abbotsford was a shadowed as well as a lonely one 
Scott had only Anne and his admg wife for company m 
the big new house He executed the mortgage for 
£10,000 and fretted because Constable remained obstm- 
ately at Polton, though the news from London was 
grave, and Hurst and Robinson were clearly stiU m 
danger His own health was bad, for the day after 
Christmas he had an attack of kidney trouble, and 
closed the year on a diet of calomel A visit of the 
Skenes did something to cheer him, and he forced himself 
to get on with his novel Woodstock, m which his mterest 
had flagged “ I must take my own way, and wnte 
myself mto good humour with my task It is only 
when I dally with what I am about, look back and aside, 
instead of keeping my eyes straight forward, that I feel 
these cold smkmgs of the heart ” He had such a sinking 
on 14th January, when he had a mysterious letter from 
Constable saying that he had gone post to London, 
where Scott beheved him to have been for a fortnight 
“ It strikes me to be that sort of letter which I have 
seen mm write when they are desirous that their dis- 
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agreeable intelligence should be rather apprehended than 1826 
avowed ” 

On the 16th he returned to Edinburgh in a black 
frost “ Came through cold roads to as cold news,” 
says the Journal The news was that Hurst and 
Robmson had dishonoured a biU of Constable’s, thereby 
makmg bankruptcy certam It would appear that Scott 
at first did not grasp its full meaning He dmed with 
Skene, said nothing about the news, and seemed to be 
m good spirits But next morning James Ballantyne 
made the situation clear to him, and -when Skene amved 
very early he was greeted with, “ My friend, give me a 
shake of your hand — ^mme is that of a beggar.”^ 


n 

The details of the disaster will always be obscure, but 
the chief facts are plam The sudden crack had come 
which spht the whole complex fabric of credit The 
banks had lent money m the fat years without any 
stnct mvestigation, but they were m a privileged position, 
smce they ranked before other creditors, and the cra/y 
system of counter-bills doubled their security for each 
advance There had been the same traffic m bills and 
counter-bills between Constable and Hurst and Robmson 
as between the former and James Ballantyne When 
the London firm got mto difficulties tliey discounted 
every scrap of Constable’s paper, and he did the same 
with the Ballantyne bills When Hurst and Robmson 
found themselves unable to meet therr habihties, their 
creditors had recourse to Constable, and Constable to 
Ballantyne, and so then fall brought down the whole 
connexion The floating debt of the Ballantyne firm 
had mcreased to some £46,000— largely through accom- 
modation to Scott, though part was no doubt due to 
James BaUantyne’s own considerable drawings,® and to 
the fact that the accounts were carelessly kept and the 
books never balanced Much of this sum was doubled 

1 Lockhart, VI 213 14 , Skene, 135 6 

* BaUantym Ewmbug^ 112, etc 
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1826 by the graxitmg to Constable of counter-bills Constable 
owed Scott a large amount for recently purchased copy- 
iights, and Scott m turn owed Constable for advances 
made on account of future hterary work The con- 
sequence was that the Ballantyne habihty — ^which was 
Scott’s — amounted to about £130,000, most of it due 
on bills held by the banks, though a few were m the 
hands of private traders and speculators There was, of 
course, a large counter-claim on Constable — ^four years 
later it was estimated at £64,000^ — ^but not much of 
this could be reckoned among the assets Hurst and 
Robmson paid Is 3d m the pound on their debts of 
£300,000, Constable 2s 9d on his total of £256,000, 
BaUantyne m the end paid every penny 
In that doleful January, Constable, gouty, dropsical 
and half -crazed with aimety, made a desperate fight of 
it He tried to get Lockhart to go with him to the 
Bank of England to raise anything up to £200,000 on 
his copyrights , he would have had Scott borrow £20,000 
m Edmbuigh and send it to him forthwith , his devices 
were many, and all of a bottomless futihty Thomas 
Constable was of opinion that his father might have 
been saved if these proposals had been hstened to,® 
but it IS hard to see how , any fresh loan would have 
gone mto the pit which had already received the proceeds 
of the Abbotsford mortgage It was these wild shifts, 
together with the futile Abbotsford borrowmg, which 
broke Scott’s trust m Constable The gallant old gambler 
did not give up hope till the last. As late as 18th J anuary 
he wrote to CadeU m a strain of high confidence ® 

But for Scott the tune for illusion was gone He saw 
that, whatever Hurst and Robinson and Constable might 
ultimately pay, the Ballantyne firm was down and he 
himself msolvent. He was advised to make a trust of 
his property, and he was determmed with his own hand 
to pay off every penny of debt. He turned straightway 
to work, and m that dark week he wrote a chapter of 
Weodstoch every day At the moment he had no hope 
of saving Abbotsford or anything else from the wreck. 

1 Sedenmt Book * A. Oomtabk, IH 430 » Ibtd,m 416 
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“ Naked we entered the world,” he wrote m the Journaly 1826 
“ and naked we leave it — ^blessed be the name of the 
Lord ^ ” But the very magmtude of the disaster tightened 
his courage Six days after he knew the worst he 
wrote — 

I feel neither dishonoured nor broken I have walked 
my last on the domains I have planted — sate my last m the 
halls I have built But death would have taken them from 
me if misfortune had spared them My poor people whom I 
loved so well * There is just another die to turn up agamst me 
m this run of lU-Iuck ^ e if I should break my magic wand 
in the fail from this elephant, and lose my popularity with 
my fortune Then Woo^tocL and Bony may both go to the 
paper-maker, and I may take to smoking cigars and drinking 
grog, or turn devotee, and mtoxicate the brains another way 
In prospect of absolute rum, I wonder if they would let me 
leave the Court of Session I would like, methinks, to go 
abroad, 

“ And lay my bones far from the Tweed ’’ 

But I find my eyes moistemng, and that will not do I will 
not yield without a fight for it It is odd, when I set myself 
to write doggedly, as Dr Johnson would say, I am exactly 
the same Tna.n that I ever was, neither low-spirited nor distTO/it 
In prosperous tunes I have sometimes felt my fancy and power 
of language flag, but adversity is to me at least a tome and 
bracer , the fountam is awakened from its mward recesses, as 
if the spirit of affliction had troubled it m his passage ^ 

He slept badly these days, for he was little out of 
doors On 24th January he went back to the Court 
for the first tune since the tragedy, feeling ‘ like the 
TTian with the large nose,” that everybody was talking 
about hifn Offers of help flowed m from the most 
diverse quarteis Old friends like Sir Wilham Forbes 
proffered aid, and one unknown adimrer was prepared to 
put up £30,000, his servants desired to forgo their 
wages, and an old music-master tendered his savings , 
his daughter-m-law wanted to sell out her holdmg m 
the funds , ® the universal feehng was that which Lord 
Dudley expressed to Momtt “ Good God, let every 
Tpan to whom he has given months of dehght give him 

1 Journal, I 89 ^ F L B 
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1826 a sixpence, and he will rise to-moirow morning richer 
than Rothschild ” There was even a proposal that the 
Government should do somethmg To all this spon- 
taneous fnendhness Scott had one answer He was 
annoyed when the newspapers suggested a subscription, 
“ riahiog upon men and gods to assist a popular author 
who, havmg choused the pubhc of many thousands, had 
not the sense to keep wealth when he had it ” He 
would have no charity, nor would he take the easy road 
of bankruptcy The Ballantyne firm might have obtained 
a speedy discharge, the creditors would have had a 
right to the hfe-rent and to the reversionary mterest of 
Abbotsford, but the future prmtmg profits and Scott’s 
future literary earnings would have been his own Such 
would have been the natural course for a busmess man 
to follow, but Scott viewed it differently, for he saw a 
prmciple mvolved No man should lose by him if it lay 
m his power to prevent it , otherwuse m a court of 
honour he would deserve to lose his spurs “No, if 
they permit me, I will be their vassal for life, and dig in 
the mme of my imagmation to find diamonds (or what 
they sell for such) to make good my engagements, not 
to eimch myself And this from no reluctance to allow 
myself to be called the Insolvent, which I probably am, 
but because I will not put out of the power of my 
creditors the resources, mental or hterary, which yet 
remam to me 

He soon recovered a measure of seremty On 26th 
January he could write to Laidlaw “ For myself, I feel 
like the Eildon hills — qmte firm, though a httle cloudy 
I do not dishke the path that hes before me I have 
seen all that society can show, and enjoyed all that 
wealth can give me, and I am satisfied much is vamty, 
if not vexation of spirit.” ^ More, he felt that old bift 
of the heart with which he had ^ways faced a cnsis 
“ It is not nature,” he wrote to Miss Edgeworth, “ to 
look upon what can’t be helped with any anxious or 
bitter remembrances. Ibe fact is I belong to that 
set of philosophers who ought to be called Nymmites 

^ 94 2 97n> 
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after their good founder Corporal Nym, and the funda- 1826 
mental maxim of whose school is ‘Things must be as 
they may ’ ” ^ He was resolute m his magnanimity 
and would blame no one but himself for his disaster. 

For James Ballantyne he had only compassion “ I owe 
it to him to say that his difficulties, as well as his ad- 
vantages are owing to me ” He had a grievance agamst 
Constable, but he would not let LocSiart hmt at it 
“ While I hve,” he wrote, “ I shall regret the downfall 
of Constable’s house, for never did there exist so mtelh- 
gent and so hberal an estabhshment They went too 
far when money was plenty, that is certain ; yet if 
every author m Britain had taxed himself half a year’s 
mcome, he should have kept up the house which first 
broke m upon the monopoly of the London trade, and 
made letters what they now are.” ^ 

Nevertheless the breach with Constable could not be 
healed. Scott could forgive him his old extravagant 
optimism, but not his ultimate supmeness, and the futile 
Abbotsford mortgage rankled He watched tenderly 
over the Ballant 3 me mterests , James became manager 
of the prmtmg busmess under the Trust, and was soon 
enabled to repurchase it for himself, while Scott msisted 
that he should do all his prmtmg The Ballant 3 mes had 
been his retainers ; his galleon had towed their httle 
cockboat mto prosperous seas , he had given them a 
merry Me, and but for him they would have been 
nothing but insolvent country tradesmen , on that score 
he had no reproaches But Constable was different 
For Constable he had had admiration but no real 
affection, and, however rash his own conduct had been. 
Constable’s had exceeded it “ He paid well and 
promptly,” he told Skene, “ but, devil take him, it was 
aU spectral together He sowed my field with one hand, 
and as hberafly scattered the tares with the other ” ® 
Cadell broke wiib. his partner, and Scott unhesitatmgly 
followed Cadell There was a painful mterview m Castle 
Street, when Constable arrived, “ puffing m like a steam- 


^ Mod Language Semeui, XXm KTo 3 
® Lookhart, VI 217 18 » Skene, 143 
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1826 boat,” and found Scott’s manner imwontedly chilly 
Of all his ventures he had now only the Miscellany 
left, and the success of this depended upon Scott’s help 
He pretended to be jocose, but his heartmess faltered, 
and he saw clearly that the end had come With a 
final effort he tried to thaw the ice “ Come, come, 
Sir Walter,” he said, “ matters may come round, and 
I trust that you and I may yet crack a cheerful bottle 
of port together at Abbotsford ” But Scott was adamant 
“ Mr Constable,” he rephed, “ whether we ever meet 
agam m these conditions must depend upon circum- 
stances which yet remain to be cleared up ” ^ 

They rarely met agam — certainly never on the old 
footing, though they exchanged letters of a reasonable 
friendhness Here I find it difficult to acquit Scott of a 
defect m generosity Constable was a suffering, mdeed 
a dymg, man, for next year he was m his grave He had 
fallen from a giddy height, and now, cumbered with 
debt and disease, was strugghng to climb a step or two 
out of the pit He faced nusfortime as gallantly as 
Scott himself, and with heavier handicaps He had 
been lavish to a fault, had showered upon Scott gifts 
and kmdnesses, and had laboured to provide him with 
material for the novels. He was perhaps the greatest 
publisher m the history of English letters But the 
tribute which Scott readily paid to the bookseller he 
would not pay to the man There had always been 
somethmg about Constable’s complacency, his busthng 
competence, which antagomzed him, and he had never 
placed him, as he had placed the Ballantynes, m the 
circle of his friends So he let the broken man hobble 
down the Castle Street stairs without a word of kmdness 

“ My own nght hand shall pay my debt ” Scott’s 
decision was based on a clear-eyed survey of the past 
He knew that he had been grievously to blame, for he 
had been perfectly aware of the shppery ground he had 
beim treading The sudden “ check ” had come of 
which he had warned Terry, and had thiown him on 
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ins back , the fates had not granted him the time on 1826 
which he had reckoned to clear his feet He had suffered 
from Constable’s rashness and James Ballantyne’s 
slovenhness, but his mam undoer had been himself. 

He had gambled with his eyes open and had lost , it 
remamed for him with his eyes open to make restitution 
So at the age of fifty-five, already weary and m broken 
health, he took upon himself a mountam of debt, and 
thereby condemned himself to servitude for such years 
as remamed to him It was a simple and faithful 
foUowmg out of his creed, not quixotic or fantastic, but 
a plam fidehty to his high standard of honour He had 
no sympathy, as he said, with the virtues “ that escaped 
m salt iheum, sal-volatile, and a white pocket-handker- 
chief ” He could not beheve that rules of morahty 
which held m the case of the ordinary man, should be 
slackened for the artist lake his own James IV at 
Rodden, he “ saw the wreck his rashness wrought,” and 
offered lus all m atonement 
Let it not be imagmed that the decision was easy. 

For such a man there could be no rougher ford to ride. 

He had a proud spmt which loved to give and found 
it hard to take , he had that fundamental trait of the 
aristocrat that he was of the spending type, always 
ready to hazard himself and his substance Now he 
had to submit to chanty and pity and patronage He, 
who had been the first citizen of Scotland, was m the 
same position as a bankrupt tradesman m the Lucken- 
booths But this downfall m worldly prestige was the 
least part of his burden. The highroad of life, which 
had been so crowded and coloured, was exchanged for 
an alley which ran drab and monotonous to the grave. 
Danger, excitement, action were the breath of his being, 
but now there was for him only unfeatured drudgery 
Courage of the moss-troopmg sort he had m plenty, but 
this required a sterner foi^tude 
There have been cntics of the course he took. Thomas 
Carlyle, for example, has a curious passage — “ It was a 
hard trial He met it proudly, bravely — ^hke a brave, 
proud man of the world Perhaps there had been a 

T 
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1826 prouder way still to have owned honestly that he was 
unsuccessful, then, all bankrupt, broken, in the world’s 
goods and repute, and to have turned elsewhere for 
some refuge Refuge did he elsewhere , but it was not 
Scott’s course, or fashion of mind, to seek it there To 
say. Hitherto I have been all m the wrong, and this my 
fame and pride, now broken, was an empty delusion and 
spell of accursed witchcraft * It was difficult to flesh 
and blood > He said, I will retrieve myself, and make 
my pomt good yet, or die for it ” ^ It is not easy to see 
what the critic would be at The pomps of the world 
Scott did most whole-heartedly renounce m word and 
deed , they had never sat very near his heart He had 
no wish to restore the resplendent Abbotsford of 1825, 
and asked only a shelter and a home W'hat he desired 
was to retrieve his honour Carlyle’s passage is merely 
loose rhetonc If it means anything, it advocates some 
land of theatrical renunciation and retirement, which 
would have meant that his creditors would not have 
been paid, and that umocent people would have suffered 
from the results of his foUy Such a course would have 
been picturesque from the standpomt of the senti- 
mentalist, but it would have been the shirking of a 
plam duty, and repugnant to Scott's manly good sense 
He had made a blunder and it was his busmess to atone for 
it Had he robed himself m his hterary mantle and retu ed 
to a shiehng among the lulls to meditate on the transience 
of human glory, there would have been no atonement 
Scott was aware of the path he had been walking and 
its dangers, and therefore faced catastrophe with some- 
thing of the calm of the man who has coimted the nsks 
He had played with fairy gold, but had not thereby lost 
touch with reality His fault was that of the gambler, 
but he was ready to face the consequences The secret 
world to which he had so often had recourse had not filmed 
his eyes, but it had helped perhaps to dull his conscience 
As Clarendon wrote of the Marquis of Newcastle, “ the 
articles of action were no sooner ovct, than he retired 
to his delightful! Company, Musick.” Scott’s error cannot 

^ Crthcal and Mtecellanema Msaays^ IV 84 
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be excused on the ground of the artistic temperament 
which IS at sea among facts , he understood the situation 
at least as well as Constable and far better than James 
Ballantyne Nevertheless there is somethmg m Lock- 
hart’s plea that this gambling element m him, this 
aversion to settmg his affairs m order, was an mevitable 
corollary of his gemus, and, as a matter of sober history, 
was largely responsible for his achievements 

Had not that adversity been preceded by the perpetual spur 
of pecuniary demands, he, who began Me with such quick 
appetites for all its ordmary enjo3unents, would never have 
devoted himself to the rearing of that gigantic monument of 
gemus, labour and power, which Ms works now constitute 
The imagination, which has bequeathed so much to dehght 
and humanize mankind, would have developed few of its 
miraculous resources except m the embellishment of his own 
personal existence The enchanted spring might have sunk 
into earth with the rod wMch bade it gush, and left us no hving 
waters We cannot understand, but we may nevertheless 
respect even the strangest caprices of the marvellous com- 
bination of faculties to which our debt is so weighty We 
should try to picture to ourselves what the actual mtelleotual 
Me must have been of the author of such a senes of romances 
We should ask ourselves whether, fillmg and dischargmg so 
soberly and gracefully as he did the common functions of 
social man, it was not, nevertheless, impossible but that he 
must have passed most of Ms Me m other worlds than ours , 
and we ought hardly to think it a gnevous circumstance that 
their bright visitors should have left a dazzle sometimes on 
the eyes which he so gently reopened on our prosaic reahties 
He had, on the whole, a command over the powers of Ms mmd — 
I mean that he could control and divert his thoughts and 
reflections with a readiness, firmness and easy security of 
sway — ^beyond what I find it possible to trace m any other 
artist’s recorded character and history , but he could not 
habitually fimg them mto the region of dreams throughout 
a long senes of years, and yet be expected to find a corre- 
spondmg satisfaction m bending them to the less agreeable 
considerations which the circumstances of any human being’s 
practical lot in this world must present m abundance The 
traming to wMch he accustomed himself could not leave Mm 
as he was when he began He must pay the penalty", as well 
as reap the glory, of this Melong abstraction of revene, tMs 
self-abandonment of Fairyland ^ 
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1826 A meeting of his creditors was held on 20th January, 
and his old friend Sir Wilham Forbes was made chairman 
Scott’s lawyer, Mr John Gibson, put foiward a scheme 
for a Trust deed, announcmg that it was his chent’s 
“ earnest desne to use every exertion m his power on 
behalf of his creditors, and by a diligent employment 
of his talents and the adoption of a strictly economical 
mode of life to secure as speedily as possible full payment 
to all concerned ” The habihties were stated at the 
time as £104,081 and the estate available for realization 
as £48,494 Among Scott’s assets were mcluded his 
E dinb urgh house, las hbrary and furmture, and the 
value of the life-rent of Abbotsford ^ The proposal was 
unanimously accepted Scott’s spirits rose He refused 
the suggestion of certam legal friends that an effort 
should be made to secure for him a seat on the Bench, 
on the ground that he had other duties to think of. 
“ I am convmced,” he wrote m the Journal, “ that m 
three years I could do more than m the last ten, but 
for the min e being, I fear, exhausted. Give me my 
popularity — ^an awful postulate ’ — and all my present 
difficulties shall be a joke m five years , and it is not 
lost yet, at least ” 

For three weeks there was a hitch The Bank of 
Scotland, the second prmcipal creditor, not only laid 
claim to the unfinished Woodstock and Napoleon on 
behalf of Constable’s estate, but — ^what was more senous 
— ^msisted that the trustees should take proceedings to 
reduce the settlement of Abbotsfoid® To this Scott 
would m no wise assent, for he considered that his offer 
to work for his creditors more than compensated for 
the withdrawal from them of Abbotsford ® In the end 
the Bank of Scotland withdrew its opposition, Scott 
was given the house and lands of Abbotsford rent-free, 

^ Btderunt Bool 

® The oest legal opinioa seems to liave been that such an action would have 
&*iled 
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and allowed to retain his official incomes as Sheriff and 1826 
Clerk of Court ; a Trust deed was duly signed, with as 
trustees Mr Gibson, Mr James Jolhe and Mr Alexander 
Monypenny The deed is m the usual form, except for 
the absence of a discharge clause, smce Scott asked for 
no discharge , mstead it provided that after the pay- 
ment of all lie debts and expenses the Trustees should 
reconvey to him the residue of the estate Iheir first 
step was to msure his life, so they bought Constable’s 
pohcy, contmued the two held by the BaUantjme firm, 
and took out a new one. After that they had to devote 
themselves to the conduct of the prmtmg busmess, for 
it was a year before they got nd of it ^ 

The banks had on the whole behaved handsomely, 
and Scott felt that he owed them some return The 
lecent financial crisis had convmced the Government 
that the whole banking system needed a drastic revision, 
so it was proposed to liinit the Bank of England to the 
issue of notes of a value of £5 and upwards, and to take 
away altogether from the private banks the privilege of 
a note circulation This latter proposal would be a 
senous matter for Scotland, where com was still very 
scarce, and a disaster for the Scottish banks On the 
econoimc question there was much to be said for the 
Scottish view, for, though the banking system was 
gravely m need of reform, the weak pomt was not the 
note-issue, which had hitherto worked well.® The real 
motive of the Government was to mtroduce uniformity 
m the currency of the three kingdoms, and this roused 
the sleepless nationalism of the North. The national 
rather than the economic sigmficance of the proposed 
change was what moved Scott, and his Letters of Malacht 
Malagrowther, published m James Ballantyne’s Edinburgh 
WeeJdy Journal and issued as a pamphlet by Blackwood, 
were devoted as much to the patriotic plea of the need 
for preservmg Scotland’s mdividuahty as to the practical 
utihty of the note-issue. “ If you unscotch us,” he told 
Croker, “ you will find us damned mischievous Enghsh- 
men ” lie pamphlet, modelled to some extent on 

^ Sedemnt Book ® Kerr, H%et of Bcmhrig %n BcoUand, 177, etc 
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1826 Swift’s Drapur’s Letters, is written with immense gusto 
and IS not only one of the most “ hterary ” pieces of 
econoimc writing before Bagehot, but reveals a clear 
understanding of the commercial world It created a 
great sxir, and led to the withdrawal of the scheme so 
far as the Scottish banks were concerned Scott was 
acutely aware of the irony of the situation “ WTiimsical 
enough that when I was trying to animate Scotland 
against the currency bill, John Gibson brought me the 
Deed of Trust, assignmg my whole estate, to be sub- 
scribed by me ; so that I am turnmg patriot, and taking 
charge of the afiairs of the country, on the very day 
I was proclaiming myself mcapable of managmg my 
own 

Malachi made trouble with Scott’s pohtical alhes 
Lord Melville, who was m charge of Scottish affairs, was 
furious , Canning attacked him m the House of Commons , 
Croker was set up by the Government to reply to the 
pamphlet, which he did with httle effect Ilie Whigs 
were no better pleased, for they distrusted Scott’s 
nationalism and objected to their pet topic of economics 
bemg handled so light-heartedly “ Poets,” Cockbum 
wrote primly, “ may be excused for being bad pohtical 
economists If a lUce question of monetary or com- 
mercial pohcy could be settled by jokes, Malachi would 
be a better economist than Adam Smith His lamenta- 
tion over the loss of Scotch smecures was very mjudicious, 
and did neither him nor such of these things as remamed 
any good He was mentioned m Parliament by his own 
fnends with less respect than one would ever wish to 
be shown him ” * But for the cntuasm of fnends or 
opponents Scott cared nothing “ I have, m my odd 
sans s&ucmnce character, a good handful of meal from 
the gnst of the JoUy Miller.” The knowledge that he 
could still make men hst«a to him and influence the 
course of affairs did much to restore his self-respect; 
the bankrupt had not killed the citizen. “ On the 
whole,” he wrote, “ I am glad of this brulzie, as far as 
I am concerned , people not dare talk of me as an 

1 Jauamal^ I 133 * Mm , 433-4 
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object of pity — ^no more ‘ poor maimmg ’ Who asks how 1826 
many punds Scots the old champion has m his pocket when 

He set a bugle to his mouth, 

Aud blew sae loud and shnll, 

The trees m greenwood shook thereat, 

Sae loud rang ilka hill '■ 

IV 

On 15th March Scott left Castle Street, which had 
been his Edinburgh home for twenty-eight years, with 
the words of Macrimmon’s lament on his hps, “ Cha ill 
mi tuhdh — return no more ” At Abbotsford he found 
a changed estabhshment Wilhe Laidlaw was no more 
at Kaeside ; Tom Purdie was no longer farm-badiff 
smce there was nothing to farm, and had become personal 
attendant , one old labourer, Wilhe Straiton, had taken 
to his bed at the news of his master’s misfortunes, and 
had never nsen agam. But there was a tumult of dogs 
to welcome bun, and, as he made his f amili ar rounds 
amid the March snow-showers, he hu^ed to his heart 
the thought that his home was stall his own. He had 
won peace of mmd, whatever the burden of the future, 
for he knew the worst There was even a pleasure m 
economizing — ^m keeping to his official salary and pajung 
out of it to his wife her modest housekeeping allowance, 
und in looking for butter for his bread to an occasional 
Tuagfl^uft article There was comfort, too, m the sohtude 
fdter the bustle m which he had hved, for he felt less 
able for company For long he had been constantly 
tired and had got mto the habit of drowsing m Court ; 
he had been sleepless of nights, too, had been tormented 
by rheumatism and mdigestaon, and had lately been 
suffering from an alarming fluttering of the heart He 
could resume his old unflaggmg habits of work, but he 
had httle margm left for other thmgs, so he courted 
sohtude. 

The love of sohtude was with me a passion of early youth , 
when m my teens I used to fly from company to indulge m 
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1826 visions and any castles of my ovna, the disposal of ideal wealth 
and the exercise of rtnagmary power The feehi^ prevailed 
even till I was eighteen, when love and ambition awakening 
with other passions threw me more mto society, from which 
I have, however, at times withdrawn myself, and have been 
always glad to do so I have nsen from the feast satisfied 
This IS a feelmg without the least tmge of misanthropy which 
I always consider as a kmd of blasphemy of a shocking 
descnption If God bears with the very worst of us we may 
surely endure each other If thrown mto society I always 
have, and always will endeavour to brmg pleasure with me, 
at least to show willingness to please But for all this I had 
rather hve alone, and I wish my appomtment, so convement 
otherwise, did not require my going to Edmburgh But this 
must be, and m my httle lodging I be lonely enough ^ 

His routme of life was mucli what it had always been 
By seven he was at his desk, and, having finished 
Woodstock, he forthwith began the Chromdes of the 
Canongate. In the afternoon he walked with Tom Purdie 
and the wolf-hound puppy which Glengarry had given 
him m Maida’s place, “ chewing the cud of sweet and 
hitter fancy ” It was mainly bitter, for to the downfall 
of his worldly fortunes there was added a gnawmg 
anxiety about those he loved best The news from 
London was bad, and the Lockharts’ boy was visibly 
losing strength. The frad bright child had twmed himself 
round Scott’s heart more titan any of his own more 
robust offspring, and, smce he could no longer visit him 
at Chiefswood, he tortured himself with memories “ The 
poor dear love had so often a slow fever that, when it 
pressed its httle bps to mme, I always foreboded to my 
own heart what all I fear are now aware of.” In April 
Laidlaw lost an infant, and Scott watched its funeral 
with a quickened sense of man’s mortality The Journal 
contams reflections new to one who had iutherto bustled 
gallantly through the world 

I Hiw the poor child’s funeral from a distance Ah, that 
distance ’ "TOat a magician for conjunng up scenes of ]oy 
sorrow, smoothing all asperities, reconcihng all mcon- 
gnd^S, veiling all abnormahties, softening every coarseness, 
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doubling every effect by the influence of the imagination A 1826 
Scottish wedding should be seen at a distance the gay band 
of the dancers just distinguished amid the elderly group of 
the spectators, the glass held high, and the distant cheers as 
it is swallowed shoidd be only a sketch, not a finished Dutch 
picture when it becomes brutal and boonsh Scotch psalmody, 
too, should be heard at a distance The grunt and the snuffle 
and the whme and the scream should be all blended m the 
deep and distant sound which, rismg and falling hke the 
Eohan harp, may have some title to be called the praise of 
our Maker Even so the distant funeral, the few mourners on 
horseback with their plaids wiapped around them — the father 
headmg the procession as they enter the river, and pointmg 
out the ford by which his darlmg is to be earned on the last 
long road — ^not one of the subordinate figures m discord with 
the general tone of the meident — seeming just accessones and 
no more — ^this %8 affectmg ^ 

But presently came death unsoftened by distance 
His wife had joined him at Abbotsford, with Anne a 
pale ghost from long ntirsmg. She was suffering from 
asthma and dropsy, and the Edmburgh doctors gave 
httle hope. Scott left Abbotsford on 11th May to resume 
his Court work, and she was too ill to say good-bye 
He took up his quarters m shabby, bug-mfested lodgmgs 
m North St David Street, observmg with Touchstone, 
When I was at home I was in a better place.” Four 
days later he had news that his wife was dead It was 
his first great mtimate bereavement, and for the moment 
it had a shattermg effect on a spirit worn down with 
toils and cares He could not sleep, and his children 
found bun weeping. If his wife had been a stranger 
to his innermost world she had shared most loyally 
m his normal life, had been his counsellor and the 
repository of all has plans, had watched sohcitously 
over his health, and had been a brave, mirthful and 
kindly compamon He had come durmg the years to 
feel for her that close affection which springs from long 
comradeship. All his happiest memories were linked 
with her presence, and her very foibles were endeared 
m the recollection Small wonder that he felt himself 
naked and stripped, for here he had lost more than 

II 172 3 
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1826 fortune He tells his Journal that his heart must 
break 

I have seen her The figure I beheld is, and is not, my 
Charlotte — ^my thirty years’ compamon There is the same 
symmetry of form, though those limbs were ngid which were 
once so gracefully elastic — but that yellow masque, with 
pinched features, which seems to mock hfe rather than emulate 
it, can it be the face that was once so full of hvely expression 2 
I will not look on it again If I write long m this way, 
I shall write down my resolution, which I should rather write 
up, if I could I wonder how I shall do with the larger portion 
of thoughts which were hers for thirty years I expect they 
wiU be hers yet for a long time at least 
Another day, and a bnght one to the external world, agam 
opens on us, the air soft, and the flowers smiling, and the 
leaves ghttering They cannot refresh her to whom mild 
weather was a natural enjoyment Cerements of lead and of 
wood already hold her , cold earth must have her soon But 
it is not my Charlotte, it is not the bnde of my youth, the 
mother of my children, that will be laid away among the nuns 
of Dryburgh, which we have so often visited m gaiety and 
pastime No, no She is sentient and conscious of my emotions 
somewhere — ^somehow , where, we cannot tell , how, we 
cannot tell , yet would I not at this moment renounce the 
mystenous yet certam hope that I shall see her m a better 
world for all that this world can give me 
I have been to her room there was no voice m it, no stimng , 
the pressure of the coffin was visible on the bed, but it had 
been removed elsewhere , all was neat as she loved it, but all 
was calm — calm as death I remembered the last sight of her , 
she raised herself m bed and tned to turn her eyes after me, 
and said, with a sort of smile, “ You all have such melancholy 
faces ” They were the last words I ever heard her utter, and 
I hurried away, for she did not seem quite conscious of what 
she said When I returned, immediately before departure, she 
was m a deep sleep It is deeper now This was but seven 
days smce 

They are arrangmg the chamber of death that which was 
long the apartment of connubial happiness, and of whose 
arrangements (betto than m ncher houses) she was so proud 
They are treading fast and thick For weeks you could have 
hea^ a footfall Oh, my God ! ^ 

These are the sectiiar laments for the dead, but they 
were confided only to the Journal Scott exerted himself 
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to comfort bis sons, wiio had amved from Ireland and 1826 
Oxford, and to tend the droopmg Anne, and for the rest 
he turned to his work His wife’s death had made his 
material losses shrink to their proper pioportions, and 
he could face the world agam, to use his own metaphor, 
hke the Bass Rock, and not hke the waves that broke 
on it The ‘ stalk of carle-hemp ” was firm m him, and 
he choked down all unavailing regrets “ The melancholy 
hours of yesterday must not return To encourage that 
dreamy state of mcapacity is to resign all authonty 
over the mmd, and I have been wont to say — ‘My 
mmd to me a kingdom is ’ I am nghtful monarch , 
and, God to aid, I will not be dethroned by any rebelhous 
passion that may rear its standard against me.” ^ 

But it was to be a lonely kingdom 

^ Journal, n 201 2 
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SERVITUDE 

(1826-1831) 

I 

1826 All of Woodstock was written in a time of anxiety, and 
much of it after the blow had fallen, m Scott’s first 
de&peiate effort to begm the work of restitution Yet 
the book bears no mark of this sad preoccupation A 
certam tenderness m the picture of the old cavaher 
squire whose world has been upturned, some traits of 
the dutiful daughter, may reflect his own case, and the 
opening words of the last chapter seem to be a cry 
wrung from the heart — “ Years rush by us like the wmd 
We see not whence the eddy comes, nor whitherward it 
IS tending, and we seem ourselves to witness their flight 
without a sense that we are changed , and yet Tune is 
begudmg man of his strength, as the winds rob the woods 
of their fohage ” But for the rest the book is amazmgly 
hght-hearted, and the narrative, hammered out with a 
perplexed mmd, is notably compact Woodstock ranks 
lugh among the novels foi the architecture of its plot , 
we know that Scott several times came to a standstill 
in writmg it, and saw no solution for the puzzle he had 
mvented, but the browmes who worked at the back of 
his head were kmd to him A great successor paid him 
the compliment of borrowing most of his machmery, for 
James Id m Esmond is Charles, and Beatrix is Ahce 
Lee, and Lockwood ls Jocehne, and Frank Castlewood 
IS idbert Lee, and Colonel Esmond is Markham Everard 
Nassau Semor’s criticism, that Scott errs m making his 
chief figures personages of the first historical importance, 
is not really relevant, for Cromwell and Charles 11 are 
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mtroduced m incidents outside the mam march of their 1826 
familiar history Scott was fortunate too m the setting 
of his tale There is something m the wide woodlands 
and the soft muffled hills of the Oxford country which 
appeals strongly to the Borderer, as the present wnter 
can bear witness, and he has caught its secret magic 
Also m the background he had what he loved, a great, 
old, rumous house Woodstock is almost the best wntten 
of the novels, and — ^apart from the circumstances of its 
composition, which make it an astonishmg achievement 
— ^it has the charm of a wise and mellow philosophy 
If it IS not to be ranked with the greatest, that is 
only because it rarely touches the deeper sprmgs of 
hfe. 

The book is a swift succession of dramatic episodes 
It opens brilhantly, with Trusty Tompkins’ discoursd* 
horn the pulpit of Woodstock church — ^no man could 
make a better sermon than Scott m any vem. The scenes 
when Cromwell at Wmdsor looks on the Vandyke portrait 
of the dead king , when Everard and Charles face each 
other with drawn blades, when Cromwell’s heavy foot 
IS heard on the stair of Everard’s lodgmg, when Wilcbrake’s 
sword breaks on the Lord Protector’s hidden armour, 
when Tompkms dies at the hands of Jocehne, when 
Albert Lee outfaces Cromwell with the text “ Had Zomri 
peace who slew his master ? ” — ^all are m a high key 
of romantic drama In the comedy vem I need only 
cite the rabblmg of the Parliament commissioners by 
the Woodstock ghost, and the fight between the tipsy 
Wddrake and the parson Rochecliffe And behmd them, 
as always with Scott, is a backgroimd of sagely conceived 
history The figures are no puppets drawn from fancy 
but true products of their times, histoneally as well as 
dramatically si^uficant To take one mstance— nothmg 
could be better than the sketch of the elements which 
made up Cromwdl’s following , Desborough the middle- 
class advaiturer; Bletson the superstitious agnostic — 

“ The devils, we are assured, beheve and tremble ; but 
on earth there are many who, m worse plight than even 
the natural children of perdition, tremble without 
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1826 believmg, and fear even while they blaspheme ” ; 
Hamson, who looked forward to commanding a reserve 
of pikes at Armageddon, and, among the common- 
alty, Pearson the ex-pirate. Corporal Humgudgeon, and 
the merciful Zerubbabel Robms How acute, too, is 
the exposition of the politics of the moderates, like 
Everard, who accepted Cromwell as the only alternative 
to anarchy 

There is no slackness of drawmg m the characters 
Sir Henry Lee is a famihar %ure, but not the less vivid 
on that account, Ahce Lee is fantastic only to such as 
disbeheve m the courage of the pure m heart, and Mark- 
ham Everard is saved from priggishness by his occasional 
fits of bad temper and his loyalty to Wildrake Trusty 
Tompkms is a subtle portrait of a type of rogue common 
enough at the time, and m Holdenough Scott has drawn 
the honest, pragmatic English Presbyterian with truth 
and kmdlmess. Charles is one of his royal successes, 
infimtely to be preferred to the stock figure of Pevenl 
As for Cromwell, if he is not altogether lie real man, he 
IS nearer histoncal truth than any picture of him before 
Carlyle’s Scott recogmzed the strange elements m his 
nature, his mystiasm, his power of self-deception , and 
m his communmgs with Pearson and his final magnani- 
mity, showed that he understood also the greatness of 
that lonely spirit But to my mmd the best of the 
characters is Roger Wildrake. “ gentleman, of Squattlesea 
Mere, m the moist county of Lmcoln ” He is the rake- 
helly cavalier of all tune, bibulous, blasphemous, heroic, 
and endearmg Wherever he turns his bleared eye the 
narrative marches and the dialogue bnskens. Take this 
as a specimen, when he is striving to shape his mouth to 
the Puntan speech . — 

“ Are there any more news from Worcester fight * ” asked 
Everard, m a tone so senous that it unposed on his companion, 
who replied m his genuine character — 

“ Worse • d n me, worse an hundred tunes than reported 

— ^totally broken NoU hath certainly sold himself to the 
devil, and his l^se will have an end one day — ^that is all omr 
present comfort ” 

“ What • and would this be your answer to the first red-coat 
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ys'ho asked the question ^ said Everard Methinks yon 1826 
would find a speedy passport to the next corps de garde ” 

Nay, nay,” answered Wildrake, “ I thought you asked me 
m your own person Lack-a-day ^ a great mercy — a glonfymg 
mercy — a crowning mercy — ^a vouchsafing — ^an uplifting — I 
profess the malignants are scattered from Dan to Beersheba — 
smitten, hip and thigh, even until the gomg down of the sun ” 

“ Heard you aught of Colonel Thornhaugh’s wounds ^ ” 

He IS dead,” answered Wildrake , that’s one comfort — 
the roundheaded rascal ^ Nay hold * it was but a trip of the 
tongue — meant the sweet godly youth ” 

“ And hear you aught of the young man, Kmg of Scotland, 
as they call him ^ ” said Everard 

‘‘Nothing, but that he is hunted like a partridge on the 
mountains May God dehver him and confound his enemies * 
Zoons, Mark Everard, I can fool it no longer ” 


n 

The summer m Mrs Brown’s lodgmg-house was a 
comfortless busmess, though his old butler Dalgleish 
msisted on attendmg him and looking after his needs 
These were modest enough — a ploughman’s dinner of 
broth and boiled beef, reheved by httle luxuries like a 
bit of Gruyere cheese, which he would buy for himself 
on his way home June and July were very hot, and 
outside the gutters stank and drunken chairmen quar- 
relled Scott slept badly, and was haunted by dreams 
of his dead wife ; but neither the discomfort of his 
environment noi his bodily frailty was allowed to 
mterfere with his work* In former days his evenmgs 
had been given up to his family and friends or to light 
readmg m an armchair, but now he seemed to grudge 
every mmute not spent at his desk Imagmative wntmg, 
which had once been done "" at laige leisure m noble 
mornmgs,” was now the weary task of the small hours 
His only exercise was his daily walk to the Parhament 
House, and his return through Prmces Street Gardens, 
for which he had a private key, and the only break 
which he permitted himself m his task seems to have 
been occasional meetmgs with old friends and acts of 
charity Yet the tod was not the martyrdom it sounds. 
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1826 He loved the act of composition, and in the midst of his 
labours wrote copiously m his Joi^mal , and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his pile of work mountmg steadily 
and of knowing that every page meant a lessening of his 
burden 

In the middle of July he went gladly to Abbotsford, 
a httle surprised at the eagerness with which he faced 
agam that house of sad memones “ Nature has given 
me a kmd of buoyancy, I know not what to call it, that 
mingled even with my deepest afflictions and most 
gloomy hours I have a secret pride — I fancy it will be 
so most truly termed, which impels me to mix with my 
distresses strange fragments of mirth, which have no 
mirth m them ” A visit from Walter and Jane cheeied 
him, and the whole family made a pilgrimage to Drum- 
lanrig He found healthy exeicise m thinnmg his 
plantations, though the work soon tired him ‘ One 
sure thing is, that aU wise men will soon contrive to lay 
aside mclmation when performance grows toilsome I 
have hobbled over many a rough heugh m my day — ^no 
wonder if I must smg at last — 

Thus says the auld man to the aik tree 
Sair failed, hmny, since I kenn’d thee 

And he could still get entertainment from the foppery 
of the world Sir John Smclair, who ranked with Lord 
Buchan as the most preposterous of hving Scotsmen — 
Scott’s name for him was the “ Cavahero Jackasso ” — 
wrote to him proposmg to arrange a marriage with the 
widowed Duchess of Roxburgh, though Lady Scott was 
scarcely four months m her grave ^ 

In the late autumn he found it necessary to go to 
London and Pans, m the mterests of his Napoleon, so, 
when he had assured himself that he was m no danger 
of arrest from his English creditors, he set out with Anne 
on October IMh They visited the Morntts at Rokeby, 
and Scott was delighted with the unchangmgness of old 

^ Jourml, L 264 5 P Z 130 Tliere were otlier proj^osals of the kind, 
such as that in July 1830 when a young man announced that his sister was in 
love with Scott, Jourml^Jl 348 
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England , “ one race of red-nosed innkeepers are gone, 
and their widows, eldest sons and head-waiters exercise 
hospitahty m their room with the same bustle and 
importance ” In London he saw many of his fnends, 
gave sittings to pamters and sculptors, pulled vanous 
political strmgs on behalf of Lockhart and Charles, and 
— a proof of the diversity of his mterests — ^breakfasted 
one day with George IV at the royal cottage m Wmdsor 
Park, and supped next night on oysters and broiled bones 
with Terry above the Adelphi theatre 

On October 26th he set out for France Calais stirred 
unavailing regrets — “ Lost, as all know, by the bloody 
papist bitch (one must be vernacular when on French 
ground) Queen Mary, of red-hot memory. I would 
rather she had burned a score more of bishops.” His 
fame had not dechned m Paris The fish- wives from the 
Halles presented him with a bouquet hke a maypole , 
at the Odeon he saw the opera based on Ivanhoe, and 
foimd it strange to hear the words, which he had dictated 
to Laidlaw m the agony of his cramp, recited m a foreign 
tongue, at the Tuileries Charles X, as he passed mto 
chapel, stopped to say “ a few avil words,” a civihty 
which Scott was to repay when that monarch was agam m 
exile m Holyrood ^ He had talks with Marshal Macdonald, 
and Marmont, and Fitz-James, the great-grandson 
of James H But Pans was too full of ghosts At 
the British Embassy he remembered Castlereagh and 
departed glories “ I have seen m these rooms the 
Emperor Alexander, Platofif, Schwarzenberg, old Blucher, 
Fouch4, and many a mar4chal whose truncheon had 
gmded arnues — all now at peace, without subjects, 
without dommion, and where their past life, perhaps, 
seems but the recollection of a feverish dream.” 

He was Wk m London on November 10th, and Anne 
and he spent a busy fortnight He arranged for Charles’s 
nommation to the Foreign Oflice, saw much of Samuel 
Rogers, Theodore Hook and Allan Cunningham, met for 
the first time Fanny Burney, had long conversations 
with the Duke of Welhngton anent his Napoleon, and 
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was entertained by Croket and Peel at nunistenal 
banquets On his way north he breakfasted with Chailes 
at Brasenose and found to his grief that the beauties of 
Oxford had lost their charm for him, and that he thought 
more about luncheon and the excellent ale of University 
College “ Remembering the ecstatic feehngs with 
which I visited Oxford more than twenty-five years 
smce, I was surprised at the comparative mdifierence 
with which I revisited the same scenes Regmald Heber, 
then composing his Prize Poem, and imping his wings 
for a loi^ flight of honourable distmction, is now dead 
m a foreign land — Hodgson and other able men all 
entombed The towers and halls remain, but the voices 
which fin them are of modem days Besides, the eye 
becomes satiated with sights, as the full soul loathes the 
honeycomb ” 

Edinburgh was reached on November 27th He had 
secured better lodgmgs m a house m Walker Stieet, and 
he sat himself down to a wmter of unrenuttmg toil 
The weather was bleak, and he found his fingers cramped 
with chilblains, he suffered grievously from rheumatism 
and bile, and camomile poultices alternated with pen 
and ink He had no one to look after him but old 
Dalgleish, and he remembered sadly how he had once 
enjoyed httle illnesses when his wife was there to nurse 
him. The note of mortahty in the Journal becomes 
more clamant “ There is some new subject of complamt 
every moment , your sicknesses come thicker and 
thiCKer , your comfortmg or sympathizing friends fewer 
and fewer ; for why should they sorrow for the course of 
nature^ The best is, the long halt will arrive at 
last and cure aU”^ He realized the shortness of the 
time permitted him and the steady ebbing of his strength. 

O Lord, what are we — fiords of nattire ^ Why, a tile drops 
from a housetop, which an elephant would not feel more than 
the fall of a sheet of pasteboard, and there hes his lordship 
Or something of inconceivably mmute ongin, the pressure of 
a bone, or the inflammalaon of a particle of the brain takes 
place, and the emblem of the Deity destroys himself or someone 
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else We hold our health and our reason on terms shghter 1827 
than one would desire were it m their choice to hold an 
Irish cabin ^ 

During the Christmas hohday at Abbotsford he struggled 
■with pam and overwork, and December closed with 
sombre thoughts 

It must be allowed that the reguln recurrence of annual 
festivals among the same mdi'nduals has, as life ad'vances, 
somethmg m it that is melancholy We meet on such occasions 
like the survivors of some penlous expedition, wounded and 
weakened ourselves, and looking ■through ■the diminished ranks 
of those who remam, while we think of those who are no more 
Or they are hke the feasts of the Canbs, m which they held 
that the pale and speechless phantoms of the deceased appeared 
and mingled with the hvmg ^ 

The year 1827 brought improved health and spin^ts 
For one thing he began to sleep better, and he got a 
chamois-leather knee-cap which eased his rheumatism * 

He resumed dining out m modera^bon, and on February 
23rd took the chair at the celebrated Theatrical Fund 
dinner, where he first pubhcly admitted the authorship 
of the Waverley Novels This had long been an open 
secret, and the formation of the Trust, which revealed 
all his dealings with Constable, had finally estabhshed 
it But, smce tins was his first pubhc dinner smce his 
disaster. Lord Meadowbank, who was to propose his 
health, wished to make a defimte announcement Scott 
agreed, only biddmg him not say much about so old a 
story. Meadowbank’s speech was received with wild 
applause, and Scott rephed gracefully, admitting ■the 
charge, and adding “The wand is now broken and 
the book buried ” The affair made a great sensation, 
but Scott seems ■to have considered it of httie im- 
portance * 

Mean^time he was toiling prodigiously at Napoleon and 
the first Chronicles of the Canongate for his creditors, and 
at magazme articles to earn a little pocket-money for 

1 Jmmua, I 316 » Ib^ ,1 329 30 

s Scott was a most oareleas patient, for ie was always getting cau^t in the 
tarn, and returning home dnppmg, as he said, “ hie a water kelpy " 
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1827 himself He was now hvmg on his small private income 
and his official salaries He had got James Hogg’s 
nephew Robert as an amanuensis, and on a day when 
he was free from Court would dictate from six m the 
morning tiU six m the evening, breakfast and luncheon 
being served to him as he worked Pohtics had begun 
to mterest him agam, for m January Lord Liverpool had 
resigned, and m April Cannmg, after breakmg with Peel 
and Wellington, became Prune Mmister Scott’s sym- 
pathies were on the whole with Cannmg, though he 
differed reluctantly from his idol the Duke 
At long last he fimshed Napoleon, and the book was 
published m nme volumes m the nuddle of Jime He 
had begun it two years before, but it was virtually the 
work of twelve months, and it contamed as much matter 
as any five of the novels put together Its first two 
editions produced no less than £18,000 for his creditors 
It was well received by the pubhc, and for the most part 
neglected by the critics — ^which was what he had fore- 
seen, smce it was not condemnatory enough to satisfy 
the Tones or rhapsodical enough for the Whigs, and the 
pedants of history looked askance at this romancer who 
had raided their preserves For cntics and pedants Scott 
cared not at all. “ I see you have got a cntic m the 
Aihenmum,'’'’ he once wrote to Loclmaxt, “ Pray don’t 
take the least notice of so trumpery a fellow There is 
a custom among the South Amencan Indians to dioose 
their chief by the length of time durmg which he is able 
to sustam a temporary mterment m an owl’s nest 
Literary respect and emmence is won by similar powers 
of endurance.” As for the pedants he classed them with 
schoolmasters, of whom he wrote that “ no schoolmaster 
whatsoever has existed without his having some private 
reserve of extreme absurdity.” ^ 

Napoleon bemg off the stocks, he promptly began 
The Tales of a Grandfather, the ffistory of Scotland as 
told to Hugh Littlejohn. This was to be his own book 
and not the creditors’, for he considered it a parergon 
out^e his contract, and the Trust good-naturedly 
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agreed Sophia and her children were at Portobello for 1827 
the summer, and when vacation came he found to his 
delight that the sick boy was strong enough to nde with 
him m the Abbotsford grounds Scott had acquired a 
horse known as Douce Davie on which he ambled about 
the countryside, a sedate beast whose one foible was 
that, when dnnkmg from a bum, he was apt to he 
down m the water That autumn was enhvened by a 
visit of Adolphus, and by an excursion to Durham to 
meet the Duke of Wellington He felt more vigour m 
his bones, for two events occurred to jog him out of his 
servitude 

The first was the rumour of a cartel on its way from 
General Gourgaud, who had taken offence at some plam 
speaking m Napoleon Scott rose joyfully to the occasion 
— ^to the scandal of some of his more lady-like biographers , 
the scribe had had too long the upper hand and here was 
something for the rough-rider 

It IS clear to me that what is least forgiven m a man of any 
mark or likelihood is want of that article blackguardly called 
pluck All the fine qualities of gemus cannot make amends 
for it We are told the gemus of poets especially is irreconcilable 
with this species of grenadier accomplishment If so, aud dhien 
de genie < 

He selected Will Clerk as his second, and saw that 
Napoleon’s pistols, which he possessed, were m order. 

But the challenge never arrived Scott sent to the press 
a careful statement of the case, Gourgaud made a furious 
rejomder, and the matter dropped 

Upon the risk of a bullet followed the risk of im- 
prisonment for debt Two of the BaUantyne bills, 
amountmg to £1760, had come mto the hands of a Jew 
brokei called Abud — ^let the unhallowed name be re- 
membered * — ^who refused to accept the arrangement of 
the Trust and proceeded to take out letters of homing ’ 
agamst the debtor Scott had two courses open to him ; 
he could let himself be sequestrated, thereby preventmg 
Abud from obtainmg any preference, or he could seek 
refuge m a debtor’s sanctuary from Abud’s diligence. 

To protect his other creditors, he decided upon the latter. 
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1827 aad made preparations for taking up his quarters m the 
precincts of Holyroodhouse There was some reason to 
beheve that Abud had acquired the bills m the course of 
an usurious transaction, and the Trustees moved foi a 
bill of suspension m the Court of Session They lost their 
case, but m the meantime the matter was settled by 
Sir Wilham Forbes paymg the claim, and rankmg for the 
amoimt as an ordmsiry creditor — a fact which was only 
known after Sir Wilham’s death ^ So Scott had not to 
pack his traps and move down the Canongate, and the 
young Walter, who arrived m haste from Ireland breath- 
ing slaughter agamst all Hebrews, had no occasion for 
his valour 

Gourgaud and Abud between them did Scott a world 
of good m rousing him from the mechanical stupor m 
which he wrought He was m danger of becoming a 
mere wntmg automaton The first series of the Chronicles 
of the Canongate appeared m the early wmter and was 
not wdl received In the second senes, immediately 
begun, Scott proposed to mclude more short stones, but 
both Cadell and Ballantyne objected and he embarked 
mstead on The Favr Maid of Perth. Meanwhile the Tales 
of a Grandfather were runnmg smoothly from his pen 
“ This morning was damp, dnppmg and unpleasant , so 
I even made a work of necessity, and set to the Tales like 
a dragon I murdered Maclellan of Bomby at the 
Tbrieve Castle , stabbed the Black Douglas m the town 
of Stnhng , astomshed King James before Roxburgh , 
and stifled the Earl of Mar m his bath m the Canongate ” 
In Edmburgh that wmter he leased the house of Jane’s 
mother. No 6 Shandwick Place, and the Abbotsford 
footman, John Nicholson, replaced Dalgleish as his atten- 
dant In December the Tales appeared and were more 
warmly received than any of the novels smce Ivanhoe. 

This eased his private finances, and he had also the 
comfortmg thought that he was doing well by his credi- 
tors. The Constable trustees proposed to put on the 
market the copyrights of the novels owned by that 
estate Now it was essential that the copyrights should 

^ Betkrunt Boah , Ijookhart, VIE 83 87 , H S7, etc 
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be in the hands of Scott’s own Trust in view of future 1827 
annotated editions. At the auction they were bought 
by Cadell for £8500, a joint purchase on behalf of Scott 
and himseK Two days before the Trust had paid its 
first dividend — six shillings in the pound In two years 
Scott had won for it £40,000, which meant that he who 
had made about £10,000 a year when he wrought for 
himself, had been earning at the rate of £20,000 a year 
for his creditors He began to see light far ahead m the 
fog, and his Christmas reflections m the Journal have a 
sober contentment. 

If I die in the harness, which is very hkely, I shall die with 
honour , if I achieve my task I shall have the thanks of all 
concerned and the approbation of my own conscience 
I am now perfectly weU m constitution, and thou^ 

I am still m troubled waters, yet I am rowing with the tide, 
and less than the oontmuation of my exertions of 1827 may, 
with God’s blessing, carry me successfully through 1828, when 
we may gam a more open sea, if not exactly a safe port 
For all these great blessmgs it becomes me well to be thankful 
to God, who m His good time and good pleasure sends me good 
as well as evil ^ 


III 

If Napoleon is judged m relation to the circumstances 
of its composition it must appear as one of Scott’s most 
remarkable achievements It was task-work, no doubt, 
but a prodigious feat of task-work Most of it was written 
in haste, with a mmd overwrought and a heart distracted 
by cares The materials were not available for a full and 
accurate chromcle, even had Scott had the capacity and 
the desire to use them It is avowedly history for the 
ordmaiy reader and not for the scholar, and m such 
work the quahties necessary are a just perspective of 
view, a well-proportioned narrative, and vigour and 
colour m the telling The first the book possesses m a 
high degree, for it might have been written after the lapse 
of centimes instead of almost under the shadow of the 
terror which for twenty years overhung Europe Scott 

^ Journal, II 94, 98 99 
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1827 IS dispassionate about Napoleon , he thinks him a bad 
m en but a very great one, and he labours to do justice 
to that greatness His comments are always dignified, 
judicious and detached “The term of hostihty,” he 
wrote, “ IS ended when the battle has been won and the 
foe exists no longer ” The architecture, too, of the book 
IS good, amazingly good considermg the manner of its 
production The events of the life are m due proportion, 
and the expository matter is skilfully mterwoven It 
was this samty of outlook and clanty of exposition which 
attracted Goethe “ What could now be more delightful 
to me,” he wrote m his Kunst und AUerthum, “ than 
leisurely and calmly to sit down and listen to the dis- 
courses of such a man, while clearly, truly, and with 
all the skill of a great artist he recalls to me the mcidents 
on which through life I have meditated ” 

The weakness hes m the third of the quahties I have 
cited No one, I think, can read the nme volumes m the 
“ Miscellaneous Works ” without a good deal of admira- 
tion and a good deal of boredom The mspiration flags, 
as it might not have flagged had Scott kept to his first 
mtention to write something on the scale of Southey’s 
Nelson ; the colours grow dim, the story hmps, the end 
IS reached many times before the last page Scott, had 
the chance been given him, might have written a great 
piece of biographical history on some topic which warmly 
engaged his affections , but Napoleon was not a potent 
enough inspiration to keep his mterest at stretch over 
so long a period For sudi a task there was required the 
emotion of either worship or hate What this lack meant 
can be seen if we turn to Hazhtt’s Ltfe, with which 
Scott’s is properly compared. Both are productions of 
men of gemus , both are on a vast scale , neither is the 
work of a careful scholar In pomt of manners and 
equipoise Scott’s is mcomparably the better Hazhtt 
is the perfervid Radical who is rapt mto an ecstasy of 
adoration at Napoleon’s name and is grossly unjust to 
his opponents He can wnte such a sentence as this of 
Sir Jolm Moore’s death — “He was buned on the 
ramparts and ‘ left alone with his glory ’ — such as it 
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was ♦ ” But lie has a creed which he holds with a 1827 
passionate conviction, and a man to exemplify it who 
commands all his loyalties Hence, with aU its ill- 
breedmg, false rhetoric and absurdity, it has a vitahty 
demed to Scott’s mellower task-work 
Very diJtterent is the case with The Tales of a Grand- 
father Here Scott is writing about what he knew and 
hked best, the long pageant of Scottish history Smce 
he IS writing for his darling grandson he curbs his pre- 
judices, and he admits a httle, a very httle mstruction 
to balance the heroics “ When you find any thing a 
httle too hard for you to imderstand at this moment,” 
he tells Hugh Littlejohn m the preface, ‘ you must 
consider that you wiU be better able to make out the 
sense a year or two afterwards ; or perhaps you may 
make a great exertion and get at its meaning, just as 
you might contrive to reach somethmg placed upon a 
lugh shelf by standing on your tiptoes ” The book is 
never written down to chil^en, but it is all withm the 
comprehension of a child’s mind, for the narrative is easy 
and natural with the sound of a hving voice behmd it, 
and every paragraph has something to catch the youthful 
fancy When Scott wrote, the history of Scotland had 
not been attempted on scientific hnes, and he often 
accepts traditions which later research has exposed 
Nevertheless he gives us truth, the truth of spmt, and 
a noble impartiahty Hugh Littlejohn, like many a 
child smce, was properly excited by it aU, and set out 
to dirk his young brother with a pair of scissors But 
he could not away with the instructive matter His 
views were commumcated through Mrs Hughes of 
Uffington “He very much dislies the chapter on 
Civihzation, and it is his desire that you wiU never say 
anjdhing more about it, for he dislikes it extremely ” 

In St Renan’s Well Scott seemed to be on the verge 
of acquiring a new manner and entenng fields hitherto 
regarded as foreign to his gemus In the third work 
published during 1827 we are tantalized by the same 
hmt of unsuspected gifts, flowering too late m the autumn 
of his days to come to frint. The first senes of The 
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1827 Chronicles of the Canongale, a collection of three short 
stones, IS chiefly notable for the figure of the narrator 
“ The Highland Widow ” is a pictuie of the disruption 
of the old Highland life after the ’Forty-five, and, if 
Elspeth MacTavish is perhaps too lenmiscent of Helen 
MacGregor, there is tragedy m her stubborn savageiy 
and the son Hamish is drawn with sober faithfulness 
In “ The Two Drovers ” we have a ghmpse mto the 
perverse but logical Highland ethics and an unforgettable 
picture of the old world of the drove-roads There is no 
trace of falsetto m Robin Oig, and his tragic fate is made 
as inevitable as the return of the seasons In these 
stories Scott brought to the study of the Highland 
chaiacter a new psychological msight “ The Surgeon’s 
Daughter ” contains an admirable portiait of a country 
doctor, based on his old friend Dr Ebenezer Clarkson of 
Selkirk The charm of the piece hes m the contrast 
between the homely world of Middlemas and the mys- 
terious East, and, though Scott’s knowledge of India 
was wholly at second hand, he succeeds m creating a 
sense of the exotic, and m the scene where Hyder Ah 
leveals himself he achieves a stirrmg cowp de theatre 
But we have the feelmg throughout that he does not 
take his puppets quite seriously , they are Croftangry’s 
creations, and with Croftangry he is mainly concerned 
It IS the narrator of the tale, and the narrator’s friends, 
that give the book its virtue Scott is writing from his 
own shadowed retrospect Croftangry is himself, and 
Mrs Bethune Bahol has much of his own mother and of 
his childhood’s friend, Mrs Anne Murray Keith Here 
there is none of the trait-portraiture, the rejoicmg 
comedy “ humours ” of the earlier novels. The figures 
of Croftangry’s world are seen m a cold autumnal light 
which has lost the notous colours of summer AJl of 
tiiem— Croftangry, Mrs Bethune Bahol, Christie Steele, 
Fairscnbe, Janet MacEvoy — are done with a sure touch 
and with a dehcate and humorous wistfulness Croft- 
angry himself IS a convmcmg figure of regret and dis- 
illusioned philosophy, and Scott never WTrote emythmg 
more moving than the scenes where the returning exile 
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finds his old fnend the lawyer a helpless paralytic, and 1828 
where his mother’s housekeeper shivers his palace of 
dreams Here there is a new philosophy, a “ Wmter’s 
Tale ” philosophy, and a new technique He pamts m 
finer strokes and m quieter tmts, but with an economy 
and a certainty which recall some of the best work of 
Tourgemev The ebbmg of the currents of life seems to 
have left him with clearer eyes 


IV 

The year 1828 was for Scott a period of better health, 
renewed vitahty and a moderate cheerfulness He was 
busy now with The Fair Maid of Perth which was 
pubhshed m Apnl, with its successor Arme of Geierstein, 
with more Tales of a Grandfather for which the pubhc 
appetite was msatiable, and with his prefaces and notes 
for what he called his Opus Magnum, the complete 
reprmt of the novels which CadeU’s purchase of the 
copyrights had made possible There were also various 
mag azin e articles, and two sermons of irreproachable 
orthodoxy issued by Colburn, the fashionable London 
bookseller ^ The tale of these last is cunous He had a 
friend, Huntly Gordon, the son of a half-pay officer m 
Brussels, who had entered the ministry, found that his 
deafaiess prevented his getting a charge, and had been 
doing hack-work for the BaUantynes Gordon was 
chpomcally impecumous, and, m order to clear a debt, 
sought and obtamed Scott’s permission to publish two 
sermons which the latter had written for him when he 
was fflkmg orders In estimatmg Scott’s labours we 
must not foiget the demands which his unfailing charity 
made on his time and his purse More lhan half his 
correspondence was devoted to helping lame dogs, and 
m his worst days he managed to scrape together a pound 
or two for some of the ragged regiment of Parnassus. 
Most of his proteges, hke Gilhes, were impossible people, 

1 Iid%g%m8 Ihscmrses by a Layman The preface is signed “ W S ” and 
dated from Abbotsford Gordon got £250 for the book 
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1828 doomed to fail m ever3dluiig they undertook, but Scott 
never lost patience nor weaned m his well-doing 

This year his work went smoothly on the whole His 
manuscnpt was as neat as ever, but his handwntmg had 
become vmamously cramped , he found that it took him 
longer to read than to wnte a page, and even James 
Ballantyne deciphered it with difficulty The flood of 
fancy, too, was hable to sudden ebbs, and there was 
nothing to be done but to wait till it returned When he 
had begun a novel he had never known how it would 
end, but now he would come to a dead stop m the middle 
of a chapter An extra glass of wme at dinner and a 
night’s sleep often brought back his mspiration “ I had 
thought on the subject for several days with something 
like the despair which seized the fair prmcess, commanded 
by her ugly stepmother to assort a whole garret full of 
tangled silk-threads of every kmd and colour, when m 
comes Prmce Percmet with a wand, whisks it over the 
miscellaneous mass, and lo • all the threads are as mcely 
arranged as m a seamstress’s housewife ” ' His pre- 
occupation with wholesome external mterests is shown 
by the fact that from the beginning of July till the end 
of the year there is no entry m the Journal Cockbum 
visited him at Abbotsford m September, and found his 
talk as good as ever “ His simphcity and naturalness 
after all his fame are absolutely mcredible ” In his 
evening dress he was “ like any other comfortably ill- 
dressed gentleman,” but m the morning “ with his large 
coarse jacket, great stick and leather cap, he was Dandy 
Dmmont or Dick Hattnck — a smuggler or poacher ” ^ 

That year, m the sprmg vacation, he made his last 
journey to London as a comparatively hale man It 
was the saddest event of the year, for he found poor 

1 JottmaZ, II 31 

* Mem , 454 6 Haydon m his Aut6b%ogra(phy has a similar testimony to 
Scott’s simpkoity of maimer “Scott enters a room and sits at table with the 
coolness and self possession of conscious fame , Wordsworth with a mortified 
elevation of head, as if fearful he was not estimated as he desired Scott is 
always cool and very amusmg, Wordsworth often egotistical and overwhelming 
Scott seems to appear less than he really is, while Wordsworth struggles to 1& 
thought at the moment greater than he is suspected to be I think that Sootts 
success would have made Wordsworth msufierable, while Wordsworth’s failure 
would not have rendered Scott a whit less dehghtful ” 
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Hugh Littlejohn sadly changed from the boy who had 1828 
ridden with him ihe summer before m the Abbotsford 
woods On his way south he Tisited Stratford-on-Avon, 
admired the view from Edgehill, and was pleased to find 
that the nch land m the vale of Aylesbury brought a 
lower rent than that which he got for some of his acres 
at Huntly Bum He found Walter with his regiment at 
Hampton Court and Charles at the Foreign Office , and 
was delighted with the Lockharts’ new house m Sussex 
Place with its enchanting outlook over the Regent’s 
Park , he dmed m the company of Coleridge, who 
dehvered a harangue on the Samothracian mysteries and 
then attacked the unity of Homer — “ Zounds * I was 
never so bethumped with words ” , he got a road bill 
rectified which threatened the amenities of Abbotsford , 
he dmed and slept at Holland House, and dmed with 
the Duchess of Kent, where he was presented to the 
httle Prmcess Victona, whom he thought plain but 
pleasmg, and whose name he hoped woidd be changed 
before she came to the throne Besides Johnnie Lock- 
hart’s health he had Terry’s affairs to distress him, for 
that cheerful being had become a bankrupt “It is 
written,” he wrote m his Journal, ‘that nothmg shall 
flourish under my shadow — ^the Ballantynes, Terry, 
Nelson, Weber, all came to distress Nature has written 
on my brow ‘ Your shade shall be broad, but there 
shall be no protection derived from it to aught you 
favour.’ ” ^ It IS almost the only doleful entry of the 
year 

The Fair Maid of Perth shows no weakening of powei , 
mdeed it must rank high among the novels which are 
based on book-work rather than on personal experience 
and a still hving tradition. The scene was Scottish, and 
even on what Mrs Bethune Bahol called the “wilder- 
nesses m Scottish history” the writer’s unagmation 
worked with ease and certamty. Though he wisely did 
not try to make his characters speak dialect, the idiomatic 
northern flavour is never absent. Partly the book is the 

1 Journal, II 160 
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1828 familiar mediaeval picture — a court, a tournament, the 
smug urban life of comedy, the quarrels of citizens and 
nobles, a too-gallant prmce, a lovely burgher maiden 
But Scott had so clear an msight mto the old burghal 
life and such a wealth of knowledge about it that he 
repeoples the streets of Perth with folk who are anythmg 
but stage creations Moreover Perth was near the 
Highland Lme, and no book that I know of shows so 
vividly the contrast, as well as the ties, between the 
compact municipal life and the savage outlands There 
IS no “ tushery ” m the tale , he describes mediaeval 
Perth as he would have described eighteenth century 
Peebles 

Catherme Glover tiU the later chapters is too con- 
scientiously noble, and her pacifism becomes a burden, 
but her mstructor. Father Clement, the Lollard, is drawn 
with histoncal msight The villams like Ramorny 
and Bonthron and Henbane Dwming and the moss- 
troopers like Devil’s Dick are satisfying rascals, and all 
the court figures — ^the foohsh anuable kmg, Rothsay, 
Albany, Douglas, March — ^are careful studies So are the 
citizens, Simon Glover, and Hal o’ the Wynd, and the 
luckless Ohver Proudfute But the character on whom 
Scott lavished most pams, his tribute to the manes of 
his own unhappy brother, is Conachar the young High- 
land chief, who “ has drunk the milk of the white doe,” 
and, for all his spirit, fails m the commoner kmds of 
courage In his later work Scott, as we have seen, had 
come to a deeper understanding of the Highland tempera- 
ment, and Conachar is his best portrait of a character 
frustrate and divided The book abounds m memorable 
scenes, such as the trial by combat, the clan battle on 
the North Inch, and the murder of Rothsay, scenes 
which m mere narrative skill rank with the best m the 
earher novels But there is one episode which is proof 
of the new techmque to which Scott was feeling his way, 
that ironic subtle%^ which he had already shown m his 
picture of Croftangry — ^the scene where Dwming the 
apothecary is forced to cure the child of the man whose 
death he had compassed 
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The year 1829 opened a httle ominously with a return 1829 
to the Journal Anne of Getersietn, which was finished 
by the end of Apni, was a tough job, which he came to 
loathe before its completion “ I muzzled on,” he wrote, 

“ I can call it httle better The materials are excellent, 
but the power of using them is fadmg ” He took to 
fallmg asleep over his work, and turned gladly for a 
change to the notes and prefaces of the Ojms Magnum 
He was happier over his next task, a two-volume survey 
of Scottish history for Lardner’s Cyclopaedia, for which 
he received £1500 His chief comfort was the huge 
success which promised to attend the Opws. Eight 
volumes were issued before the end of the year, and &e 
monthly sales reached 85,000 Over this he had a brief 
difference of opmion with CadeU, who was not mchned 
to let James Ballantyne have all the prmtmg James 
wrote a plamtive letter to Scott remmdmg him of his 
promise when the catastrophe came — “ We are three 
marmers escaping from a common shipwreck, and as 
the plank is broad enough for all, I cannot thmk it 
right to push any ofi from it ” Scott was as good as 
his word, and the prmtmg went to the Canongate house ^ 

He contmued to mingle a good deal m the social hfe 
of Edmbuigh The Blairadam Club saw him at all its 
meetings, and m March he attended the ceremony when 
“ the auld murderess Mons Meg ” was replaced m the 
Castle battery — ^a kmd of Celtic satumaha, presided 
over by Cluny Macpherson, and followed m the evenmg 
by a dinner of the Highland Club Pohtics occupied 
some of his thoi^hts, for he was a strong supporter of 
cathohc emancipation, and did his best to curb Lockhart 
and Southey, thereby earning unwonted praise from 
Sir James Mackmtosh and the Whigs He gave, as 
usual, most of his time to lame dogs, for he was never 
content with the easy way of casual doles Here is a 
typical entry m the Journal : — 

A poor young woman came here this morning, well dressed 
and well behaved, with a strong northern accent She talked 


1 P i jB , 362 6 
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1829 incoherently a long story of a brother and a lover both dead 
I would have kept her here till I wrote to her fnends, par- 
ticularly to Mr Sutherland (an Aberdeen bookseller), to inform 
them where she is, but my daughter and her maidens were 
frightened, as mde^ there might be room for it, and so I sent 
her m one of Davidson’s chaises to the Castle at Jedburgh, 
and wrote to Mr Shortreed to see she is humanely treated I 
have written also to her brother * 

That seems to me to be charity of the early Christian 
pattern — or of Dr Johnson’s But this practiser of 
Chnstianity was not happy among its ofl&cial exponents 
He records a meetmg with Edward Irving, where he 
was deeply impressed with the dark beauty of the face 
marred by the terrible squmt of the eyes, but rebelled 
agamst the unction of the talk Scott did not like those 
who were at ease m Zion 

As the year went on his health steadily worsened 
Apart from his chrome ailments like rheumatism, m- 
digestion and palpitation, he was subject to fits of 
giddmess, for which he was cupped, and to long spells 
of painful lethargy Though he did not know it, these 
were the precursors of apoplexy Also, though he had 
moments of exhilaration when CadeU brought him the 
figures of the sales of the Ojpvs, and had even dreams 
of buying Faldonside after all, he found melancholy 
creeping over him The fnends of his youth and middle 
life were fast shppmg away — Shortreed, who had been 
his compamon m his first mcursion mto Liddesdale , 
Terry who had been his ally m the equipment of Abbots- 
ford , Lady Jane, the mother of Wilhamma , Sn Wilham 
Forbes, Wilhamma’s husband and his own most loyal 
fnend. Neighbours and pohtical aUies, hke Sir Alexander 
Don and the first Lord MelviUe, were gone, and 
Canning had fimshed his bnef, bright day , Constable 
would puff no more along the High Street, and Lord 
Buchan had been gathered to those ancestors who were 
the pnde of his hfe Some of the hvmg, too, were 
changed James BaUantyne was no longer the joUy 
companion he had been, for he had lost his wife, retired 
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to the country, and taken to Whiggism and piety But 1829 
the heaviest blow was the death of Tom Purdie, which 
befell m October “ There is a heart cold,” Scott wrote 
to Laidlaw, “ that loved me well ” One by one the 
supports were fallmg from his house of life 
Anne of Geierstein, his only book of the year, is the 
last of the novels written under anything like normal con- 
ditions It was the work, he tells us, of his scanty leisure 
m Edmburgh, not of qmet mommgs m the country, and, 
no hbrary bemg at hand, the history was taken from 
memory This story of the epoch of Quentm Durward 
from fhe Burgundian side has never, I thmk, had its 
merits fully recognized , it has been too much used for 
the mstruction of youth to have been considered seriously 
as a piece of hterature It is not one of the great novels, 
but it IS a vigorous and competent one The first thing 
to be said about it is that the history, hke all Scott’s 
history, is excellent The long discussion between Oxford 
and Charles of Burgundy gives us the substantial truth 
about the high pohtics of Ihe age, and Scott rarely wrote 
better battle-pieces than the descriptions of Granson 
and Murten The troubadour court, too, of old B.en4 
of Provence is a piece of sound historical reconstruction 
The second thing to be noted is that, deprived of books 
of reference, he went back, as old men will, to the 
influences of his youth Anne of Geierstein is drawn 
from deep wells of memory One half of it is high- 
coloured melodiama — ^Arlhur and Anne facing each other 
across the Alpme chasm, the durgeons and the secret 
passages of Breisach, the black priest of St Paul, Anne’s 
necromantic ancestry, John Mengs’s mn, the descendmg 
bed, and the whole busmess of the Vehmic tribunal 
This was the machmery of the Gothick romance, which 
had fascmated Scott m his early days, and now he 
returned to it with a hand practised m more dehcate 
crafts Also, as Inckhart notes, he recaptured from 
recollection the standpomt of youth Arthur and Anne 
are among the most natural of his lovers, Annette and 
Sigismund and the Swiss lads among his best portraits 
of young men and women There is no sadness m the 
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1830 book ; its spirit is happy, for Scott was hving over m 
it again his own happy sprmgtide 

V 

On the 15th of February 1830, the four years of 
incessant toil exacted their price Scott returned from 
the Court early in the afternoon, staggered into the 
drawing-room, and fell famtmg at Anne’s feet For ten 
mmutes he lost the power of speech, but in the evening, 
after being bled and cupped, he recovered possession of 
his faculties In a day or two he was about again as if 
■nothing had happened, though his fnends noticed an 
odd nervous t-wist of the mouth and an occasional 
stammer He submitted to a most drastic regime, 
scarcely touched wme or spirits, and gave up his evening 
cigar. The doctors tactfully told him that it was “ from 
the stomach,” but he knew the symptoms of a malady 
which had carried off his fathei and elder brother, and 
was aware that he had shaken hands with death “ It 
looks woundy like palsy oi apoplexy,” he wrote “ Well, 
be it what it will, I can stand it ” 

One of the medical prescriptions he refused to accept — 
to slacken his habits of work This he would not do, for 
madness lay the way of idleness So m 1830 his pen 
covered as many sheets as m 1829 He was busy at a 
series of letters on demonology and witchcraft for 
Mui ray’s Family Library (an enterpnse the profits of 
which, bemg outside the Trust, went to his own pocket), 
at further Tales of a Grandfather, deahng with French 
history, at notes for the Opm, and at a new novel on a 
Byzantme subject, not to speak of magazme articles 
Ihe Demonology is m no way to be despised, for, though 
the style and arrangement are sometimes confused, it is 
a delightful compendium of eene tales drawn from his 
capacious memory, and he analyses the evidence with 
all his lawyer’s shrewdness But ovct the others has 
fallen the shadow of dissolution He was suffermg now 
not only from disease but from decay 

That year was his last as a Clerk of Court, for it was 
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convenient both to the Government and to himself that 1830 
he should resign He was given a retmng allowance of 
£800, thereby losing £500 of income, but he refused (the 
Trust assentmg) to pemut the authorities to make up 
the loss by a pension George IV died m June, but before 
his death he had tried to do honour to the retirement 
from official hfe of his old friend Scott was nommated 
chairman of a commission to examme and edit the 
manuscript collections of the Cardmal of York, a scheme 
which unfortunately came to nothmg, and he was offered 
and refused a privy coimciUorship “ When one is poor,” 
he wrote, “ one ought to avoid taking rank ” 

By the late autumn he was free to hve all tbe year at 
Abbotsford, and was beginning to comfort iuinself with 
the thought that by 1832 his feet would be clear In 
October the Trust paid a second dividend of three 
shilhngs m the pound, and, on the motion of Gibson- 
Craig, requested Scott to accept the hbrary and the 
plemshmg of Abbotsford, “ as the best means the 
creditors have of expressmg them very high sense of his 
most honourable conduct, and m gratefud acknowledg- 
ment for the unparalleled and most successful exertions 
he has made, and contmues to make for them ” ^ 

This was a pleasant god-speed for his retmement. But 
his recovered home was to give him neither health nor 
peace He had virtually completed tlie task he had set 
himself, but there was not to be that qmet evening, that 

old age, serene and bnght 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 

which his strenuous life deserved The Lockharts, who 
were at Chiefwood that summer, saw with pam the 

1 Sedenmt Book This was the last dmdend paid in Scott’s lifetime At 
a meeting of the Trustees on 29th October 1832, it was repor^ ^t the 
raised since the commencement of the Trust amounted to £51,127, and that 
funds m hand or m sight, mcluding insurances, amounted to £3^,178 Th^ 
latter moneys, with £20,000 to be provided by the Scott fai^y, would enable 
every creditor to be paid a further 9s in the £ (18s. m all) accepted 

by the creditors as a final settlement, the value of the Abbot^ord hbmiy, etc , 

^ted to Scott, being taken as equal to the remaining 2s Cad^idtmately 
TOttled with the Scott family and paid off the mortgage on ^botsford on 
the basis of the ass^pment to him of the remanung rights m Scotfe s works and 
of the profits of Lookhait’s Life 
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1830 ebbing of bis bodily strength In the autumn there 
were more visitors than ever, and the labour of enter- 
taining them taxed his powers to the uttermost John 
Nicholson was now his butler, and endeavoured also to 
take Tom Purdie’s place, but beyond an occasional 
amble on Douce Davie and a slow walk m the grounds 
Scott was httle out of doors In November he had 
another shght apoplectic seizure, and foimd his lameness 
of thigh, knee and ankle sorely mcreased To make 
matters worse he was obsessed with a morbid passion 
for work, and could not be persuaded to leave his desk 
Lockhart and Cadell tried to mduce him to be content 
with hght tasks, such as the notes for his and a 

catalogue of his hbrary, but he stuck grimly to his 
Byzantme tale, Cmnt Robert of Pans, which was going 
as ill as possible He had chosen an and subject and 
he could not give the dry bones life Ballant 3 me cnticized 
the early chapters harshly and Cadell did not conceal 
his disappomtment ^ Scott was plimged m gloom, but 
mercifully Wilhe Laidlaw, who was agam his secretary, 
hked the tale, and his simple-mmded “ Keep us a’ ' ” 
did something to console the weary man 
There was another painful busmess The news from 
London to Scott’s sick ears seemed to be of red rum 
and the break-up of society The Duke of WeUmgton 
ceased to be Prime Munster m November, and was 
succeeded by Lord Grey with a ministry pledged to 
reform There was unrest everywhere m the land, and 
to his horror he found many of his old fi lends mclming 
to the new pohcy The tune had come when he felt 
that he must stand m the gate He began a pamphlet 
on the Malachi hues, which was to be a trumpet-call 
to awaken the nation’s conscience Cadell and James 
Ballantyne posted down to Abbotsford m dismay, for 
they reahzed that pohtical excitement might kill Scott, 
and that the kmd of pamphlet he proposed would 
gravdy damage his repute. An author is often m love 
with his least deservmg woik, and though the Whig 
Laidlaw seems to have been impressed with the eloquence 

1 See the letters mP L B , 365 9 
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of the new Malachi, Cadell and Ballantyne criticized it 1831 
so trenchantly that Scott in hi gh dudgeon flung it into 
the fire But he did not change his purpose He was 
determined, while life was left to him, to fight against 
what old Henry Mackenzie had called “ epidemic m- 
sanity ” To Lady Louisa Stuart he wrote — 

Your acq[uauitance with Shakespeare is mtizuate, and yon 
remember why, and where, it is said 

“ He words me, girl, he words me ” 

Our modem men of the day have done this to the country 
They have devised a new phraseology to convert good mto 
evil and evil mto good, and the ass’s ears of John Bull are 
gulled with it as if words alone made crime or virtue Have 
they a nund to excuse the tyranny of Buonaparte * "^y, the 
Lord love you, he only squeezed mto his government a gram 
too much of civilization The fault of Bobespieire was too 
active hberalism , a noble error Thus the most blood-thirety 
anarchy is glossed over by opemng an account m a new name 
The varnish might be easily scraped off all this trumpery 

But he had not the strength for the task Couni 
Robert, the later chapters of which satisfied his critics 
no better than the earher, was laid aside for the moment, 
and he began a novel about Douglas castle and the 
War of Independence In April 1831 Parliament was 
dissolved, and the sole issue at the election was parha- 
mentary reform The result could not be m doubt , 
Scott decided that the old constitution had fallen, 

“ thrown away like a child’s toy ” , but he was resolved 
to stnke a last blow for it He electioneered up and 
down the Border, an d on the 21st of March addressed 
a meetmg at Jedburgh where he told the weavers that 
Lord Grey and his coUeagues were like a parcel of school- 
boys f flkmg to pieces a watch which they could not put 
together agam He was howled down, and left the place 
with the words “ Monturus vos saluto ” 

The use of the participle was ]ust, for on Saturday, 
April 16th, he had a severe paralytic stroke He bore it, 
as Dr Johnson bore the same affhction, with humihty, 
fortitude and thankfulness Withm a fortn^ht he was 
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1831 back at work stnigglmg with Count Robert and notes 
for the Ofus He woidd not take Cadell’s advice to 
keep out of pohtics “ They are not worth your while,” 
wrote that wise man , “ the river is m flood at present, 
and no one man, not even the Kmg himself, can stop it 
Many will mcite you, many will hurry you on, but the 
kicklers and clappers of hands will not consider that the 
gallant actor may hurt himself, and probably may come 
m for a kick from some cart nag with not a drop of breed- 
ing in his carcase ” The prophecy fell tiue, for the kick 
from the cart nag came on election day at Jedburgh 
A band of weavers from Hawick paraded the streets, 
Scott’s carriage was stoned, and he was smuggled out 
of the place pursued by cries of “ Burke Sir Walter ” 
“ Much obhged to the brave lads of Jeddart,” he wrote 
m his Journal “ Troja fuU ” 

The world had become giievously out of jomt for him 
Count Robert pleased nobody, so its pubhcation was 
delayed, and he turned to Castle Dangerous without 
zest or hope. Yet work was his only tie to life, and this 
was clear to Cadell and Lockhart, so that they dared not 
dissuade him Cadell has been blamed for flogging the 
weary steed, but his mtention seems to have been of 
the kmdhest, and he was even prepared, m order to 
comfort Scott, to pubhsh a Malachi outpouring vhen 
the election was over He was a pawky, timid being, 
a follower m other men’s tracks, who succeeded wheie 
Constable the pioneer had failed, but the fact that he 
ultimately made a large fortune out of Scott’s works is 
not to his discredit It is no cnme to be a successful 
tradesman As Cadell entered more mto Scott’s affairs, 
James Ballantyne disappeared. He had become vale- 
tudmanan and devout, and an ardent reformer In 
Apnl he had written to Scott, a week after his stroke, 
advising him to become a total abstainer — ^a tactless 
presenption for a man who had for long been living on 
prison fere ® He came to Abbotsford m July on a last 
visit, and left on the Sunday morning without saymg 
good-bye, on the groimd that he needed stronger spintum 
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nounshment than the reading of the church service 1831 
The two ancient fnends were not destined to meet 
again 

That summer Scott made his last expedition m his 
native land For the purposes of Castle Dangerous he 
wished to visit Douglasdale, so he and Lockhart set out 
on July 18th He had long realized that his days were 
numbered, and on this journey his son-m-law reached 
the sad conclusion that the powers of memory and bram 
were already weakenmg It was a heavy lowering day 
when they visited St Bride’s kirk and the rums of the 
castle, and as they drove away over the Lesmahagow 
moors Scott repeated verses from the old poets, parti- 
cularly from Dunbar’s “ Lament of the Makars ” Then 
he turned to “ Otterbum,” and broke down m tears 
when he came to the verse 

My wound is deep — fam would sleep — 

Take thou the vanguard of the three, 

And hide me beneath the bracken bush. 

That grows on yonder lily lea 

At Milton Lockhart that evenmg he seemed to recover 
something of his spirits, but next monung he heard that 
his friend, Mr Elhot Lockhart of Borthwickbrae, whom 
he had met at dinner, had had a stroke and was beheved 
to be dymg He msisted on leaving at once “ I must 
home to work while it is called day, for the mght 
cometh when no man can work ” 

Of the two novels of the year, Scott’s last pubhcations, 
the cntic can have little to say They must be judged 
not by the canons of art, but as desperate deeds, the 
finfll blows struck by a failing man m the cause of 
honour. Couni Robert is history rather than fiction, a 
compilation from Gibbon and the Alesnad, and as prohx 
as Anna. Comnena herself The court of Byzantium m 
the eleventh century was not a subject with which 
Scott had any natural aflSmties, and he was too langmd 
to reproduce the dmma of the dash of West and East 
m the first Crusade There are momraits of vigour, like 
the fight with the tiger m the dungeon, but everywhere 
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1831 lassitude weights his pen In Castle Dangerous he had 
matter which m earher days might have been wrought 
mto a great novel, and he walked famihar ground But 
the craftmanship is weak, though the style is good , 
the account of the friction between De Valence and 
De Walton is too lengthily done and is not strictly 
relevant to the plot, the adventures jar from their 
suddenness, and the final combat m St Bride’s kirk does 
not stir us as it should He was too fatigued to rise to 
the mood of that furious Palm Simday m Douglas- 
dale The oppression of his spirits is curiously reflected 
m the weather of the tale, for all the events take 
place under grey skies, m creepmg mists and driving 
lam 

* 

Scott had 3 uelded to his doctors’ entreaties and con- 
sented to spend the commg wmter out of England, and 
Lord Grey’s Government had magnanimously put a 
fngate at his disposal Moreover, young Walter was 
given leave from his regiment m order to accompany 
him The last autumn at Abbotsford had its cheerful 
hours Adolphus came on a visit, and Burns’s soldier 
son, and Turner the artist, who had to be prevented 
from endowmg all his Scots figures with the kilt There 
were pilgnmages to Ettrick and Bemersyde, and dmners 
under the trees at Chiefswood Scott mounted Douce 
Davie again, and looked on at the coursing at Cauldshiels 
loch, admiring the horsemanship of his elder son He 
had convmced himself that his debts had been pend, 
and all conspired to foster the delusion ; he was looking 
forward to his travels, too, though he could not forget 
that Fielding and Smollett had been driven abroad by 
ill-health and had never returned The true farewell 
was appropnatdy spoken by the other great hvmg king 
of letters. Wordsworth came to Abbotsford with his 
dai^hter, and on the last day of his stay the two poets 
visit^ Newark They forded Tweed on their return 
when the bills were purple m an eerie gloaming. Words- 
worth, hrnisdf sick and blmd, saw m the mysterious 
light the presage of death, and his heart starred for the 
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old friend whom he widely differed from and deeply 1831 
loved That night he wrote this sonnet * — 

A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping ram, 

Nor of the settmg sun’s pathetic hght 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height , 

Spirits of power assembled there complam 
For kmdred power departmg from their sight , 

While Tweed best pleased in chanting a bhthe stram, 

Saddens his voice agam, and yet again 

Lift up your hearts, ye mourners * for the might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes , 

Blessings and prayers m nobler retmue 

Than sceptred King or laurelled Conqueror knows 

Follow this wondrous potentate Be true, 

Ye wmds of ocean, and the Midland sea 
Waftmg your charge to soft Parthenope ^ 



Chapter XII 

RELEASE 

(1831-1832) 

1831 “ I AM perhaps setting,” Scott wrote m the Journal m 
September “ Like a day that has been admired as a 
fine one, the hght of it sets down amid mists and storms 
I neither regret nor fear the approach of death if it is 
coming I would compound for a httle pam mstead of 
this heartless muddmess of mmd I have no fear 
on pecuniary matters The rum which I fear mvolves 
that of my King and country ” ^ This was the mood m 
which he set out on his travels But the change of 
scene revived his spirits In London, though he could 
not dine out, he met many of his old friends, and though 
the air was full of tales of mob violence, he seems to 
have got an easier mind about pohtics After all, the 
Duke of Wellington was stiU ahve, and Mmisters, Whigs 
though they were, had been uncommonly kmd to himself ^ 
The doctors had examined him and found traces of m- 
apient disease of the bram, but they were confident that, 
if he would only give up work, the malady could be 
averted 

The journey started ill, for the Ba/rham could not sail 
for a week, and llie party had to kick their heels m a 
Portsmouth hotel They sailed eventually on October 
29th, but on November 2nd they were still beating 

» H. 412 13 

* A tnbute sbould be paid to the generosity of Lord Grey’s Government 
towards so stout an opponent Apart from lending a fngate, they were pre- 
pared to help Scott when it was rumoured that he was short of means on his 
way home, they gave Anne a pension, and when it was necessary to pass a 
short Act to appomt a new Sheriff, since he was too ill to resign, Jeffrey conducted 
the matter with such good feeling that Peel and Croker crossed the House to 
thank him. 
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off Land’s End, a very sea-sick company When they 1831 - 32 ' 
had crossed the Bay of Biscay the weather improved, 
and Scott was much on deck, hobbling about with his 
creaking leg, and talking bnskly to the ship’s officers 
As they passed Cape St Vmcent and Trafalgar and 
Gibraltar the traveller’s mterest was stirred, and the mild 
airs improved his health , his Journal is full of jottings 
of what he saw, and when on November 22nd he 
entered Malta harbour he felt some vigour returning to 
both body and mmd He stayed three weeks m the 
island, living at a hotel though various private houses 
were offered to him, and was well enough to attend a 
ball given m his honour The place gave him an idea 
for a new novel to be called The Stege of Malta, and a 
short story II Btzarro, at which he worked for the neict 
few months , both are stiU extant m manuscnpt, but it 
may be hoped that no hterary resurrectionist wiU ever 
be guilty of the cmne of givmg ihem to the world. 

At Naples, which was reached on December 17th, the 
party stayed for four months Scott was not very ill 
and not very unhappy, but both his senses and his 
mmd were a httle blunted. He attended the Court m 
the uniform of a Scottish archer, and conversed with 
the kmg m his awkward French, and dmed with the 
nonagenarian Archbishop of Tarentum He saw all the 
sights, but he was no classic, and Polho’s villa and 
Paestum meant httle to him, while at Pompeu he could 
only ingemmate “ The city of the Dead ” On January 
16th 1832 news came of Im grandson’s death, but 
Scott, who had sorrowed so deeply m anticipatmg it, 
merely notes m his Journal “ Poor Johnny Lockhart ! 

The boy is gone whom we have made so much of. I 
could not have borne it better than I now do, and 
might have borne it much worse.” . That evening he 
went to the opera 

It would appear that the decay of his bram had now 
b^un m solemn earnest, and he moved m an mterior 
woild of his own Sometimes the weight of his debts 
hnng over hmn hke a cloud , but more often he beheved 
them paid off, and wrote cheerfully to Lodrhart about 
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18 S 2 the approaching purchase of FaJdonside He iBnished 
his Malta story and had great schemes of future hterary 
work, mdudmg a poem m the style of The Lady of the 
Lake to be a postscript to the novels The subject was 
to be a tale of chivalry connected with Rhodes, and foi 
the purpose he meant to visit Sir Frederick Adam m 
the loman Islands and get him to accompany him to 
Greece But the plan was only a sudden fancy, for his 
deepest desiie was to go home He saw the landscape 
of Italy m terms of his own land, and when he visited 
Avemus, which is not unhke a Highland loch, he was 
heard to murmur 

Up the cra^y mountain 
And down the mossy glen, 

We dauma gang a-milking 
For Charhe and his men 

At Naples m March Scott had word of Goethe’s death 
He had mtended to visit him at Weimar on his return 
journey, and the tidmgs seemed to be his own summons 
“ He at least died at home,” he cried , “ let us to 
Abbotsford,” and the phrase commonest on his hps was 
Pohtian’s “ Grata quies patrise ” Moreover, Sir Frederick 
Adam had been recalled from the Ionian Islands, so the 
Greek plan dropped A travelling carnage was bought, 
and m the middle of Apnl the party turned their faces 
northward W^alter had had to rejom his regiment, and 
Charles now took his place 

Three weeks were passed m Rome, but Scott, who m 
earher years would have foimd the days spent there all 
too short, was sunk m hstlessness His thoughts, so far 
as they were more than vacant dreams, were aU on 
Scotland He was not ill or peevish — “ As I am now 
good for nothing else,” he said, “ I thmk it as well to be 
good humoured ” — he was simply at the end of hfe and 
pleasure The only sights which woke a response were 
the Cardmal of York’s viUa with its Stuart portraits and 
St Peter’s with the Stuart tombs. On May 11th Rome 
was left behmd, and the glimpse of the pmes and the 
late snows on the Apennmes pleased him, for they 
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recalled Scotland After that all was blank Venice, 1832 
Tirol, Munich, Heidelberg said nothing to him, there 
was a flicker of mterest when they embarked on the 
Rhme, which he had recently described m Anne of 
Ge%erste%n, but it died when they landed at Cologne. 

Then on June 9th near Nimeguen the body followed 
the mmd, and he had a fourih paralytic seizure On 
the 11th he was hfted from his carnage mto the boat 
at Rotterdam, and two days later was put to bed m a 
Jermyn Street hotel 

The rest of the ma dolorosa is soon traced More 
fortunate than Leyden, he was to die at home He lay 
for some three weeks m London, sunk for the most part 
m a painless coma, but able to recognize his children 
The faithful Cadell amved from Edmburgh, and the 
Lockharts and Anne watched beside his bed, while 
every newspaper chromcled the progress of his malady, 
and the royal family made daily mqumes Outside m 
Jermjm Street Allan Cuniungham found a group of 
working men, who asked him, “Do you know, sir, if 
this IS file street where he is lying ^ ” There were many 
besides Newman to pray for the Minstrel In his waking 
moments he longed for home, and on July 7th he was 
earned on board ship, while a great crowd hned the 
pavonents Two days later he reached Newhaven, and 
on the 11th he began the journey to Tweeddale As the 
carnage descended the glen of Gala water he woke to 
consciousness and murmured famihar names, and when 
it rounded the hill at Ladhope and the Eildons came mto 
view he exclaimed m delight. Tweed being m spate he 
had to go round by Melrose bndge, and could scarcely 
be kept m the carnage At Abbotsford Laidlaw and Im 
dogs were waitmg “ Ha ! WiUie Laidlaw * ” he cned 
“ O man, how often have I thought of you ’ ” 

For a few days there was a break m the clouds and a 
brief dearness revisited his mmd He was wheeled by 
Lockhart and Laidlaw out of doors among the roses, 
up and down the hall and the hbrary “ I have 
seen much,” he repeated often, “ but nothing like my 
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J832 am house ” He would sit peacefully at the hbrary 
wmdow looking on Tweed, or m a shady comer of the 
grounds, while Lockhart read aloud to him from Crabbe 
and the Gospel of St John One day he revived so far 
that he desired to be set m his chair at his desk and 
given his pen But the pen dropped from his hand, and 
he fell back weepmg among his piUows “No repose 
for Sir Walter but m the grave ” 

That was all but the last gleam of light He retired 
mto a melancholy half-consciousness while his great 
bodily strength slowly ebbed — talkmg to the dead Tom 
Purdie, repeating the Jedbmgh mob’s cry of “ Burke 
Sir Walter,” or m a happier mood reciting the Stabai 
Mater, and texts of Scripture, and verses of the Scottish 
psalms On the mormng of Monday, September 17th, 
Lockhart was called to his bedside and foimd him 
conscious agam, but m the last extremity of weakness 
“ Lockhart,” he said, “ I may have but a mmute to 
speak to you. My dear, be a good man — be virtuous — 
be rehgious — ^be a good man Nothing else will give you 
any comfort when you come to he here ” Walter and 
Charles were summoned, and m the presence of all his 
family Scott died m the early afternoon of September 21st. 
Bhs eldest son kissed his eyes and closed them, while 
through the open wmdow m the bright autumn weather 
came the gentle murmur of Tweed 

He was buned, by right of his Hahburton blood, m 
the nuned abbey of Dryburgh The day was sombre 
and cloudy with a high wand, and the whole countryside 
m the same dark hvery followed the coffin to the grave 
A century later another great Borderer was brought 
from Bemersyde to he near him For Walter Scott and 
Douglas Haig the hne of Homer, which Lockhart quotes, 
is the fittest epitaph — 

There lay be, mighty and mightily fallen, having 
done with his cluvaliy ' 


^ K€LT<i jJliycLi iieyiiXtijarTL \e\a<FfJt^vos iTToa-wdiai^ Iliad, XVI 776 
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The appeal of Scott to his own age was immediate and 
universal, and his mfluence on his contemporaries and 
successors was as great as Byron’s and more enduring 
The hterature of every civilized country bears witness 
to it In France Alfred de Vigny, Merimee, Dumas, 
Balzac and Victor Hugo drew from him their first m- 
spiration , m Germany and Italy he was the patron of a 
new school of romance, Manzoni was his disciple, and the 
leading of Quenim Durward made Ranke an historian, 
he was the earhest master of the Russian Dostoevsky, 
m Spam he had a host of imitators, and he was the 
acknowledged source of the eager romantiasm out of 
which Catalan nationalism sprang, m Scandmavia, 
Tegner and Almquist and Runebeig were his followers, 
and so different a writer as Strmdberg confessed that 
before he approached an histoncal subject he steeped 
himself m Scott He has been translated mto every 
tongue, and no English water save Shakespeare is so 
contmuously reprmted m so many lands ® 

This wide popular acceptance as a classic has had a 
paralysing effect on the cntical study of Scott He has 
been too much taken for granted, as if he were a statue 
m a pubhc place- He has had detractors sudi as Borrow 
and idolaters such as Ruskm, but he has been praised 
and blamed m a spint of rhetoiic rather than of science 
The really penetrating cnticism of Scott could be collected 
m a shm volume — ^Im own and that of Lockhart, Lady 

1 In this chapter I have used some sentences from an essay previously 
published ^ 

^ See Maigron, Le Roman Eistonqm d RormrUtgue^ Emit mr 

V%nfiwnc6 do Walter ScoU, Mielke Homann, Ber deuische Roman Montohu, 
Manual d^S%stma cntica de la InUeratwra catalana modema (Barcelona, 1922) 
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Louisa Stuart, Adolphus, Nassau Senior, Bagehot, and in 
our own day A W Verrall and Professor Elton For the 
rest we have had to content ourselves with appreciations 
by writers who were too much m love with the man to 
look judicially upon his work, and with essays m belittle- 
ment by adherents of some mmor coterie Yet he is 
worth the attention of the well-equipped cntic, for 
at his best he stands the test of the most searchmg 
exammation and the austerest standards 

I offer m this chapter modestly and tentatively my own 
conclusions In the study of a practitioner of an art so 
rapidly developing as that of fiction, it is idle to attempt 
to devise a calculus of merit or to fix his exact rank m a 
hierarchy. There is one glory of the sun and another 
glory of the moon The novel is the world as seen 
through the temperament of the novehst, and his success 
depends upon the depth of his msight and the richness of 
his temperament, the twm powers of perception and 
mterpretation In assessing has value the pomts which 
concern us are his competence as a student of life , the 
nature of the techmque by which he presents his con- 
clusions, and m the last resort his power of trans- 
formmg and subhmatmg his world, that “ stellar and 
imdimmishable something ” which was Emerson’s defim- 
tion of greatness 


I 

Let us begm with the lesser matters, and take first his 
prose style, which has found many cntics The complamt 
on tins score needs to be exactly stated Obviously we 
cannot eiqiect to find m hun anything esotenc m the 
use of words, any dehcate exercises m verbal dry-pomt, 
any of what Professor Elton has called “ those false 
associations of pamful, dioice and fastidious language 
that have gathered for half a century roimd the word 
ori ” ^ To Scott, as to Balzac and Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, 
writing was a natural process , not, as to Tourgemev 
and Flaubert, a ritual There is a revealing confession 

^ Survey of Mngluh lAUraime, 1780 1830, L 34r7 
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m the J ournal “ I am s«isible that, if th^e be anythmg 
good about my poetry or my prose either, it is a humed 
fra nkn ess of composition, which pleases soldiers, sailors, 
and young people of bold and active dispositions ” ^ 
Had Scott mdulged m any finesse of language he would 
have been guilty of a grave fault of craftsmanship, and 
the result woidd have been as preposterous as the 
insertion of pomt-lace m a buff coat. In the mere 
verbal dand3usm of style the world wdl never senously 
mterest itself, for it does not understand how the manner 
of saying something can have ment mdependent of the 
thmg said The mot jvste, it holds rightly, is futile 
unless it be the nght word for the right thing To the 
monotonous exquisiteness of Flaubert it prefers the 
irregular movement and the more varied rhythms of 
less self-conscious writers, because it beheves that the 
latter is the better art 

The real charge is a more senous affair. It is that 
Scott, from carelessness and meptitude m the use of 
words, spoiled the artistic effect of his narrative ; that 
his tools were so blunt that they often failed to do their 
work ; that his extreme facihty kept hun always on the 
edge, and sometimes led him over the edge, of banahty * 
and that he attams his great moments by a kmd of 
happy acadent m defiance of his style. The charge has 
been made by Stevenson, an admirer and follower, and 
it has been made m uncompromising terms. “His 
characters . will be wading forward with an im- 
grammatical and imdramatic rigmarole of words . . 
He could . often fob us off with languid, marticulate 
twaddle He conjured up the romantic with dehght, 
but he had hardly patience to describe it. . . . He was 
a great day-dreamer . . but hardly a great artist; 
hardly, m the manful sense, an artist at all ” * 

There is some truth m this solemn bill of attamder. 
Scott was a master but not a sdioohnaster of language, 
and sometimes grammar and sjmtax go by the board. 

Shakespeare he wrote fast, and hke Shakespeare 
he could write abommably He could produce fustian 

^ I 212 13 ® Mmonea <md Por^atia, 273 4 

y 
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and jargon and “ polite English. ” and false rhetoric 
His sentences can tnp up each other’s heels, and he can 
weaken his effects by an idle superabundance of words 
In previous chapters I have given many mstances of 
these blemishes The truth is that any man, whose 
busmess it is to poitray hfe m action and who is caught 
up m ihe white heat of his task, is certain at times to 
take the first phiase that comes mto his head, and jar 
the ear and the taste of a fastidious leader 

On the other hand it seems to me that the staple of 
his writing, even when he is least mspired, is sound and 
workmanflce He is a master of easy, swift, lucid 
narrative, and he mvented a mode of speech for the 
figures of past ages which is at once romantic and 
natural His style is far more vaned than appears at 
first sight, and, just as m his lyrics he could pass from 
the trumpets of war to the pipes of faery, so m his 
prose he can sometimes attain a haunting simphcity and 
grace, as m the narrative of Chrystal Croftangry and m 
a hxmdred passages m the Journal But the true defence 
looks not to the levels but to the heights As Dryden 
said of Shakespeare, he is always great when some 
great occasion is presented to him When the drama 
quickens and the stage darkens he attams to a style as 
perfect and unforgettable as Shakespeare’s, and it is 
most cunningly compounded It is never “ precious,” but 
it is often beyond pnce On such occasions he gives us 
harmonies as subtle aad movmg as can be found m the 
whole range of Enghsh prose, where every cadence, 
every epithet, every object mentioned plays its due part 
m the total impression. I need only cite the speech of 
Meg Meinhes to the laird of EUangowan, Claverhouse’s 
speech to Morton, Habakkuk Mucklewrath’s denunciation 
of Clavcrhouse, the last chapters of The Bnde of Lammer- 
moor, “ Wandering Wilhe’s Tale,” and the closing scene of 
Redgamdlet Such passages are worth the patient, imagina- 
tive analjrsis which we give to the choruses of iEschylus ^ 

^ The first has been analysed by Dr Verrall {Ocilkcted iMerary Mssaye^ 
247, etc ), the second by Prof Elton {op ctt, 353 4) and the third by Prof 
Saintsbnxy {Btstory of MTighsh Frose 236) 
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On one point there is no dispute, the complete rightness 
of the speech of his Scots characters Scott used the 
dialect of the Liothians with a slight Border admixture — 
that IS to say, metropohtan Scots, the classic language of 
Scottish gentlefolk and peasants Twice he permitted 
himself an experiment m the Aberdeen version — ^with 
Francie Macraw m The AnUquary and with Davie Ding- 
wall m The Bride of Lamniemioor He varied the 
vernacular to suit his characters Sometimes it is stan- 
dard Enghsh with a dehcate northern colouring , some- 
times it broadens mto robust idioms, though it is never 
permitted to become an unmtelligible clot of dialect 
At great moments, as with Meg Memhes and Jeanie 
Deans and Steeme Steenson, it has the high simphcity 
of the umversal One pomt is worth noting He under- 
stood the undercurrent of rhythm m the vernacular, and 
half his felicities come from this submerged music, ttiese 
repetitive dactyls and trochees and anapaests, which 
have both the hammer-strokes of prose and the hit of 
poetry^ 


n 

From verbal style we pass to structure. It is important 
to remember the conditions under which the novels 
were produced Scott wrote them, as Shakespeare wrote 
his plays, m the mtervals of a busy life, and the amount 
of time available for the actual work of scribing was 
stnctly hmited. But the theme was always m his head ; 
he has told us that he was never consaously mventing 
and never not mventmg , as he sat m court, or walked 
the Edmburgh streets, or rode about the Forest, he was 

1 This supplies not only to <ihie more emotional passages but to plam narrative* 
Take this speech of Caddie Headngg% an illustration which 1 owe to Prof 
Harrower of Aberdeen 

A feckless loon o* a Straven weaver, 

that had le^ his loom and his bem house 

to sit skirlmg on a canid hill side, 

had catched twa dragoon naigs, 

and he could gar them neither hup nor wind, 

sae he took a gowd noble for them baith — 

I sold hae tried bun wi’ half the siller, 
but it’s an unco ill place to get change m 
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perpetually slipping over the frontier of lus secret world , 
he would have agreed with Bagehot, who wrote “ There 
IS no time for quiet reflection hke the intervals of the 
hunt ” Tlie hour before rismg, too, he usually gave up 
to a forecast of the morning’s work Apart from details, 
he did not compose at his desk The stories built them- 
selves up haJf-unconsciously m his mmd, while his fancy 
ran free Hence his structure was not an artifiaal thing 
beaten out by laborious cogitation, but an orgamc 
development proceedmg slowly and naturally like the 
growth of a tree In none of the greater novels are we 
oflended by any ]erkmg of the wires 
This structure is sometimes defective, chiefly because 
Scott was m too great a hurry to get on with the story 
Stevenson has noted an mstance m the “ recognition ” 
scene m Guy Mannenng when Harry Bertram lands at 
Ellangowan and hears the tune on ihe flageolet There 
Scott has omitted to prepare the reader’s mmd for 
certam details, and he does it m haste with a sentence 
clumsily mterpolated Sometimes he brings an episode 
to a huddled conclusion, and now and then there is a 
grave lack of proportion The novel, when he wrote, 
was still m process of changmg from the rambling, 
mconsequent, picaresque tradition But it may be said 
on the other hand that the mam drama is nearly always 
well shaped, though that drama is not always coter- 
mmous wnth the whole story The novels, it seems to 
me, do m a large measure achieve an artistic umty. 
Scott’s purpose is always to present the manifold of 
expenence winnowed and sifted and free of messentials 
He was not content, as many of the great Russians have 
been content, to produce a huge mass of the data of 
fiction, on which the shaping spint of imagmation only 
works at mtervaJs Can it be deoied that much of 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky has a scientific rather than an 
artistic mterest ^ There are moving “ plays withm the 
play,” but the whole is formless because it is not wrought 
to the human scale It is no justification to say that it 
is hfe, a novelist does not transcnbe, he creates hfe, 
life IS not art'till it is moulded and clarified, it is only 
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art’s raw material Umty of impression is essential for 
the whole and not merely for episodes If the scale is 
too grandiose and the complexities too many, the result 
may be a contribution to knowledge, but it cannot 
make that single, undivided and mtense impression 
which IS the aim of the artist Mere mass and mtricacy 
are valueless unless transfused and transformed by the 
creative mmd , otherwise an intemunable Alexandrian 
epic would transcend the Thad, and a sprawling mediaeval 
romaunt would be ranked above Chaucer 

A common charge against the structure of the novels 
IS their longueurs and excessive padding, and up to a 
pomt the charge is ]ust Scott did not wnte with a 
narrow thesis, and therefore he is loath to discard what 
mterests him, even if its relevance is not very clear. 
His affection was so pledged to his characters and then* 
doings that he is apt to huger with them m side-walks. 
But the complamt may easily be overdone Do Scott’s 
nxelevancies ever reach the heights of tediousness which 
we find m some of the greatest of his successors — ^m 
War and Peace, for example, witli its roods of amateur 
mihtary discussion and its acres of turgid pamphleteer- 
mg ^ May not his longueurs, too, have an a^stic value ^ 
In his review of Jane Austen he wrote . — 

Let any one cut out from the Thad or from Shakespeare s 
plays everything which is absolutely devoid of importance 
or interest in itself and he will find that what is left will have 
lost more than half its charm We are convmc^ t^t some 
writers have diminished the effect of their works by being 
scrupulous to admit nothmg mto them whi«A had not some 
absolute, mtrmsic, and mdependent merit They have acted 
like those who strip off the leaves of a frnit-tree, as being of 
themselves good for nothing, with the view of srounng mme 
nourishment to the fruit, which m fact cannot attam ite full 
matuxity and flower without them ^ 

The metaphor is perhaps not exact, but there is ji^tice 
m the pomt Scott’s padding, antiquarian ^d ^t^- 
wise, provides rehef, a rest for the mmd, m the midst of 

exciting action. , , , . < 

Something of the same kmd may be said m defence of 

1 jlfwc Prone WvrU, XVHL 229 
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his stockish heroes and heroines, who should pioperly be 
considered as part of the structure of the tale, rather 
than studies m dbaracter They are passive people for 
the most part, creatures of the average world, not 
majestic men and women of destmy But they are not 
unreal, for the earth is full of them , they are the more 
natural for bemg undistinguished They seem to me to 
play on the whole a vital artistic part, for there is such 
a thing as too stnnulatmg fare They form a sohd 
background, a kmd of Greek chorus repeatmg all the 
accepted platitudes, and keeping the drama, which might 
otherwise become fantastic, witiim leach of our prosaic 
hfe 

The pomt is worth dweUmg on, for it is bound up 
with the meaning of romance It is one of Scott’s 
characteristics that, though sympathmng m every fibre 
with the coloured side of hfe, with man’s exaltations and 
agomes, he feels boimd to let conunon sense put m its 
word now and then, to let the voice be heard of the 
normal pedestnan world In a great pamting, as has 
often been pomted out, there is always some prosaic 
object which provides a pomt of rest for the eye, and 
without which the whole value of the picture would be 
altered This duty is performed m literature by the 
ordmary man, by Kent m Lear, by Horatio m Hamlet, 
by Banquo m Macbeth, they are, so to speak, the 
“ eye ” of the storm which rages about them, and serve 
to measure the departure of the others from virtue, 
sanity, moderation, or merely normal conduct Each is 
hke the centre of a great wheel, which has httle move- 
mmt m itself but controls the furious revolutions of the 
orcumfermce This punctum xridifferens is the peaceful 
anchorage of good sense from which we are able to 
watch with a balanced mmd the storm outside No 
great art is without it. Scott never loses his head, and 
the artistic value is as undeniable as the moral value. 
The fantastic, the supernatural and the quixotic are 
heightened m their effect by being shown agamst this 
quiet background; moreover, they are made credible 
% bemg thus hnked to our ordmary world Behmd all 
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the extravagance we feel the Scots lawyer considering’ 
his case , we hear a voice like Dr Johnson’s reminding 
one "that somewhere order reigns If we compare Scott 
’wi’th Victor Hugo we shall understand the difference 
made by the lack of this quahty For the great French- 
man there is no slackening of the rem, no lowering of 
the top-note, ’till the steed famts from exhaustion and 
the s'trident voice ceases to impress our dulled ears 
A consequence of this gift of central steadfastness is 
Scott’s skill m anti-chmax, which, like the “ fallmg 
dose ” m a lync, does not weaken but mcreases the 
effect Like the Gifted GihEdlan m Waverhy he can pass 
easily and naturally from the New Jerusalem of the 
Samts to the price of beasts at Mauchhne Fair In 
previous chapters I have given mstances of this breaking 
m upon romance of a voice from the common world, 
which does not weaken the heroic, but brings it home 
Without some such salt of the pedestrian, lomance 
becomes only a fairy-tale, and tragedy a high-heeled 
strutting The kernel of romance is contrast, beauty 
and valour flowering m unhkdy places, the heavenly 
rubbing shoulders ■with the earthly The true romantic 
IS never the posturing Byromc hero All romance, all 
tragedy, must be withm hailing distance of our humdrum 
hves, and anti-chmax is a necessary adjunct to chmax 
We find it m the Ballads — ^this startling note of common 
sense, "Ihe sense of the commonalty, hnkmg fact and 
dream We find it m Shakespeare, who can make 
Cleopatra pass from banter ■with a peasant to the loftiest 
of human sohloqmes — “ Hast thou the pretty worm of 
Nilus there? . . Those that do die of it do seldom 

or never recover . . I wish you joy o’ the worm.” 
And then . — 

Give me my robe, put on my crown , I have 

Immortol longings m me 

We find it m Scott, whose broad sane vision saw that 
tragedy and comedy are sisters, and that, like Antaeus, 
neither can hve ■without ■the touch of her mother, the 
earth 
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He staple of the novelist’s task is the understanding 
and presentation of human character How does Scott 
fare when judged by this test ^ 

Badly, says Carlyle. “ Your Shakespeare fashions his 
characters from the heart outwards , your Scott fashions 
them from the skm mwards, never gettmg near the 
heart of them ” Bagehot after his fashion puts the 
charge precisely, when he finds Scott weak m his treat- 
ment of two of the deepest human mteiests, love and 
religion. 

It is important to recognize frankly Scott’s linutations 
“ Everything worth while,” said Nietzsche, “ is accom- 
plished noimiliManding ” ; we cannot rightly measure a 
man’s powers till we know what he cannot do Scott’s 
world was a very large and rich one, larger and richer 
perhaps than that of any other novelist, but it had its 
boundaries We may put his heroes and heromes aside, 
for they are not characters m the true sense of the 
word, as we have seen, they are rather part of the 
staging and the scenery , their fault is that, except m 
a few cases like Croftangry, the drama is not seen 
through their eyes, and they are far inferior m insight 
and power to the imagmary narrator For the rest, 
Scott’s world was one m which thmgs worked out 
normally by some law of averages, where goodness was 
on the whole rewarded and evil punished, a friendly 
umverse not commonly at war with human aspirations 
It was a world not grievously perturbed by thought, 
and there was httle room m it for figures of profound 
mteUectual or moral subtlety The struggles of the 
twih^t of the soul did not mterest him He could not 
draw the Hamlet type as Shakespeare and Tourgemev 
could draw it, though m Conachar m the Fair Ma%d of 
Perth he comes near it. Nor could he have given us, 
even if he had wished to, any penetrating studies m the 
rdbgious consaousness. The samt m the narrower sense, 
a %ure hke Dostoevsky’s Alyosha or Prmce Myshkm, 
was outside his expenence and his comprehension. Nor 
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was h.e capable of penetrating, hke Proust, into the 
submarine jungle of the half-conscious 
Agam, he is no great exponent of the female 
and temperament — his own class, that is to say, for 
the criticism is certamly not true of his peasants For 
women he had an old-fashioned reverence and regarded 
them very much as a toast to be drunk after king and 
constitution. With the nuances of femmine character 
he was httle concerned, and towards high passion between 
gentlefolk he showed always a certam timidiiy' and 
repugnance. He was mcapable of delvmg m the psycho- 
logy of sex, smce he felt it ill-bred to pry mto matters 
which a gentRman does not talk about m pubhc , an 
mtimate study of the matter would have been impossible 
for him without a derehction of standards Even had 
he tried he would most certamly have failed, for he 
recogmzed that his “ big bow-wow stram ” was an 
impossible medium ^ We may well agree with Bagehot’s 
pontifical sentences “ The same blunt sagacity of im- 
agination, which fitted him to excel m the rough descrip- 
tion of obvious life, rather unfitted him for dehneatmg 
the less substantial essence of the female character 
The nice minutuB of society, by means of which female 
novehsts have been so successful m dehneatmg their 
own sex, ivere rather too much for his robust and 
powerful mmd ” Woman — cultivated, gently-born 
woman — ^remamed for him a toast 

What do these admissions amoimt to^ That his 
knowledge and unagmative understanding of life had its 
limits — ^which is true of every writer inat ever hved, 
even of Shakespeare ; that with certam rare types of 
character, m which Shakespeare excelled, he must have 
faded ; that he regarded gentlewomen with too respectful 
an eye. Not, assuredly, that the mterest of the novels 
tdepends only on costume, and that the characters are 
drawn from the skm mwards, and have no souls Withm 
the wide range of his understandmg Scott drew character 
with a firmness, a subtlety, a propneiy, which are not 
easy to match. He has given us a gallery of hvmg 

^ Jownc^, I 155k 
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tkree-dunensioned figures, who are as completely realized 
m their mmds as they are vividly depicted m their 
bodies Carlyle chose a bad test for his demgratory 
comparison, for Scott’s method is pre-emmently the 
method of Shakespeare Neither peeps and botanizes 
and flourishes the scalpel, they make their characters 
reveal themselves by their speech and deeds m the rough 
contacts of life 

The two are alike m another pomt — ^their attitude 
towards sex They are not obsessed by it , no more 
than the other great writers of the world do they pretend 
that the relations of man and woman are the only 
things of first-class importance, and that the only 
real tragedy is a disastrous love affair The sohtary 
love tiagedy m the Ihad is the story of Anteia and 
Bellerophon, and it occupies six hues out of fifteen 
thousand They would have agreed with Dr Johnson 
that “poetry is not often worse employed than m 
dignifying the amorous fury of a ravmg girl ” Few of 
Shakespeare’s greatest plays deal with love m the ordmary 
sense, and the reason given by Johnson was that “ love 
has no great influence on the sum of life ” Scott might 
have qualified this dictum, but he would have urged 
that love was only one among the major influences, and 
that to pretend otherwise was to make a hothouse of a 
spacious garden 

The charge agamst Scott’s character-drawing made by 
hasty cntics may be due to his avoidance of two habits, 
which have given certam novehsts a specious appearance 
of profundity One is the trick of dissecting a character 
before the reader’s eyes and filling pages with laboured 
analysis No doubt a certam amount of analysis is 
required from the writer, but Scott held it his mam 
busmess to make men and women reveal themselves by 
speech and action, to play the showman as httiie as 
possible, to present a finished product and not to prmt 
the jottings of his laboratory In this he was undoubtedly 
right if we regard the central purpose of the novel. 
Much remarkable work has been produced on a Afferent 
theory, but it seems to me to he apart from the mam 
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high, road The danger before the analyst who is not 
content to expound his people through action is that 
he IS apt, hke Proust and in a lesser degree Henry James, 
to carry his analysis too far — to reduce his characters 
to elements too nunute for the busmess of life, and leave 
them mere nebulae of whirlmg atoms Proust has given 
us a marvellous world, hke some green twilight at the 
bottom of the ocean, but its dramas cannot move us 
like the doings of the upper globe, for they lack the 
larger mfluences of life The atoms are too dismtegrated 
to combme It is fantastic science rather than art 

The other trick which he shuns is the spunous drama 
which IS achieved by a frequent recourse to the patho- 
logical Scott IS honourably averse to gettmg effects by 
the use of mere ughness and abnormahty He was 
perfectly aware of the half -world of the soul and glances 
at it now and then to mdicate its presence, but he held 
that there were better thmgs to do than to wallow m its 
bogs The truth is that the pathological is too easy 
Take the case of rehgious mama, which he sketches m a 
figure l^e Ephraim MacBriar James Hogg has treated 
the same topic with power and subtlety m his Private 
Memoirs a/nd Confessions of a Justified Smner, but Scott 
has given us no such detailed study, smce he did not 
consider that such perversions were of much significance 
m life 

It is the same with other forms of ughness He loves 
freaks and oddities but he has a clean palate and avoids 
the rancid He reverences humamty too deeply to 
emphasize the side which humamly shares with the 
gniTTial creation He has no curiosity about sexual 
aberrations — 

the ample vioe of brutes 
That own no lust because they have no law 

His mterest, like Shakespeare’s, is m the “ mnocency of 
love ” , but he had not, hke Shakespeare, been down 
into the dark abysses, and he has no trace of that 
repulsion towards the mere fact of sex which we find m 
Lear, and Tirrum, and Hamlet, and Measure for Measure. 
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It IS not prudishness, as Balzac thought, but moial 
sanity and a due sense of proportion^ There is a 
wonderful httle scene m The Antiquary, when Mrs Mail- 
setter and her gossips meet, and Mrs Heukbane recalls 
the gallantnes of her youth — 

Ah ' lasses, an ye had kend his brother as I did — ^mony 
a tune he wad shp m to see me wi’ a brace o’ wild-deukes m 
his pouch, when my first gudeman was awa at the Falkirk 
tryst — ^weol, weel — we’se no speak o’ that e’enow 

In that scene you have the essence of all the sordid 
amours of the small Scots village, and Scott just notes 
their existence, and then goes his way to better things 
He was not mchned to make the kitchen-nudden the 
family altar 

As compared with many of his successors, Scott 
develops his characters m a limited space He has no 
such elaborate studies m personahty, where the whole 
IS built up ceU by cell like a honeycomb, as Flaubert’s 
Emma Bovary, or Tolstoy’s Prmce Andrew Bolkonsky 
and Levm, Anna Karenma and Natasha He works with 
loins girt mside a narrower field But he led the way m 
showing his figures m relation to their environment 
No novelist has ever pamted m more convmcmgly a 
social and histoncal background, for he anticipated 
Stendhal and Balzac m regarding each character as 
largely the product of certam matenal conditions His 
Dinmonts and Nicol James and David Deanses and 
Croftangrys have as logical a relation to the world from 
which they sprmg as that marvellous company of Balzac’s — 
Gonot, and Ponet, and Grandet, and Rubempr4, Phihppe 
Bndeau and cousm Bette He has not the gift of tracing 
every strand m the soaal web, which makes Balzac m 
some ways the greatest of novelists, but he has the same 
close consciousness of the mterlocking of human hves 
It IS this constant sense of background which enables 
him to draw to perfection the ordinary man — people like 
Tolstoy’s Vronsky, who m hne and tmt have a stnct 

^ In contrast to has eighteenth century predecessors and to certain moderns, 
he IS always decorous in his language, hut that is largely a matter of the current 
fashion, a question not of morals but of manners 
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fidelity to Me Compared to these figures most of the 
characters m Thackeray and Dickens seem bookish 
The background, too, which he draws, is as large as Me 
itseK, for it is limited to no one social grade, no enclave 
of space or time , almost alone among Enghsh novelists 
he IS at his ease both m the city and m the wilds 

IV 

The novel at its greatest is subject to the tests by 
which all imagmative creation is ultimately tried It 
must present Me m the round, m the deeps, and on the 
heights It must possess that “ stellar and undimmish- 
able something ” which can 

tease us out of thought, 

As doth eternity 

It must have a high seriousness and a profound vision of 
Me If this IS wanting m Scott, then he must be excluded 
from the inner circle of greatness and relegated to the 
populous borderland of mere skilful entertamers. Words- 
worth found the lack m his poetry “ As a poet Scott 
cannot hve, for he has never m verse written anything 
addressed to the immortal part of man ” Others have 
found it m the novels “ We have mmd, manners, 
animation,” says Bagehot, “but it is the stir of this 
world We miss the consecrating power ” Carlyle is no 
less emphatic “ They do not found themselves on deep 
mterests, but on comparatively trivial ones , not on the 
perennial, perhaps not even on the lasting , ” and he 
shakes the disapprovmg head of a fellow Scot, who 
would fam revei'e but can only admire — “ Not profitable 
for doctrme, for reproof, for edification, for budding up 
and elevatmg m any shape ! The sick heart wdl find no 
healing here, the darkly struggling heart no guidance; 
the Heroic that is m aU men no divme awakening 
voice.” 

Much of Carlyle’s criticism is clearly beside the pomt. 
He hankered after something which we have no right to 
ask from an imaginative creator, somethmg for which 
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we must go to the professed philosophers and to certain 
poets — a defimte, formulated creed of life He was a 
very senous man, a Reformer bom out of season, come 
of a senous stock and belongmg to a perplexed generation 
Dr Chalmers said of him after a conversation, “That 
young man prefers seiiousness to tmth ” He wanted a 
message, a formula, but it is not easy to pm the greatest 
imagmative writers down to one moral, or even to a 
code of morals What is the teaching of Homer What 
IS the lesson of Shakespeaie It would wrong then- 
magnificence to force them mto the bonds of any creed 

But Carlyle has still to be leckoned with W’’e are 
entitled to demand from the greatest not only a picture 
of the superficies of life, but an mterpretation, somethmg 
profitable foi doctnne and edification Bagehot’s phrase 
IS the best Theie must be a “ consecratmg power ” 

It IS because I find this m Scott m the highest degree 
— higher than m any other English novelist, h:i^her than 
m Balzac, as high as m Tolstoy and Dostoevsky at then 
best — ^that I feel assined of his immortality He has 
the largeness and rightness of the immortals He makes 
our world more solemn by his sure mstmct for the 
tragic, which is the failure of somethmg not ignoble, 
through inherent weakness or through a change of cn- 
cumstances to which it cannot adapt itself. Pievious 
chapters contam many mstances of such figures revealed 
m some great moment of drama They are mirrors m 
which we can discern the futihty of our dearest hopes 
Always m his busthng woild Scott is aware of the 
shadow of mortahty It is a gay world, but at the last 
It IS a solemn world, and few can so cunningly darken 
the stage and make the figures seem no longer men and 
women, but puppets moving imder the hand of the 
Eternal 

In such passages we can read Scott’s purpose, which 
lay deep m his consciousness, to mculcate “ reverence 
and go^y fear” He has a very clear philosophy, of 
which the basis is the etermty and the wisdom of the 
divme ordermg of things His aim is that of Greek 
tragedy, to secure a vahant acqmescence m the course of 
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fate and in the dispensations of human hfe To him 
Zeus always governs , Prometheus may be a fine fellow, 
but Zeus IS still king of gods and men He beheved 
that m the world as it was created there was a soul of 
goodness, and that, m spite of evil, the “ mward frame 
of things ” was wiser than its cntics Thioughout history 
there have been rebels against this doctrme The 
passionate worship of the Virgm m the Middle Ages was 
a symptom of the revolt agamst the austenties of the 
Father and the Son “ Mary concentrated m herself the 
whole rebelhon of man agamst fate , the whole protest 
agamst divme law ; the whole contempt for human law 
as its outcome , the whole imutterable fury of human 
nature beating itself agamst tike walls of its prison- 
house Scott’s purpose is the classic reconciliation 
Like Meredith’s Lucifer m starhght, he is always aware 
of the “ army of imalterable law ” To him peace and 
fortitude are to be found m a manly and reverent 
submission In la sua volontade e nostra ‘pace 

But his reconcihng power hes not only m submission 
to law but m his joyous recogmtion of its soul of good- 
ness. If he makes title world more solemn he also makes 
it more sunht That is the moral consequence of comedy, 
and of comedy m the widest sense Scott is an especial 
master He has Shakespeare’s gift of chargmg our hfe 
with new and happier values His people do not, hke 
Tourgemev’s, fight a losing battle , they are triumphant, 
they must be triumphant, for there is that m them 
whidi is m tune with the inner nature of thmgs The 
novels enlarge our vision, hght up dark comers, break 
down foohsh barriers, and make hfe brighter and more 
spacious. If they do not preach any smgle maxim the^, 
m Shelley’s words, “ repeal large codes of fraud and woe ” 
They restore faith m humanity by reveahng its forgotten 
graces and depths. 

We have noted, m considering the novels as they 
appeared, the many cases where Scott m high tragic 
moments performs the task which Anstotle attributed 
to tragedy, of purifying the emotions by pity and fear 

1 Heniy Adaina, Mont-Samt-MtcM and, Ohartres, 276 
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Such moments dignify life for us and link it with the 
universal, they widen our terrestrial horizons and reveal 
the mfimte heavens above us This gift alone would 
rank bim with the great creative forces m hterature 
But I find m him another and a rarer gift, m which 
tragedy and comedy seem to blend, and to which heart 
and bram subtly contribute — ^the power of looking at 
life with such clear and compassionate eyes that he can 
find m its iromes both mirth and pity. The result is 
not an mtensifymg but a calmmg of the emotions, for 
the discords are resolved m an ultimate harmony 
Swmbume writes somewhere of findmg “ m love of 
lovmg-kmdness, light,” and m that word lovmg-kmdness 
we have Scott’s secret It is the quahty whidi we meet 
when, m Homer, the Elders of Troy see Helen on the 
battlements and because of her beauty forgive her all 
the woes she has brought upon them when Odysseus 
comes upon his father diggmg alone m the vmeyaxd m 
shabby gaiters, with his old hands protected by gauntlets 
against the thorns when Don Quixote finds that there 
are no birds m last year’s nest We feel the pity of 
thmgs, but also, strangely, their mercy 

Scott was wholly free from sensibihty, the crying 
fault of his age He could wnte its jargon m his careless 
moods, but when he came to senous busmess there is a 
noble austerity m his reading of character But there is 
also the msight of the healer and the reconciler He has 
the Greek quahty of sopkrosyne, which means hterally 
the possession of “ savmg thoughts ” He can penetrate 
to the greatness of the humble, the divme spark m the 
clod No other writer has done quite the same thmg 
for the poor Many have expounded their pa^os and 
their humours, and some few have made them lovable 
and significant, but Scott alone has hfted them to the 
sublime Through their mouths he proclaims his evangel 
It is not the kings and captains who most eloq^uently 
preadh. love of country, but Edie Ochiltree the beggar, 
who has no belongings but a blue gown and a waflet. 
It fe not a queen or a great lady who lays down the 
profoundest laws of conduct, bqt Jeanie Deans, the 
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peasant girl It is Bessie Maclure, a lone widow among 
the hills, who in the Covenant strife has the vision of 
peace through a wider charity 

Scott has what Stevenson found m Dostoevsky, a 
“ lovely goodness ” He lacks the flaming mtensity of 
the Russian , his even balance of soul saves him from the 
spiritual melodrama to which the latter often descends 
But like him he loves mankmd without reservation, is 
mcapable of hate, and finds nothing created altogether 
common or unclean This Border laird, so happy m his, 
worldly avocations that some would discard him as 
superficial, stands at the end securely among the prophets^ 
for he gathers all thmgs, however lowly and crooked and 
broken, withm the love of God 



Chapter XIV 
THE MAN 

A WRITER lives by his books, and m our judgment of his 
art the man himself does not concern us But smce 
humamty is mterested m itself, and wiU always look for 
the person behmd the achievement, we are bound to 
speculate on the character of the author, and, if other 
evidence be wantmg, to seek to deduce that character 
from his work The bhnd Homer wUl be sought behmd 
his epics, and the man Shakespeare behmd the plays 
Had we known nothmg of Dr Johnson except his 
pubhcations a great figure would be absent from our 
pantheon, and without Keats’s letters we should have 
gone far astray m our verdict on the poet With Scott 
the case is different Out of the immense and varied 
mass of his work a picture of the woiker emerges which 
IS substantially the truth Even without Lockhart and 
the Journal we should have had a full and true conception 
of Walter Scott The man and his achievements were 
of a piece, and there was no schism between fact and 
dream 

It is not difficult to make a picture of one whose 
nature is all crude hghts and shadows and sharp angles, 
for a character with anythmg of the fantastic or perverse 
m it lends itself to easy representation. But it is hard 
to draw on a httle canvas the man whose nature is 
large and central and human, without cranks or oddities 
The very simphcity and wholesomeness of such souls 
defy an easy summary, for they are as spacious m then 
effect and as generous m their essence as daylight or 
summer In Inese days of emotional msecurity we are 
apt to confuse the normal with the medioCTe, and to 
assume that largeness is also shallowness. We are a 
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little afiaid of the high road and find more attraction m 
the crooked by-ways Such a mood is not conducive to 
a fair judgment of Scott, or even to an imderstandmg 
of him at all For he is the normal man raised to the 
highest power, eschewing both fantastic vices and 
freakish virtues 

He stood at the heart of life, and his mterests em- 
braced everything that mterested his fellows That is 
the keystone of his character and mmd — ^they were 
central and universal He was impatient of nothmg that 
God had made ; and he did not merely tolerate, for he 
was eager to understand His mterest was as acute m 
the way a merchant managed his counting-house and a 
banker his credits as m the ‘prav&rumce of a ballad oi 
some romantic genealogy No lover of the past had 
ever his feet more firmly planted m the present He 
was pre-emmently a social bemg, recognizmg his duty 
to otheis and the close mterconnexion of humamty 
The problem of his charactei is, therefore, the way m 
which imagmative gemus and practical sagacity ran m 
harness, how the spiritual detachment of the dreamer 
was combmed with this hvely sense of commumty 

I 

The first question we ask is how he regarded the 
craft which gave him his fame and his hvehhood Of 
one thing there can be no doubt— he loved it and gave 
to it his deepest mterest and the best powers of his 
mmd. The mstinct to express himself m words was at 
the root of his bemg , he must always be writing, and 
if there was no more urgent task there was the Journal, 
and letters to fnends, or scraps of verse m which he 
could give rem to his fancies He felt himself a member 
of a great fraternity and cherished a masomc loyalty 
'towards his colleagues. But he had no heroics about it 
and claimed for it no privileges The rewards it brought 
were so utterly mcommensuiate with the pams that his 
attitude was always a httle apologetic, as of one to 
whom the gods had given too generous gifts. 
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This point of view needs further analysis, for it was 
different in kind from Byron’s aristocratic condescension 
Hiere were baser elements m it, no doubt, for m the 
E din burgh of his day the busmess of letters, at least of 
the lighter letters, was not too well regarded Scott 
would not have been his father’s son if he had not felt 
an unwiQmg respect for the professions which carried 
with them social predommance, hke politics, the services, 
and the law But the true source lay deeper In the 
jBrst place he did not rank his own achievements very 
high He would have been ready to give Shakespeare 
a place far above any prmce or potentate, but he did 
not consider himself to be m the same world as Shake- 
speare He thought qmte seriously that many of his 
contemporaries wrote better than he did , consequently 
he was as wholly free from hterary jealousies as any 
man that ever lived For Wordsworth and Coleridge 
and Jane Austen, who could do things outside his powers, 
he had a smcere reverence He was eager to discern 
every scmtiUa of merit among his contemporaries, and 
to praise it generously. Apart from his own ragged 
regiment of Parnassus he was the friend and encourager 
of every man and woman who used the pen He could 
appreciate writers who were at opposite poles from 
himself , he went out of his way to praise Mrs Shelley’s 
Frankenstein because he thought that Shelley had written 
it , he took no part m the attack on the “ Cockney 
School,” though Leigh Hunt gave him ample provocation , 
and he tried to mduce Charles Lamb to visit him at 
Abbotsford Such a spmt of cathohc appreciation was 
possible only for a man who had no vanity He had 
none of that peasant vice of jealous irritation mto 
which at times Carlyle sank. 

There was a graver element m his view of his craft 
He was free from the social vulgarity which made even 
so wise a woman as Lady Lomsa Stuart write of Mana 
Edgeworth that she “ was as good a gentlewoman as any 
of us had she not drowned her gentihty m her inkpot.” 
But he had somethmg of Byron’s dishke of the “ mere 
writer ” He considered that the man who retired from 
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the bustle of the world to spin his fancies was something 
of a deserter from the combatant ranks of humamty 
He had so many fighting strams m his ancestry that he 
hungered always for action, for a completer life than 
could be hved only m the mmd Dr Johnson once 
angrily withdrew Mansfield from the category of “ mere 
lawyers,” and Scott had the same impatience of pro- 
fessional Inmtations It was this mstmct which was 
responsible for his commercial and pohtical ventures 
and — ^largely — ^for the fohe des grandeurs of Abbotsford, 
but it also gave him his msight mto the heart and the 
prepossessions of the ordinary man He never lost 
himself m the stuffy parlours of self-conscious art 

In the mam it was a sound mstmct, for it was based 
on his conviction of the overndmg importance of char- 
acter The plam fellow who shouldered a musket for 
his country seemed to him to have a moral digmty to 
which the belauded artist had no claim His deepest 
respect was for the homespun virtues He told his 
daughter that he thanked God that “nothmg really 
worth havmg or canng about m this world is uncommon ” 
“ I fear,” he once chid Lockhart, “ you are too apt to 
measure things by some reference to literature — ^to dis- 
beheve that anybody can be worth much care who has 
no knowledge of that sort of thing or taste for it God 
help us * What a poor world this would be if that was 
the true doctrme ! I have read books enough, and 
observed and conversed with enough of emment and 
splendidly cultivated mmds, too, m my time; but I 
assure you, I have heard higher sentiments from the bps 
of poor uneducated men and women, when exertmg the 
spirit of severe yet gentle heroism under difficulties and 
afflictions, or speakmg their simple thoughts as to cir- 
cumstances m the lot of friends and neighbours, than^I 
ever yet met with out of the pages of the Bible ” ^ 
When he was warmly greeted by Wellmgton he could 
not beUeve that it was due to his hterary fame— “ What 
would the Duke of Wellington think of a few bits of 
novels ” Great deeds performed m a great spint 

1 Lookliart, VI. 60-1 
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seemed to bim the only source of honour In Lockhart’s 
words, “ To have done thmgs worthy to be written was 
m his eye a digmty to which no man made any approach 
who had only written thmgs worthy to be read ” ^ This 
ethical bias may have been overweighted, but it was 
the faith which moved him to the heroism of his last 
years Let it be remembered that it was shaied also 
by Keats, who m a famous letter dismissed the view 
that “ works of gemus were the finest thmgs m the 
world,” and set far above them the “ probity and dis- 
mterestedness ” of one of his friends ® 

Such a man, with such a creed, will run two risks 
His world of fancy and thought, smce he refuses to 
parade it, may become a secret domam which, owing to 
its very seclusion from outer leahties, may msensibly 
colour his whole attitude to life Agam, his robust 
msistence upon the value of common standards may 
mduce a vem of worldhness, a false approbation of things 
as they are The first peril is abundantly manifested 
m Scott’s career Durmg the dark days of 1826 he 
gave a list of his consolations to Lady Louisa Stuart, 
and one of the chief was his “ qmct thoughts ” From 
.these thoughts came the immortal part of his work, but 
also his disasters “ I have worn a wishmg-cap, the 
power of which has been to divert present griefs by a 
turn of the wand of imaguiation, and gild over the 
future prospect by prospects more fair than can ever be 
reahzed ” ® If the task chimed m with his wishes, no 
man could be more pamstakmg and sagacious m practical 
affairs, but if not, he would take refuge m his wakmg 
dreams, and become a visionary and a gambler Of this 
there were graver consequences than mdolence m directmg 
his own affairs His secret world made him a httle 
msensitive to the anomalies of the real one It killed 
m him, except at rare moments, the soul of the reformer 
It was a domam where the soul turned m upon itself, 
and dreams did not result m action Being mainly 
concerned with the past it was a static thmg, and bred 

^ ni 376 * CdTui, of John KecOs, S4 
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few ideals for the future The dweller m it could not be 
one of those 

who rest not , who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill 
At the sim’s hour of morning song. 

Known of souls only, and those souls free; 

The sacred spaces of the sea 

More , the man who issued from it had his eyes dazzled, 
and the glamour of his dreams was apt to gild ugly 
1 eahties 

Scott’s worldlmess, which is Carlyle’s mam charge 
agamst him, needs to be exactly stated At its best, 
it was an acute appreciation of the conventions by which 
life IS conducted , at its worst, it was an overvaluing of 
these conventions. It gave him the grasp of the mechan- 
ism of society which the novels reveal, but it shut out 
from his ken one side of the spintual world and one type 
of human soul It made him tolerant of pubhc abuses 
which he would have rooted up had they shown them- 
selves in his private life But he had no abiding relish 
for the glosser material rewards and pomps of success ; 
he imght hke the notion of them, but he was soon 
satiated by a little of the substemce Abbotsford was 
rather an aerial dream than a terrestrial pleasure house , 
it was endeared to him partly because it was a thmg of 
his own creation, but largely because of the human 
relationships that grew up around it 
And there was nothmg m it of what we call snobbery ^ 
Scott was too great a gentleman ever to feel insecure, 
and msecunty is the mark of the snob He liked to 
hve amoi^ long-descended and cultivated people, because 
they talked his own language, but smce he took no 
hberties he permitted none His relations with ihe 
chiefs of his own sept, the Buccleuchs, are a model of 
well-bred friendship He had a romantic veneration 
for the great Border house and a warm affection for its 
successive heads, but when it came to shutting out the 
Selkirk people firom the grounds of Bowhill he could 

^ George Borrow’s excited diatribe ( The Ronumy Rye App VII ) is a 
melanotu^y example of the earor into which prejudice may lead an honest man 
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speak kis mind, so that Duke Charles wrote to him, “ I 
have reason to thank God for many thmgs, but especially 
for havmg given me fnends who will tell me the truth ” 
He bore himself m any company with an easy modesty, 
and a breedmg which Lord Dudley contrasted most 
favourably with Byron’s In his parties at Abbotsford 
he smgled out for special kmdness the humbler guests 
Could any man with a trace of the snob m his com- 
position have tolerated for a moment the gaucherxes 
of James Hogg ^ His chivalry was manifested not only 
m his manner to high-bom ladies but m his treatment 
of every woman he met, from the preposterous Mrs 
Coutts to his cotters’ wives Twice m his life he was 
guilty of a defect m generosity, once towards his brother 
and once towards Constable , but I can find no mstance 
where he failed m that respect towards anyone humbler 
than himself 


II 

Scott was pre-emmently a social bemg, hvmg his hfe 
m close contact with his fellows, and he could not hold 
himself aloof from the problems of society The French 
Revolution left no one m Britain unaffected one class 
of mmd it stimulated to speculative ardour and bold 
schemes of change • another, not less honest, it drove 
mto a stiff conservatism In the eyes of the latter the 
fiurst duty was to preserve the historic fabric now 
threatened, even at the cost of perpetuatmg blemishes 
To mend your roof m a gale might mean the destruction 
of the whole house Scott was not mterested m the 
pohtical game for its own sake 

In general I care very little about the matter, and from 
year’s end to year’s end have scarce a thought connected with 
them, except to laugh at the fools who think to make themselves 
great men out of little by swaggenng in the rear of a party 
But either actually important events, or such as seemed so by 
their close neighbourhood to me, have always humed me off 
my feet, and made me, as I have sometimes afterwards regretted, 
more forward and more violent than those who had a regular 
]Og*trot way of busying themselves m pubhc matters ^ 


^ JvwmA, I 126 
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That IS to say, he had the occasional intemperance of 
the suddenly aroused layman , he had a natural bias 
agamst all change, and he hated wholeheartedly what he 
regarded as the central doctrme of the French Revolution, 
what Coleridge called that “ science of cosmopohtanism 
without country, of philanthropy without neighbourlmess 
or consangumity, m short, of all the impostures of that 
philosophy which would sacrifice each to the shadowy 
idol of aU ” 

Unfortunately this view was more than a revolt agamst 
those unstable progressives who were for ever itchmg to 
tinker at the social machme It was more than Falkland’s 
philosophical conservatism — “ When it is not necessary 
to change, it is necessary not to change , ” or Burke’s 
classic warnmg — “ The old buildmg stands well enough, 
though part Gothic, part Grecian, and part Chmese, 
imtil an attempt is made to square it mto uniformity 
Then, mdeed, it may come down upon our heads 
altogether m much uniformity of rum ” Scott opposed 
change even when the old buildmg stood very lU The 
notorious mstance is the matter of Scottish reforms 
Scotland m his day was, as Cockbum put it, no better 
than a village at a great man’s gate, the electoral system 
was rotten to the core, and me best elements m the 
land were unrepresented m pubhc hfe There were 
only S600 voters on the county rolls and 1300 town 
coimcillors elected the burgh members Of this farcical 
situation Scott was fully aware, yet he called men 
scamps for desirmg a juster system The judicial edifice 
was no more satisfactory than the political, but he 
resisted every attempt to better it In both cases the 
reason was the same , he feared that if reform once 
began it would puU down the good with the bad, 
and destroy that Scotland which he knew and loved 
Hazhtt’s famous rhodomontade on the subject of his 
politics IS ludicrously unjust, with its declamation 
against one who “ stooped to the unworthy arts of 
adulation and abetted the views of the great with the 
pettifo^mg fedings of the meanest dependant on office 
. . . vino repaid the public hberahty by striking a 
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secret and envenomed blow at every one who was not 
the ready tool of power , ” ^ bub impartial observers 
might well have been perplexed by this rehc-worship, so 
mconsistent with Scott’s practical good sense 

To his prepossession against change, a feehng bom of 
fear and love, must be added two other causes which 
determined his pohtical views As we have seen, his 
mmd was wholly unspeculative He had no theory of 
the state, no philosophy of society, and the pruntm 
dtsputandt of Edmburgh dmner-parties had sickened him 
of the whole subject Lake Lady Louisa Stuart, he 
hated “ marches of ages and all that vile slang ” ^ His 
min d was eminently concrete, he had no mterest m 
what was valuable m the Wlug speculative activity, and 
he was acutely sensitive to what was bad For m the 
Whiggism of the time there was much that was shallow 
and foppish Scott had Burke’s conviction that life 
could not be conducted by abstract reasonmg 

The Whigs will hve and die m the heresy that the world is 
ruled by httle pamphlets and speeches, and that if you can 
sufficiently demonstrate that a hne of conduct is most con- 
sistent with men’s mterost, you have therefore and thereby 
demonstrated that they will at length, after a few speeches on 
the subject, adopt it of course * 

He was not disposed to set much value on new theones 
of society and morals, for he put all theory m the second 
class of importance If he was told that such and such 
a thing was m accordance with the spirit of the age, he 
rephed that the spirit of the age might be a lymg spirit 
with no claim to infalhbihty The rejoicing dialectic of 
his Whig contemporaries left hun cold and suspicious 
He admitted their enthusiasm and honesty, but the 
truth they pioclaimed he thought at the best a half- 
truth The deeper verities of the imagmation and mstmct 
seemed to him to be eternally beyond their dappei 
logic “This will never do,” Jeffrey had writtraa of 
Wordsworth, and the sentence was a fiashhght to reveal 
the whole arid world of Whi^ism If Scott was a little 

^ fhe Sp%nt of the 
2 Letters to Miss Lomsa Chnioni 60 
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blind to the merits of the new school, he saw with acid 
clearness its limitations 

A second reason predisposed him against them Their 
practice seemed to him to limp far behmd their pro- 
fessions They contented themselves with cultivating 
at high tension emotions towards humamty at large, 
but they had httle themselves of the human touch 
Scott knew the commonalty of Scotland better than 
any man of his day, and he was an assiduous practical 
philanthropist , he resented — as many have resented 
smce his time — ^the claims of a httle cotene of mteUectuals 
to speak for a people of whom they knew no thin g Their 
creed was noble, their performance trivial They weie 
hke Obadiah’s bull m Tristram Shandy, “ who, though 
he never certainly did produce a calf, nevertheless went 
about his busmess with so much gravity, that he com- 
manded the respect of the whole parish ” He felt about 
them as Lady Lomsa Stuart felt about the Welsh hier- 
archy She foimd one bishop who “ was hbeial, pro- 
posed to equahze the sees, argued against the wealth 
and power of the Church, and, bemg enraged agamst 
not getting the highest preferment himself, nevei di earned 
of troubling his head about his paltry diocese The 
lUiberal prejudiced bishops come and reside ” ^ 

Yet, apart from certain Scottish questions, it would be 
an error to regard Scott as a Tory of the Eldon type 
Like Bums m his great days, he was a Pittite, rather 
an anti-revolutionary than an anti-reformer In the 
last months of his hfe he told a fnend that he was no 
enemy to reform — “ if the machme does not work well, 
it must be mended — ^but it should be by the best workmen 
you have ” ® T h i s last phrase gives the key to his faith. 
He beheved m persons rather than m pohcies. “ Away,” 
he would have exclaimed with Canning, “ with the cant 
of ‘ measures not men,’ the idle supposition that it is 
the harness, and not the horses, that draws the chanot 
along I ” He had deep m him the mstmct to find^a 
leader and cleave to hun, and he found what he sought 

^ Letters to Miss Louisa Glinton, 2nd Senes, 1X3 
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m Wellington Wellington might have led him very far 
on the path of radical progress, but m the newer men, 
the Greys and Russells, and m the talkative lawyers like 
Brougham, he did not find the quahty he could trust 
In many ways he misread the signs of the times, as 
m his belief m the nsmg of the north-country colhers 
and weavers which led him to organize the Buccleuch 
legion, and m the tragic fears of his last illness What 
had happened m France haunted him hke a spectre 
When Sir John Smclair told Adam Smith that the 
coimtry would be rumed, the dying economist rephed, 
“ My dear young man, there is a good deal of rum m a 
coimtry ” But if Scott is to be blamed for sometimes 
losing faith m the soundness of heart of the nation, it 
may well be argued that he was alive to a peril to which 
too many of his contemporaries were bhnd Looking 
back to-day, it is clear that Britam m the two decades 
after Waterloo was treadmg a far more perilous path 
than she had trod m the war with Napoleon Liverpool, 
Eldon and the rest blundered many times, but those 
stiff and prosaic gentlemen had m them something of the 
heroic, and they brought the country out of the jaws of 
destruction, for other and showier people to wm the 
credit. Scott saw the fires smouldermg beneath the 
crust, though he may have underestimated the crust’s 
strength, and he was impatient, rightly impatient, with 
the sciolists and dreamers who beheved that they walked 
on impregnable rock He was not prepared to see his 
country rumed to make a belletristic hohday “ FaUait-il 
laisser p4nr I’Angleterre pour plaire aux pontes ? ” 

The Whig creed was potent m its day, and it had 
many beneficent consequences, but, smce it was con- 
cerned chiefly with the form of thmgs, with mechanism, 
it has long smce ceased to be a hvmg force among us 
So far as it attempted to provide an oigamc philosophy 
of pohtics, it sign^y failed. Let us turn to the positive 
substance of Scott’s faith, which was a deeper thmg than 
his antipathy to Whig merits and Whig defects. Its 
first element was nationahsm He beheved firmly m 
the virtue of local patriotism and the idiomatic hfe of 
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the smaller social unit Whenever Scotland was con- 
cerned he was prepared to break with his party, with 
his leaders, and with the whole nobihty, gentry and 
mteUectuahty of Bntam “ The Tories and Whigs may 
go be damned together, as names that have disturbed 
old Scotland, and tom asunder the most kindly feehngs 
smce the days they were mvented ” ^ This was no mere 
petulant parochialism, but a deep conviction that on 
the strength and mdividuahty of the part depended the 
value of the whole The second element was a sense of 
commumty, of society as an orgamc thing where every 
man’s life was hnked with that of his fellows For this 
reason he dishked the mtense preoccupation of a man 
with his own soul, which he thought had been the weak- 
ness of Scottish Calvinism, and which the imported 
evangehcahsm from England was revivmg north of the 
Tweed For this reason, too, he detested the selfishness 
of the new mdustnahsm 

This latter was the pubhc question on which he felt 
most passionately “ God’s justice is requitmg, and will 
yet further requite, those who have blown up this 
cotmtry mto a state of unsubstantial opulence, at the 
expense of the health and morals of the lower classes ” ^ 
He agreed with Southey’s terrible comparison of the 
submerged classes to the dogs of Constantmople, “a 
nuisance to the commumty while they hve, and dying 
miserably at last ” But he was fair on the mattei, 
and did not attempt to set up a golden past against a 

S ’ present Take the discussion between Chnstie 
! and Croftangry— 

“ An older family, perhaps, and probably more remembered 
and regretted than later possessors ® ” 

“ Mnir regretted — ^mair missed * I hked ane of the auld 
family very weel, bnt I wuma say that for them a’ How 
should they be mair missed than the Treddleses « The cotton 
mill was such a thmg for the country ' The mair baims a 
cotter body had the better , they would make their own keep 
icae the they were five years auld, and a widow wi’ three 
or four baims was a wealthy woman m the time of the 
Treddleses ” 


1 JownoU, I 87 
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But the health of those poor children, my good friend — 

then education and religious instruction ’’ 

‘‘For health/’ said Christie, looking gloomily at me, "‘ye 
maun ken httle o’ the world, sir, if ye dinna ken that the health 
of the poor man’s body, as weel as his youth and his strength, 
aie all at the command of the rich man’s purse There never 
was a trade so unhealthy yet but men would fight to get wark 
at it for twa penmes a day above the common wage But the 
bairns were reasonably cared for in the way of au and exercise, 
and a very responsible youth beard them their Carritch, and 
gied them lessons in Readiemadeasy ^ Now, what did they 
ever get before ^ Maybe on a winter day they would be called 
out to beat the wood for cock or sicbke , and then the starving 
weans would maybe get a bite of broken bread, and maybe no, 
just as the butler was m humour ” ^ 

It IS Scott’s own voice speaking, he had no illusions 
about the eternal problem of tlie poor 
A friend of mine, a famous piofessor of economics, 
once proposed to write a book on the pohtical economy 
of Scott, for he held that he had a stronger grasp of the 
subject than most of its professional exponents It was 
the fashion m bis day for the pundits of both parties to 
sneer at his romancer’s economics, but the whirhgig of 
time has avenged him We have learned m recent 
years that so-called economic laws are m the mam 
deductions from contemporary data and have no umversal 
validity, and we have been compelled to look upon facts 
with shrewder eyes than the classic theorists Just as 
Whig views of the mechanism of the state have now 
only an histone mterest, so the economic dogmatism of 
the early nmeteenth century is a speech strange to our 
ears But Scott remains smgularly up to date, foi he 
had imagmation, and was very close to the impenshable 
thmgs m life MalacM Malagrowther will well repay 
study, for, apart from its sane and honourable nationalism, 
it IS full of acute economic thmkmg He argues for the 
localization of the issue of credit, which mvolved the 
shght inflation that the circumstances of Scotland re- 
quired, very much m the language of to-day He feared 
the craze for umfonmty, because he realized that it 

^ Beading made easy 

* Chromdes of the OanoTigcae, 1st set * Chap. IV 
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would bring to Scotland the disasters of the unreformed 
English poor law, and he made merry with the extreme 
latssez-fmre dogma merely by stating it 

Leave your kelp-rocks to the undisturbed possession of seals 
and mermaids, if there he anv — you will buy banUa cheaper 
m South America Send your Highland fishers to America 
and Botany Bay, where they will find plenty of food, and let 
them leave them present sterile residence m the utter and 
undisturbed sohtude for which Nature designed it Do not 
think you do any hardship m obeying the umversal law of 
nature, which leads wants and supphes to draw to their ]uat 
and proper level, and equalize each other , which attracts gold 
to those spots, and those only, where it can be profitably 
employed, and mduces man to transport himself from the 
realms of famme to those happier regions, where labour is 
hght and subsistence plentiful ’■ 

The same lealism is seen m his attitude to the poor 
He had no behef m the wizardry of abstract pohtical 
rights , his view was Coleridge’s — “ It is a mockery of 
our fellow creatures’ wrongs to call them equal m rights, 
when by the bitter compulsion of then wants we make 
them inferior to us m all that can soften the heart and 
dignify the understanding , ” so he set himself withm 
his own orbit to make a better commonwealth He 
mtroduced at Abbotsford a system of health msurance, 
and bemg always roindfpl of the moral issue, he refused 
the easy path of chanty, and m bad times arranged for 
rehef work at full wages. He was a foe to tipphng 
houses, and defended the Scottish reluctance to grant 
hcences as compared with England He proposed a 
scheme of imemployment msurance m factories, the 
premiums to be paid wholly by the owners, on the 
ground that it would retard unhealthy industrial ex- 
pansion and compel manufacturers to rely less on casual 
labour® These are scarcely the notions of a crusted 
Eldomte 

It may be admitted that Scott’s sympathies with labour 
and his knowledge of its problems were circumscribed 
To the pathetic early struggles of trade-umonism he was 

1 Mtsc Prose WorJcSf XXI 382 
» Locfehart, IV 73, 86 6 See p 222 mpta 
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always hostile, for he scented conspiracy, and he was 
horrified to discover symptoms of it m Galashiels He was 
above all thmgs a countiyman, who knew and honoured 
the peasant , of the proletariat m the towns, and 

the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow bamcadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities, 

he had Wordsworth’s ignorance and restless fear But 
for the poor man whom he understood, who was kmt to 
hun by a common domicile and ancestry, he had sym- 
pathy and understandmg m the amplest measure He 
proposed to show Washmgton Irvmg “ some of our 
excellent plam Scotch people — ^not fine gentlemen and 
ladies, for such you can meet everywhere, and they are 
everywhere the same ” They were the stock which he 
most honoured, for they were the most idiomatic and 
endurmg thmg m the nation It was this love of plam 
folk which made Crabhe his favourite reading They 
are the true heroes and heromes of his novels, and they 
were his best friends m hfe He respected them far too 
much to sentimentalize over them , mdeed he had their 
own contempt for sensibihty. When a perfervid young 
lady swooned on bemg presented to hun and then 
kissed Henry Mackenzie’s hand, Scott’s comment was 
that of a Border peasant “ Did you ever hear the hke 
of that Enghsh lass, to famt at the sight of a crippled 
clerk of session, and kiss the dry withered hand of an 

old tax-gatherer ’ ” He had the same tenderness, 

the same tough fesceimme humour, the same rugged 
sense of decency He never entered the “huts where 
poor men he ” with the condescension of a district 
visitor, for you cannot patronize that which is yourself 
Of all great wnters, perhaps, he was the one who hved 
closest to the poor He was nearer to them than Shake- 
speare, who saw only their comedy and their vices , far 
nearer than Shelley, to whom the poor were the “ pol- 
lutmg multitude,” though he might pity and defend 
them , nearer even than Wordsworth, who did not 
know how to unbend Of Wordsworth a country neigh- 
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bour said that he “ was not a man as folks could crack 
with nor not a man as could crack wi’ folks,” whereas 
of Scott the report was that he talked to everyone as if 
he were a blood-relation 

As an old man Wordsworth confessed that, while he 
had never had any respect for the Whigs, he had always 
had a great deal of the Chartist m him Of Scott it may 
be said that he had much of that practical socialism 
which Toryism has never lacked He envisaged life m 
terms rather of duties than of rights , he hated the 
rootless and the mechanical ; he beheved m property 
but only as something held on a solemn trust , his 
social conscience was too qmck to accept the calculating 
inhumanity of the economists. To him, as to Newman, 
it seemed that a worthy society must have both order 
and warmth If he had ever sought a formula for his 
creed it might well have been Bagehot’s famous phrase, 
“ Toryism is enjoyment”. 


in 

Scott had not the metaphysical turn of his countrymen, 
and he had no mstmct to preach, but the whole of his 
life and work was based on a reasoned philosophy of 
conduct Its corner-stones were humihty and disciplme. 
The life of man was difficult, but not desperate, and to 
hve it worthily you must forget yourself and love others 
The failures were the egotists who were wrapped up m 
self, the doctrmaires who were m chains to a dogma, the 
Pharisees who despised their brethren. In hun the 
“ common sense ” of the eighteenth century was coloured 
and ht by Christian chanty Happmess could only be 
attained by the unseUtregaidmg He preaches this faith 
through the mouth of Jeame Deans — indeed it is ihe 
basis of all his ethical portraiture, it crops up everywhere 
m his letters and J oumal, and m his review of Canto HI 
of Chide MaroU m the Quarterly he expounds it to 
Byron and labours to reconcile hun with the world 
This paper should not be forgotten, for m it Scott 
professes explicitly his moral code Its axiom is that 
2 a. 
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there is no royal road to heart’s ease, but that there is 
a patii for the humble pilgrim The precepts for such 
are — 

to narrow our wishes and desires within the scope of our 
present powers of attainment , to consider our misfortunes 
as our inevitable share in the patrimony of Adam , to bridle 
those irritable feehngs which, ungoverned, are sure to become 
governors , to shun that intensity of gallmg and self -wounding 
reflection which our poet has described in his own burning 
language , to stoop, m short, to the reahties of life, repent if 
we have oflended, and pardon if we have been trespassed 
agamst , to look on the world less as our foe than as a doubtful 
and capricious friend whose applause we ought as far as possible 
to deserve, but neither to court nor to condemn 

To this philosophy he added a stalwart trust m the 
Christian doctrmes, a trust which was simple, unqualified 
and unquestioning His was not a soul to be troubled 
by doubts or to be kmdled to mystical fervour, though 
he was ready to admit the reahty of the latter Theie 
IS a passage m the Journal where he defends the work 
of Methodism as “ carrying rehgion into classes in society 
where it would scarce be found to penetrate, did it rely 
merely upon proof of its doctrmes, upon calm reasoning, 
and upon rational argument ” ^ But such excitements 
were not for him , for his mmd to seek them would have 
been hke drug-takmg, a renunciation of self-disciphne. 
In the Scotland of fiis day tins teachmg was much m 
season The old fires of Calvinism had burned too 
murkily, the hght of the Aufklarung had been too thm 
and cold, but m Scott was a spmt which could both 
illunune and comfort his world He gave it a code of 
ethics robuster because more rational, and he pomted 
the road to a humaner faith 


IV 


The strong wme of gemus too often cracks and flaws 
the containing vessel. The mind revolts against the 
body, the subconscious agamst the conscious, and there 
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IS an expense of spmt in a waste of fears and frustrations. 
But ]ust as there was no strife or sedition in Scott’s 
intellectual powers, so there were no fissures in his 
character Carlyle spoke truth when he said that a 
sounder piece of British manhood was not put together 
m that eighteenth century of Time He was a man of 
the centre, like his own Johnny Dodds of Farthing’s 
Acre There was a clearmg-house m his soul where all 
impulses were ordered and adjusted, and this repose 
gave him happmess That was the secret of his geniahty, 
for throughout his crowded life he was at peace with 
himself, and had the gift of commumcatmg ms peace to 
the world This balance did not chill, as it does with 
many, the emotional side of his nature, but it gave it 
depth and stabihty , mstead of sentiment he had pity 
and tenderness, and his perfect courage was never 
marred by bravado The words which Sir Walter 
Raleigh has used of Shakespeare apply most fully to 
him; he was a “man cast m the antique mould of 
humamty, equable, alert and gay.” 

Such a one makes a hght and a warmth around him 
Scott had no enemies, except a prejudiced few who had 
never met him No class, no type escaped his gkmour 
To Byron, who did not praise readily, he seemed “ as 
nearly a thorough good man as a man can be ” ^ He 
was the centre round which for thirty years there 
clustered a whole commumty of most diverse men and 
women, and when the sun set the constellation was 
scatter^ James Ballantyne died four months after his 
friend, James Hogg followed him after three troubled 
years, and those who survived him longer were to the 
last imder his spell To Lady Lomsa Stuart, to Lockhart, 
to Morritt and Cranstoun, even to Jeffrey and Cockbum 
he remamed the major influence m their hves Skene, 
who wandered about the world for thirty years more, 
was found by his daughter just before his death sitting 
by the fibre with a strange radiance m his face “ Scott 
has been here,” he cned, “ dear Scott • He told me that 
he had come from a ^eat distance to pay me a visit, 

^ Letters md Jmrrialst V 221 
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and he has been sitting here with me talking of all our 
old happy days together He said it was long smce we 
had met, but he is not m the least changed , his face 
was ]ust as cheerful and pleasant as it used to be ” ^ 
Skene’s dymg vision is a parable of Scott’s bequest to 
the world He has left us not only the products of his 
fancy but almost his bodily presence, a personahty 
which to his lovers is as real as if m the flesh he stiU 
moved among us Alone of the great imagmative creators 
he draws us to an affectionate mtimacy It is the man 
rather than the writer that still hatmts his own Border, 
like an emanation from its changeless hills and waters, 
so that on some forgotten drove-road m Ettrick one almost 
looks to see m an autumn gloaming his ruddy face and 
silvery hair, and to hear the kmdly burr of ms speech 
It has been given to him to conquer the world, and yet 
remam the tutelary genius of his native glens 

He seems to me the greatest, because the most repre- 
sentative, of Scotsmen, smce m his mmd and character 
he sums up more fully than any other the idiomatic 
quahties of his countrymen and translates them mto a 
universal tongue John Knox gave his land the Refor- 
mation, an mestmaable but a perilous gift, which led to 
high spmtual exaltations, but also to much blood and 
tears By itself it was a forcmg-house to produce 
monstrous growths, and it required to be freshened by 
the sun and wmds of the common world Bums, with 
a Greek freedom m his soul, gave Scotland her own 
Erench Revolution, burned up much foUy with tte 
fires of poetry, and reconciled m a common humamty 
ancient warrmg elements m the national hfe Scott 
completed what the eighteenth-century philosophers had 
b^un and gave her her own Renaissance He is, with 
Bums, her great hberator and reconciler He saved his 
land from ihe narrow rootless gentihty and the barren 
utihtananism of the lUummates , he gave her confidence 
by reopening to her the past , and he blended mto one 
hvmg tradition many things which the shallow had 
despised and the dull had forgotten Gently he led her 

1 JBlackmod's Magmmt Jtme 1896 
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back to nature and the old sunphaties His mission 
was that of Hosea the prophet — “ Behold, I will allure 
her, and brmg her into the wilderness, and speak com- 
foitably unto her And I wdl give her vineyards from 
thence, and the vaUey of Achor for a door of hope, 
and she shall smg there as m the days of her youth ” 


THE END 
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Jocehne, 300, 301 
Jock o’ Bawston Cleugh, 25 
Sir Kenneth of Scotland, 273, 274 
Gabnel Kettledrummle, 163 
Captain of Knockdunder, 191 
Miles Lamboume, 322, 323 
loanee 254 

Barsie Latimer, 264, 266, 266 

Albert Lee, 300, 301 

Alice Lee, 300, 302 

Sir Henry Lee, 300, 302 

Lord Leicester, 232, 233 

Lord Lmdesay, 230 

Lady Lochleven, 231 

Louis XI , 266, 267 

Locksley, 199, 200, 201 

Level, 149, 160 

Luke Lundm, 230 

Annot Lyle, 193 

Ephraim Macbnar, 136, 347 

Mrs MacOandhsh. 140 

Evan Bhu Macoombich, 136 137 
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Helen Macgregor, 183, 184 
Hector MacIntyre, 150 
Fergus Maolvor, 131, 135, 136 
Flora Macivor, 133, 135, 136 
Mackitchmson, 46 
Bessie Maclure, 163, 353 
Elspeth MaoTavish, 314 
Duncan MacWheeble, 46, 134, 135, 
136 

Mrs Mailsetter, 150, 348 
Sir Mungo Malagrowther, 248, 250 
Albert de Malvoism, 200 
Colonel Mannenng, 138, 140 
Juha Mannenng, 55, 56, 139 
William de la March, 256, 257 
Mareschal, 159 

Queen Mary of Scots, 202, 229, 230, 
231, 233 

Meiklewham, 262 
Major Melville, 134 
Meg Memlies, 141, 142 
Mordaunt Mertoun, 244 
Richie Moniphes, 248, 249, 250 
Mortsheugh, 195, 196 
Mowbray, 261, 262, 263 
Clara Mowbray, 253, 260, 262, 263 
Saunders Mucklebaokit, 151, 152, 
153 

Habakkuk Mucklewrath, 163, 338 
Tib Mumps, 138, 142 
Meg Murdockson, 191 
Nigel Ohfant, 248, 249 
Crystal Nixon, 266 
Norna of the Fitful Head, 244 
Edie Ochiltree, 149, 150, 152, 190, 
352 

Robin Oig, 314 
Gnzel Oldbuok, 150 
Jonathan OldWck, 31, 149, 150, 
152 

Osbaldistone (the elder), 181, 182 
Frank Osbaldistone 182, 183, 186 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone, 182, 184 
Fate in Fenl, 265, 266 
Feter Feebles, 265, 266 
Lady Fenelope Fenfeather, 262, 263 
Fetit Andr6, 266 
Sir Geoffrey Fevenl, 264 
Fleydell, 46, 139, 140, 141, 208 
Feter Flumdamas, 189 
Ahok Folwarth, 136 
Foundtext, 163 
Dr Quackleben, 263 
Corporal Baddlebanes, 38, 257 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 232 
Ramon^, 318 
Daddy Ratohffe, 191 
Edgar Bavenswood, 194, 195, 196, 
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Rebecca, 180, 200 
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Richard 1 , 198, 199, 200, 272, 274 
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Rob Roy, 171, 183, 184, 185, 187 
Zerubbabel Robins, 302 
Amy Robsart, 232 
Rochecliffe, 301 
Rowena, 200 
Lord Ruthven, 230 
Bartohne Saddletree, 46, 189 
Saladm, 273 

Domime Sampson, 138, 140, 142 
Catherme Seyton, 229, 231 
Sir Fiercie Shafton, 228 
Bryce Snailsfoot, 246 
Sir George Staunton, 188 
Chnstie Steele, 314, 365 
Steeme Steenson, 268, 339 
Trusty Tompkins, 301, 302 
Touchwood, 262, 263, 270 
Trapbois, 249 
Tressihan, 233 
Tristan I’Hermite, 256 
Bienda Trod, 244 
Magnus Troil, 245, 246 
Minna Troil, 244, 246 
Trois Esohelles, 266 
Trotting Nelly, 263 
Thomas Trumbull, 265, 266 
Fnar Tuck, 200 
Rob Tull, 160 
Tyrrell, 262, 263 
Ulnca, 198 
de Valence, 325 
Richard Varney, 232, 233 
de Vaux, 274 

Diana Vernon, 54, 56, 182, 183, 184, 
200, 203 
Vidal, 273 
de Walton, 328 
Wamba, 200 

Wandering Willie, 265, 266, 268 
Henry Warden, 228 
Sir Arthur Wardour, 150, 151, 162 
Isabella Wardour, 149, 150 
Edward Waverley, 114, 133, 134, 
136, 182 

Wayland Smith, 232 
Westburnfiat, 159 
White Lady of Avenel, 228, 245 
Madge Wildfire, 117, 191 
Sir Roger Wildrake, 301, 302 
Ahson Wilson, 163, 164 
Anme Wmnie, 197 
Adam Woodcock, 230 
Baby Vellowley, 246 
Tnptolemus Yellowley, 244, 246 
Charles X of France, 42, 305 
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Charles Edward^ Pnnce, 117, 125, 135 
Chaucer, 113, 198, 341 
Chiefswood, 226, 276, 279, 296, 323, 
328 

Child, Professor, 65 
Guide Hawld, 105, 106, 146, 369 
Chnstabel, 69, 70, 259 
Chroniclea of the Cmongate^ 296, 307, 
310, 313 315 
Clarendon, Lord, 290 
Claverhouse, John Graham of, 161, 
165, 204, 338 

Clerk, Sir John, of Eldin, 39, 210 , 
John, 210, WiUiam, 39, 40, 46, 
97, 207, 211, 212, 264, 309 
Clubs 

Bannatyne, 251 
Blairadam, 212, 251, 319 
Eorest, 206, 220 
Friday, 87 95, 202 
Highland, 224, 251, 319 
Koxburghe, 251 
Speculative Society, 41 
Teviotdale, 41 
The Club (Edinburgh), 41 
The Club (London), 251 
The Gowks, 251 
The Literary Society, 41 
Coekburn, Henry, Lord, 34 n , 36, 45, 
49, 204, 208, 211, 235, 294, 361, 
371 

Coekburn, Mrs (Ahson Rutherford), 
30 32 

Colendge, S T , 69, 71, 82, 115, 128, 
193, 317 356, 361, 367 
Commmes, Philippe de, 250 
Constable, Archibald, 61 , starts as 
bookseller, 73 , founds Edinburgh 
Eevxew^ 73 74 , 78, 80, 81 , pub 
lishes Marm%on^ 84 , quarrel with 
Scott, 94, 96, 98, 99 , reooncilia 
tion, 107 108 , 121, 123, 126, 147, 
149, 163, 155 , business methods, 
156 168 , 172, 179, 202, 203, 213, 
226, 231, 235 237, 238, 239, 247, 
252, 268, 270 , his scheme for a 
Miscellany, 271, 272 , 278, 279, 
280, 282 , bankruptcy, 283, 284, 
287, 289, 292, 293, 320, 326, 
George, 31, 149 , Thomas, 280 n , 
284 

Corehouse, Lord, see Oranstoun, George 
Oranstoun, George (Lord Corehouse), 
40, 45, 47, 211, 212, 371 , Jane 
Anne (Countess Purgstall), 47, 60 
Corstorphine, 206 

Count Robert of Far%a, 324, 326, 326, 
327 

Coutts, Mrs (Harriet Mellon, Duchess 
of St Albans), 276, 360 


Covenanters, the,? 16, 134, 160, 161, 
163, 174, 191, 353 
Cowper, William, 71 
Crabbe, George, 207, 241, 334, 368 
Craighall, 49 

Croker, J W, 109, 144, 293, 294, 306, 
330 n 

Cromwell, Ohver, 27,301, 302 
Crosbie, Andrew, 139 
Cumnor Hall, 42 
Cunmngham Allan, 306, 333 
Curtis, Sir Wilham, 242 


Dalgdeish, William, 221, 259, 303, 
306, 310 

Dalkeith, Lady, see Buooleuch, Hamet, 
Duchess of , Lord, see Buccleuoh, 
Charles, Diike of 
Dalzell, Professor Andrew, 37 
Darmok, 179, 281 
Davy, Sir Humphry, 144, 217 
Defoe, Darnel, 127, 129 
Demonology and Witchcraft, Letters on, 
322 

Dempster, George, 15 
Dickens, Charles, 253 n , 349 
Disraeh, Benjamm, 275 
Dogs, 90, 204, 221 222 
Camp, 90 
Douglas, 90 
Fmette, 216 
Hamlet, 216 
Maida, 204, 216, 258 
Ounsque, 216 
Pepper, Mustard, etc , 216 
Percy, 90 
Don Qmxote, 352 
Don, Sir Alexander, 320 
Doom of Devorgotl, The, 171 
Dostoevsky, 336, 336, 340, 344, 360,. 
353 

Douglas, Di, 102 , Frances, Lady, 60 
85 , Castle, 325 
Douglasdale, 327 328 
Doumergue family of, 87, 144 
Downshire, Axthur, second Marquis 
of, 56 

Drap%er*8 Liters, 294 
Drumolog, 162 
Drumlanng, 106, 304 
Dryburgh Abbey 22, 88, 178, 217, 
334 

Dryden, John, 338 , Scott’s edition of,. 
79, 80, 81 

Dudley, John William, first Earl of, 
110, 148, 285, 360 
Dumas Alexandre, 201, 255, 335 
Dunbar, William, 18, 327 
Dundas, Henry, see Melville, first Lord 
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Eoonomios, Scott’s Views on, 222, 294, 
366, 367 

Edgeworth, Mana, 128, 223, 252, 261, 
274, 286, 356 

Edinburgh Academy, the, 258 
Edinburgh Annual Register^ The^ 99, 
107, 159, 174 

Edinburgh, in 1771, 11 13, 16, m 
1787, 39, 41 , in 1820, 203 204 , 
society, 207 210 

Ed/inhurgh Review, The, 60, 72, 73, 79, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 96, 97, 125, 213, 
238 

Edinburgh Eoyal Society, see Eoyal 
Society of Edinburgh 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal, 179, 293 
Encyclopcedia Britannica, 121, 238 
Eildons, the, 217, 286, 323 
Eldon, Lord, 363 

Elhs George, 59, 70, 72, 78, 82, 86, 91 
Elton, Professor, quoted, 227 228 336 
Emerson, E W , 336 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
105 

Erskine, Charles, 153 , Honble Henry, 
211 , Mary Anne, 47 , Wilham 
(Lord Kinnedder), 45, 46, 56, 57, 
69, 75, 88, 97, 124, 132, 133, 160, 
207, 211, 212, 235 , goes to Bench, 
235, death, 240, 241, 243 
Eskgrove, Lord, 44 
Esmond, 300 
Ettnck House, 62 

Ettnck, river, 21, 59, 62, 63, 68, 88, 
328, 372 

Eair Maid of Perth, The, 40, 96, 310, 
315, 317, 318 

Ealdonside, 179, 239, 270, 320, 332 
Ealkland, Lord, 361 
Eerguson (Fergusson), Dr Adam, 12, 
16 , Sir Adam, 39, 40, 54, 85, 86, 
160, 171, 181, 212, 219, 259 
Eettercairn, 52, 53 
Fielding, Henry, 127, 128, 328 
Field of Waterloo, The, 147 
Fitzgerald, Edward, 188 
Flaubert, 131, 336, 337, 348 
Fleming, Marjone, 89 
Flodden, 84, 113 

Forbes, Sir Wilham, of Pitshgo, 53, 
285, 292, 310, 320 

Fortmnes of Nigd, The, 226, 234, 239, 
243, 247 250 
Foulshiels, 69 
Fox, Charles James, 72, 85 
France, Anatole, 131 
Frankenstein, 356 
Franklin, Benjamin, quoted, 207 n 
Fraser, Luke, 33 


Freeman, Professor, 198 
French Eevolution, the, 47, 48, 361, 
372 

Frere, John Hookham, 72, 82 
Froissart, 198 

Galashiels, 102, 368 
Gala Water, 68, 101, 333 
Gattonside, 259 

George IV , King, 106 , entertains 
Scott, 144, 145, 173, 202, 

coronation of, 225 , visit to Scot 
land, 240 242 253, 258, 305, 323 
Gibson Craig, Sir James, of Eiccarton, 
235, 237 n , 323 
Gibson, John, 292, 293, 294 
Gifford, Wilham, 82 
Gilhes, E P , 169 w , 315 
Gilpm Homer, 69 
Gilsland, 54 
O'lamis 49 

Glasgow, 16, 126, 171 175, 181, 182, 
183, 185 

Goethe, 57, 137, 174, 255 n , 312, 332 
Gordon, Huntly, 315 
Gotz von Berlichingen, 57, 62 
Gourgaud, General, 308, 310 
Gow, John, 243 

Graham of Gartmore, 182 w , 214 
Grandtully, 131 
Grant, Mrs, of Laggan, 56 
Greek, Scott and, 36, 42, 258 
Grey, Charles, second Earl, 324, 325, 
328, 330 n 

Guy Mannenng, 45, 116, 138 143, 149, 
153, 161, 264, 340 

Haig, Douglas, Earl, 334 
Hailes, Lord, 122 n 
Hahburton, family of, 22, 334 
Ealidon Hill, 239 
Hallam, Henry, 79 
Hall, Captain Basil, 223, 260 
Hamilton Palace, 60 
BamUl, 342, 347 

Harden, 60, 67 , Mrs Scott of, 47, 50, 
see also Scott of Harden 
Hardy, Thomas, 194 
Hawick, 326 

Haydon, Benjamin, 209, 316 n 
Hazhtt, Wilham, 308, 312, 361 
Mea/rt of Midlothian, The, 160, 174, 
187 193, 247 

Heber, Beginald, 60, 306, Eiohard, 
59, 61, 82, 88 
Henry V , 177 

Hertford, Francis, second Marquis of, 
144 

High School of Edmburgh, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 89, 90 
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Highland Widow, The, 314 
Highlands, the, 13, 18, 19, 85, 117 , 
condition of, in 1814, 125 126, 
described m Waverley, 132 137 , 
in Rob Roy, 181, 183 , studies of 
Highland character, 314, 318 
HiU, Peter, 73 
Hinse of Hmsfeldt, 204, 206 
Hogg, James, 20, 38, 59, 62 64, 88, 
91, 92, 169, 175, 214, 218, 220, 
221, 225, 247, 260, 271, 308, 
Eobert (the elder), 221 , Eobert 
(the younger), 308 
Holland, Lord 95 
Holyroodhouse, 12, 74, 242, 310 
Home, George, of Wedderbum, 86, 87 , 
John, 30, 39 

Homer, 32, 34, 42, 114, 245, 334, 341, 
346, 350, 352, 354 
Hook, Theodore, 305 
Horner, Francis, 74, 212 
Horses 
Daisy, 148 

Douce Davie, 309, 324, 328 
Marion, 31 

Sybil Grey, 177, 215, 276 
Hughes, Mrs, of Uffingiion, 215, 313 
Hugo, Victor, 131, 335, 343 
Hume, David, 12, 13, 15, 16, 250 
Hum'phry Clinker, 128 
Hunter, Alexander Gibson, 96, 97, 98, 
107 

Hunt, Leigh, 356 
Huntly Burn, 171, 317 
Hurst and Eobinson, firm of 278, 279, 
280, 281, 282, 283, 284 
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Irvmg, Edward, 320, John, 39, 40, 
Washmgton, 171, 368 
Ivanhoe, 85, 179, 180 198, 201 202, 
203, 257, 305, 310 


Jacobite tradition, the, 13, 16, 29, 
39, 117, 173, 215, 240, 242, 264, 
265, 332 

James, Henry, 347 

Jedburgh, 19, 41, 44, 45, 325, 326, 334 
Jeffrey, Francis, Lord, 40, 41, 58, 72, 
73, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 114, 167, 
172, 204, 208, 209, 211, 212, 224, 
330 n , 363, 371 

Jobson, Jane, see Scott, Mrs Walter 
John of Skye, 217, 218, 220, 221, 224 
Johnson, Dr, 14, 76, 110, 124, 149, 
131, 146, 203, 251, 258, 285, 320, 
325, 343, 346, 354, 357 
Jolhe* James, 293 
Jowrwid to SUlla, The, 278 


I Kabside, 148, 170 
I Karnes, Lord, 16 
Keats, John, 60, 82, 354, 358 
Keir, 49 

Keith, Mrs Anne Murray, 32, 314 
Kelso, 35, 36, 37, 41, 48, 61, 67, 69, 
97, 225 

Kenilworth, 225, 231 233, 239 n 
Kennedy of Dunure, 212 
Kent, Duchess of, 317 
Kerr, Charles, of Abbotrule, 68, 167 
Kdpont, Lord 192 

K in ne dder, Lord, see Erskine, William 
Knox, John, 25, 372 
Kubla Khan, 193 
Kim$t und AltertJmrn 312 

Lady of the Lake, The, 85, 87, 90, 94, 
99, 100, 112, 113, 116, 117, 332 
Laidlaw, William, 62, 68, 170, 173, 
179, 222, 262, 253, 281, 286, 295, 
296, 321, 324, 333 
Lamb, Charles, 356 
Lament of the Makars, 18, 327 
Landor, Walter Savage, 188 
Lang, Andrew, 65 n, 176% 

Lasswade, 56, 67, 69, 67, 69, 70, 88 
Latm, Scott’s knowledge of, 34, 36, 
40%, 42 

Lauderdale, James, eighth Earl of, 
94, 235 

Lawrence Sir Thomas, 202 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, The, 64, 69 
72, 75, 78, 84, 85, 112, 113, 114 
Le Sage, 247 
Leader water, 33, 68 
Lear, 342, 347 

Legend of Montrose, The, 179, 192 193 
Leighton, Eobert, 160 
Lenore, 51, 57 
Lesley, Bishop, 18 

Lewis, Matthew, 60, 67, 66, 71, 128, 
169 

Leyden, John, 20, 59, 61, 62, 63, 65, 
333 

Liddesdale, 19,49 60, 51, 138, 141, 320 

Liverpool, Lord, 308 

Loch Coruisk, 125 

Loch Katrme, 113 

Loch Skene, 33, 138 

Loch Vennachar, 85 

Lochore, 259 

Lockhart, John Gibson, first meetmg 
with Scott, 174, character of, 
174 176, 176, 178, mamage, 

202 , 206, 209, 213, 214, 225, 226, 
234, 262, 253, 274, 276, 276 279, 
280, 284, 287, 288, 296, 305, 308, 
317, 319, 323, 324, 326, 327, 333, 
334, 336, 357, 371 Quoted 77, 
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81, 83, 90, 104, 121 122, 135, 
165 w, 160, 207, 208, 217, 218, 
219, 222, 241, 244, 250, 271%, 

274, 291, 321, 368 

John Hugh (Hugh Littlejohn), 226, 

275, 276, 296, 309, 313, 317, 331 , 
Mrs, see Scott, Sophia 

LondoUi 110 

London Magazine, The, 234 
Longmans, firm of, 64, 72, 74, 78, 147, 
153 239 

Lord of the Isles, The, 87, 108, 109, 
112, 125, 138 
Lyrical Ballads, 60 
Lyncs and Songs 
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104, 116 

‘ Ahce Brand,” 116 
“ Allen a Dale,” 104 
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116 

“ Bonnie Dundee,” 116, 282 
“ Brignal Banks,” 104, 116 
“ Claud Haloro’s Song,” 117, 245 
“Coronach,” 86, 116 
“ Dies Iraei' 72 
“ Donald Caird,” 116 
“ Lucy Ashton’s Song,” 117 
“ Proud Maisie,” 117 
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Bed,” 116 
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“Through Groves of Palm,” 244, 
245 

Macbeth, 198 
Macbeth, John, 91 

MacdoneJl, Alexander, of Glengarry, 
132, 204, 242, 296 

MaoDougal of Makerstoun, family of, 
21, 22 , Sir George, 29 
Mackenzie, Henry, 50, 78, 122 % , 212, 
251, 326, 368 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 69, 319 
Macpherson, Cluny, 319 
“ Maonmmon’s Lament,” 126, 296 
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Maid Marian, 129 

Malachi MaHagrowHier, Letters of, 293, 
294 366 
Malta, 331 

Mansfield, William, first Earl of, 14, 
16, 357 
Manzom, 336 

Mwmion, 82, 84, 86, 94, 112, 146 
Mathieson, Peter, 91, 214, 221, 242 
Meadowbank, Lord, 46, 209, 307 


Measure for Measure, 347 
Meigle, 49 

Melrose, 88, 101, 102, 139, 171, 217, 
223, 227, 228 229, 250, 333 
Melville, first Viscount (Henry Dun 
das), 57, 100, 210, 320, second 
Viscount, 144, 294 

Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner, 347 
Meredith, George, 351 
M6nm4e, Prosper, 335 
Methodism, Scott on, 370 
Mickle, W J , 42, 232 
Milhe, Bessie, 243 
Milne, Nicol, 179 
Milton Lockhart, 327 
Minerva Press, the, 128, 129 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, The, 
60, 62, 64, 66, 69, 74, 115, 116 
Miscellany, Constable’s, 271, 272, 278 
288 

Mitchell, James, 34 
Moh^re, 187 

Monastery, The, 202, 227 229 
Moncneff, Sir Henry, 207 
Mons Meg, 242, 319 
Montagu, Lord, 176, 215 
Monte Cristo, 248 

Montrose, James, first Marquis of, 18, 
34, 68, 160, 192, 193, 214, 246 , 
town, 34 

Monypenny, Alexander, 293 
Moore, Thomas, 43, 105, 108, 275 
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Moms, William, 199 
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124, 133, 169, 215, 222, 285, 371 
Motherwell, William, 64 
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Muokle Mou’d Meg, 21, 51, 68 
Murray, Sir Gideon, of Ehbank, 21 , 
John, of Broughton, 26 , John 
(publisher), 81, 82, 88, 96, 97, 99, 
106, 146, 147, 163, 165%, 158, 
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Mysteries of Udolpho, The^ 60, 273 

Naphthah, 163 
Naples, 331 332 

Napoleon. 72, 106, 146, 147, 210, 309. 
312, 364 , Scott’s Life of, 271, 272, 
274, 276, 292, 304, 305, 307, 308, 
309, 311 313 

Newman, John Henry, 227, 333, 369 
Newton, Lord, 210 
Nicholson, John, 221, 310, 324 
Nietzsche, 344 
Nodes Ambrosicmee, 63 
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127 130 

Novels, the Waverley, see under 
separate titles 

Old Mortality, 38, 159, 160 166, 227, 
266 

Orkney Islands, 125, 126, 243 
Ormistoun, Sandy, 29 
Ossian, 35, 81 

Oswald, James, of Bunnikier, 15 
Oxford, 60, 301, 306 
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Pilgrim’s Progress, The, 123 

PwaU, The, 117, 125, 225, 234, 243 247 
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Pitt, Wilham, 72, 85, 87 
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Playfair, John, 209, 211, 212 
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Pope, Alexander, 34, 71, 129 
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Proust, Marcel, 345, 347 
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Raeburn, Sxr Henry, 209, 210 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 232, 272, Pro 
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RedgauntM, 38, 54, 91, 258, 260, 264 
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Return of the Native, The, 194 
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Richardson, Samuel, 127, 128 
Riddell, Sir John, of Riddell, 180 
Ritson Joseph, 59, 65 
Robertson, Principal, 12, 16 
Rob Roy, 172, 181 187 
Rogers, Samuel, 59, 305 
Rokeby, 54, 103, 104, 105, 112, 138 
Rolland, Adam, 139, 210 
Romeo and Juliet, 197 
Rosebank, 37, 67, 68 
Rosebery, Loid, 181 
Roxburgh, Duke of, 59 , Duchess of, 
304 
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Royal Society of Edmburgh, 50, 225 
251 

Royal Society of Literature, 225 
Runeberg, 335 
Ruskin, John, 335 

Rutherford, Alison, see Coekbum, Mrs , 
Anne, see Scott, Mrs Walter (the 
elder) , Chnstian, 32, 180 , Janet 
(Mrs Russel of Ashestiel), 32, 
Professor, 22, 28, 180 

Sadlbib, Sir Ralph, 81 
St Giles, church of, 13, 242 
St Mary’s loch, 113 
St Ronan’s Well, 253, 260 264, 270, 313 
Samtsbuiy, Professor George, 79, 338 n 
Sandy Knowe, 22, 28, 29, 31, 33, 35, 
36, 69, 71 

Scott, Anne (the elder), 28, Anne 
(the younger), 89, 274, 282 297, 
299, 304, 305, 322, 333 , Charles, 
42, 89, 203, 258, 305, 317, 332, 
334 Darnel, 2$, 67, 95, 96, 
Janet, 29, 30, 31, 35 , John, 28, 

54, 102, 149, Robert, 28, 

Captain Robert, 30, 37, 67, 75, 
77 , Sophia (Mrs Lockhart), 89, 
90, 143, 144, 202, 222, 226, 309 
Thomas, 28, 84, 94, 95, 100, 
124 w, 149, 252, Walter (the 
elder), 17, 24 26, 32, 37, 38, 52, 

55, 57, 181, 264, Walter (the 
younger), 89, 90, 148, 179, 203, 
206, 217 225, 269, 304, 316, 317, 
328, 332, 334 , Mrs Walter (Anne 
Rutherford), 22, 26 27, 180 , Mrs 
Walter (Jane Jobson), 259, 269, 
285, 304 

Scott family, of Buccleuch, see Buc 
clench, family of , of Gala, 147, 
148 , of Harden, 21, 22 
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Scott, Lady (Charlotte Carpenter), 55, 
56, 91, 217, 281, 295, 297 299 
Scott, Sir Walter, genealogy, 21 23 , 
birth, 17 24 , his father and 
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